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INTRODUCTION 



1» This volume presents the main results of a project on 
"Trends in Innovation in Continuing Education and Training", 
which CEDEPOP has been conducting since 1980. It contains 
brief reports on trends in innovation from eight of the 
Community Member States. These are preceded by a Synthesis 
report. Each national report refers to selected training 
projects and contains a list of these. These are projects 
which the authors of the reports considered illustrated the 
trends which they identified .in their reports. Record sheets 
describing each of these projects have not been included in 
this publication for reasons of space, but are available on 
request individually, or classified by theme or country, from 
CEDEFOP in their original language, English and French. 

2. A very specific approach was adopted in the preparation of 
these reports in order to try both to ensure that the "prod- 
uct" from each of the Member States was similar, and to obtain 
a broad consensus at national level on their content. Accord- 
ingly, at Community level the length, scope and structure of 
the national reports and the accompanying record sheets were 
discussed and defined and it was decided to concentrate on 
three priority areas in the enquiry 

a. innovations in continuing education and training in 
response to the challenges posed by new technologies 

b. training initiatives, particularly those within companies, 
to respond to the threat of unemployment 

c. training innovations to assist the unemployed, particularly 
those unemployed for more than one year. 

At national level, a technical team which prepared the report. 



was established. In some countries this technical team was 
assisted by a national advisory group consisting of represent- 
atives of the government ministries r social partners and other 
agencies involved in the field of continuing education and 
training. In other countries this advisory function was 
fulfilled by existing appropriate institutions. It will be seen 
from the national reports that this advisory group functioned 
in different ways in the Member States r but nevertheless ^ in 
most cases, it can be said that the report and the selection 
of particular projects as interesting examples of innovation, 
were approved by a group containing representatives of various 
interests, 

3* A synthesis report had not been envisaged in launching the 
study. However, it seemed advisable to try to draw together 
the conclusions of the national reports and Ms, -lilary Steedman 
accepted the difficult task of doing this - difficult because 
of the variety of initiatives in the Member States which the 
reports referred to, the differences in the working methods 
used by some of the technical teams, particularly with relation 
to the selection and compilation of the record sheets, and 
because she had not been involved in the launching and carry- 
ing through of the study. Her report highlights some of the 
methodological difficulties in the approach adopted by CEDEFOP, 
but also succinctly points out many of the differences and 
similarities between the trends in the Member States. 

4, What can we say has been the result of the exercise? The 
answers to this question are basically to be found in the 
synthesis report and particularly in the conclusions and 
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recommendation section which received the general approval and 
support of the technical teams. The following axe a few 
additional thoughts in this regard. 

5. Firstly, we have assembled in this volume and in the record 
sheets information of a type which has not been available in 

a usable form, not only at Commtinity level, but also in most 
cases at national level. This is illustrated by the initiative 
taken in at least three Member States to pxiblish the material 
collected at national level The quality of the data base 

on continuing education and training varies from country to 
contry, but in a number of coimtries the infomation contained 
in this report was only obtainable through carrying out a postal , 
or amother type of^ survey. In particular, information on what is 
happening within companies seems very difficult to obtain. So, as 
one of the participants in the exercise put it, "We have learned 
a great deal and we now know much more than we did previously 
concerning what the position is with relation to innovation in the 
field* . 

6. Another problem in defining the task and which leads to a 
conclusion of its own, has been that in many countries there was 
a tendency to place an emphasis on measures to help voting people. 
In this study, we deliberately tried not to include measures for 
young people, particularly the young unemployed, not because 
CEDEFOP does not consider this an important problem, but because 
we have covered it in a nvimber of other projects and publications^ 
Nevertheless, many of the technical teams found it impossible to 
treat the svibject without referring, often in detail, to the 



1) See "Innovation In Continuing Education & Training in the United Kingdom" 
by Karen Evans and Both Bennett, published by the Department of Educational 
Studies,. University of Surrey, and publications under preparation by AnCX> 
the Industrial Training Authority in Ireland and Fondazione Giulio Pastore 
in Italy. 

2) See CEDEEOP's list of publications and particulaiiy "Youth Employment and 
Vocational Training - An ctttempt to sumiarlze the most important ooncliasions 
drawn during five years of work on the subject". 



provision being organized for young people in the 16-18rOr at 
least in the 18-25rage range. In comparison ^ though the reports 
identify many interesting initiatives for older people ^ it is 
clear that political and popular attention is focused on young 
people and that the provision for older workers r and particularly 
for the adult unemployed ^ is very meagre. Indeed ^ in some Member 
States there is evidence of resources originally intended for 
continuing education and training programmes for older age groups r 
being diverted to finance programmes which are oriented more 
towards the needs of young people, and are used almost exclusively 
by them. It is difficult to say very much globally concerning the 
quality of the provision for adults, particularly the adult 
unemployed, but it is clearly lacking in quantity. 

7. The variety of innovations reported on is striking. Not only 
the introduction of new technologies, but changes in the organ- 
ization of work and the threat and reality of unemployment have 
led to interesting and innovative responses, which are organized 
by many different bodies and take place in many different settings. 
One is aware of a particular concern about training for small and 
medium-sized enterprises and especially for the managers and owners, 
or potential managers and owners, of such companies. Although 
there is no set pattern, it is clear that in some Member States, 
higher education level institutes are becoming involved in training 
and re-training activities at levels lower than graduate level, 

8. In many reports, it is explicity mentioned, and in even more 
it is implicit, that most people must face a change of employer, 
job and even occupation, at least once during their lifetime. 
This emphasizes the need for transferable skills and the ability 
to learn and re-learn. There is also an emphasis on people 
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organizing their own learning processes and of evaluating their 
own progress* This leads to the conclusion that the idea of some 
people providingr and others passively receiving^ education and 
training progrsunmes is rapidly vanishing* The need is to be more 
and more concerned with creating learning situations in which 
people organize, structure and even evaluate their own learning 
experiences* Here the idea of distance learning and a modular 
approach to curriculum development become increasingly important, 
as do flexible means of evaluation and certification* 

9* It will be noted that through this introduction and often 
in the reports which follow, we speak of * continuing education 
and training * * One of the results of the many measures taken 
during the last few years in provision for young people in the 
16-18 age range has been the breaking down of many existing 
divisions and barriers, particularly institutional ones, between 
education and training* It is perhaps now time for those conceimed 
With providing traditional "adult education", that is prograiomes 
primarily geared towards leisure-time activities, and those 
providing "vocational training for adults", that is programmes 
more particularly concerned with assisting people on the labour 
market, to see how much they have to learn from each other and 
how by working together they may provide a more efficient and 
ntore imaginative range of opportunities, particularly for those 
who have most suffered, because of a lack of basic education and 
training qualifications, and who are particularly liable to 
prolonged unemployment* 

10* The reader will find that there are interesting examples 
of how such cooperation has been organized in particular projects, 
but the fact that these are mentioned as "innovations," underlines 
the reality that this is a problem which remains* It should 
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indeed be remembered when reading this report that when we look 
at innovations r we are almost certainly looking at the more 
cheerful and positive side of the total provision, and are not 
highlighting the things which education and training systems are 
failing to doror doing badly. This optimism in the report , 
which we think is well-placed, should not be mistaken for a 
euphoric belief that the systems are functioning well and 
without problems - such euphoria would be misplaced • 



J. Michael Adams 
September r 1983 
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THE BACHGROUND TO THE PROJECT 



1.1 Tte setting-m) of the project 'Trends in Innovation in Continuing 
Education and Training ' 

The forerunner of the present volune was a file entitled 
'Continuing Educaticxi and Training: File of Innovations in the 
EC menber states*, published by CEDEFOP in 1979. This file was the 
first stage of aCEI^FOP prpgrararae of research and development 
Which had as its aim to * provide practical assistance for 
practitioners and policy makers in continuing education and 
trainiJTg in the member states by providing relevant 
information concerning interesting innovations in other member 
states' . The file provided information on some 400 innovatory 
projects in EC metrfcer states, but it was recognised that it 
had certain deficiencies as a vehicle for information for the , 
use of practitioners and policy makers - deficiencies which the 
present volune seeks to ranedy. The main weakness of the file 
of innovations was that courses and projects were presented 
bereft of lie historical, legislative and institutional context 
of yAdxii diey were in fact the product. This made it difficiilt 
for policy makers, for example, to construct a realistic 
evaluation of the feasibility of adopting some aspects of a 
project for use in another national context; in fact, the courses 
and projects, by being presented without background and context 
were deprived of a substantial part of their meaning and 
significance. This deficiency was subsequently partly ronedied 
by the publication of the CEIffiFOP series of national monographs 
'Descriptions of Vocational Trainir^g Systems' . However, these 
monographs tended to concentrate on systems of initial 
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vcx:ational training and did not always provide an exhaustive 
account of provision for continuing education and training, 
Purthennore, no particular areas of innovation had been designated 
as being of special interest and the range of activities 
described limited the ccxnparability possible between member states. 
Thus CEIKPOP and the national technical teams, meeting to discuss 
the second publication within the CEffiEX)P project, while retaining 
the principle of the file decided to focus the collecticwn of 
material on innovations within three areas 

a) innovations in continuing education and training in 
respcHise to the challenge posed by new technologies. 

b) training initiatives, particularly those within companies 
to respond to the threat of xmemployment. 

c) training innovations to assist the xmenployed 



1.2 Objectives of the project "Trends in Innovation ' 

By this decisic^i to identify common areas of special interest 
it was hoped to make it easier for cannon trends to emerge and to 
be identified cross-culturally. Additionally, each new national 
collection of innovatiaiswas to be accoc5)anied by a brief report 
on "Trends in Innovation in Continuing Education* which would 
•situate* the initiatives described in their national legislative 
and institutional context and aim to make the significance of 
the innovatiai intelligible to readers from other member states. 

These two objectives, a focussed collecticMi of innovations 
allowing for greater comparability, and a national report from 
each member state situating these innovations and providing an 



particularly those unemployed for more tlian one year. 
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overview of trends in each area (a., b., and c, above) determined 
the shape of the present volume which consists of eight separate 
reports, each based on a file of innovations selected according 
to pre-determined criteria. Each national report is 
accompanied by an annex listing the innovations described and 
copies of the record sheets containing details of the 
innovations are available from CEDEFOP individually or classified 
by priority thene or member state, in their original language, 
English or French. 

Differences in approach of national reports 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of this reformulated approach 
to the problem of providing a manageable amount of up to date 
information in an easily intelligible form to policy makers and 
practitioners? It would be invidious to single out any reports 
above others, but all have succeeded and some have succeeded very 
well in providing in a succinct form the 'context information' 
necessary for understanding the commentary on treiKJs in innovation. 
It is, in addition, interesting to note how each national team 
brings a differing perspective, often derived from special 
conditions within their country to their account of the national 
context. The choice of perspective itself conveys information 
about national conditions and problems. The Italian report is 
clearly influenced by the strong tradition in Italian tmiversities 
of situating the study of education and training within labour- 
market economics and this is a considerable strength. The U.K. 
report, confronting one of thi most fragmented set of provisions for 
continuing education and training in the EC provides an indispensable 
guide to Ihe relationships between legislative aims, agencies. 
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providers and target groups. Both the German and the Irish reports 
offer original analysis of methodology connected with the concept of 
innovation and with the problem of representativity. 

1.4 Differences in procedure for collection of data on innovations 

In order to try to ensure that the data collected on innovations 
was as representative as possible > CEDEFOP suggested that a 
consultative group be established in each member state composed 
of representatives of government agencies and of the social 
partners most closely concerned with training. This 
consultative group was to advise the national team on sources 
of innovation within their own areas of interest and to be 
consulted on the representativity of the final selection of 
innovations and on the final report. 

In promoting these groups, CEDEFOP hoped that through the 
involvement of the principal agencies the results of the 
project would be more effectively disseminated and that a 
potential core group for permanent review of developments in this 
field might be established. Here, however, problems arose in 
seme member states in constructing a national advisory group 
and/or in getting it to function in the way planned by the 
national teams and by CEDEFOP. The result is that there is a 
clear lack of uniformity between member states in the way in 
which the range of innovations from which the final selection 
was to be made, was gathered. Whereas in some member states 
it was possible to select 20 or 30 innovations from a far 
greater number selected through the consultative group, in a 
number of cases national teams had to make the selection themselves 
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from the limited sources of information available to them. 
Whether the consultative group was available to the teams or 
not, teams expressed the view that 20 or 30 projects could not 
be taken as representative of the whole range of the innovations 
in their national areas but were selected to highlight 'angles 
of attack' and to exemplify trends that the national teams 
considered particularly significant. 

Problems raised by the concept of innovation as the basis for 
comparison of developments in ^fember States 

VJhereas the concept of innovation proved to be a useful basis 
for the selection of projects in continuing education and 
training in individual member states, it is less satisfactory 
as the basis for comparison of developments within the 
Coninunity. the difficulty of the concept for comparison is that 
innovation is necessarily defined by what has preceded it - in 
this case in the national context - that is to say it is an 
entirely context-embedded concept and as such not a suitable 
basis for the Community-wide comparison of trends. Given the 
inevitable fact that national provision for continuing education 
is at differing stages of development in the various member 
states, an overview of innovations tells us only what is 
perceived to be innovative in that state, not whether a particul; 
trend - towards distance learning, involvement of firms or trade 
unions - exists in that state, since, if the trend has existed 
too long already it will no longer be considered an innovation 
in that national context. This implies that a comparative 
overview of trends within the areas considered can never assume 
that the omission of a particular type of innovation in one 
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roeniber state means that the practice itseTf is unknown there - 
on the contrary it may be veil -established and flourishing and 
therefore no longer an innovation. 

This point has been made to explain why conclusions on Conmunity 
wide trends in the areas under consideration must necessarily 
be qualified i.e. why it is necessary to state that an initiative 
classified as an innovation and found in, for exanple, four out of 
eight member states, may also exist in the same form in other 
member states but may not be qualified as innovative. 

1.6 The value of the present volume of reports on 'Trends in 
Innovation in Continuing Education and Training ' 

However, while we must accept that innovations cannot be 
• representative of anything but themselves, we can also appreciate 
that a representative selection of innovations allows us insight 
into the theory and practice of those providers and trainers v*io 
are responding creatively to the needs of course participants and 
to new pressures which are placing upon training initiatives new 
and greater responsibilities in the promotion of economic 
development and renewal. The importance of this collection of 
studies lies firstly in the insight it offers into individual 
initiatives in a large number of member states, initiatives which 
are of great intrinsic interest to policy makers and practitioners, 
but principally in the emergence of convergent trends in 
innovation within the Conmunity which can be interpreted as 
indicating future directions in continuing education and training. 
Secondly, it is generally recognized that the reports deal with 
a topic on which very little centralized information is 
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available at national level and that this project fills an 
important need for further information on various aspects cf 
continuing education and training in individual states and in 
the Comcnunity. 
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2. INNOVATIONS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION AND miNING IN RESPONSE 



TO THE CHAULENGE POSED BY NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

2.1 Innovation and deskilling 

In the individual country reports we find general agreement 
that new technology in its industrial and connercial 
applications is transforming the content and organization of 
work and creating an urgent need for new courses of training. 
There is less general agreement on the more problematic trend 
of deskilling as a result of the introduction of new technology. 
The Danish report quotes a study carried out by the Social 
Democratic Party which considers that deskilling will constitute 
a major problem in the coming years. The German report makes 
clear that the deskilling thesis is not proven, while the French 
report strongly refutes 'technological determinism' and states 
that future job content and organization of work will be the 
result of political action and social policy. 

2.2 Need for 'social skills' component of new technology courses 

While there may be little agreement on the deskilling issue, 
there is a clear movement in a niinber of countries to innovate 
in this area by constructing courses which explicitly aim to 
enable participants to think about hew work should be 
reorganised under the impact of technological innovation. 
Denmark, France, Germany and Italy all in varying degrees put 
forward examples of courses whose innovative quality lies in 
attempts to help participants to learn new social skills or to 
grasp basic principles underlying new technolos^ with a view to 
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cooperation in developing and changing working practices* 
Although the U.K. report recognises the need for 'social and 
planoing skills', in the U.K., in Ireland, Belgiun and the 
Netherlands, there was, at the tinie that the surveys were carried 
out, no evidence of a significant trend* to include social 
skill components in new technology courses. The U.K. offers a 
large nunber of examples of new technology courses designed 
specifically for young people and for the young unemployed. Of 
particular interest here are the ITECH centres set up to train 
young unenployed school leavers in the field of progranming 
and software design. (UK 14 A) ^ These centres also design and 
market their own software using the newly acquired skills of their 
trainees. In Belgium,, the 'Saturday courses' in computing skills 
represent a clear innovation since they are free of charge and 
open to all-comers. (BE 1.1) 

The emerging role of institutions of higher educatioi 

Institutions of higher educaticMi should be key sectors in 
developing and planning courses in new technology and in enabling 
trainers to be quickly updated. In some member states, higher 
educatiai is already clearly established in this role and in 
those states this development is therefore not singled out as 

1 These references are to projects for which there are completed 
record sheets. The first two letters refer to the country, in 
this case the United Kingdom. This is followed by the number of 
the record sheet and in most cases projects are also attributed 
to one of the priority areas, see page isabove. At the end of 
each national report, there is a full list of record sheets, and 
these are available on request from CEDEFX)P. 
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innovative. The Republic of Ireland offers several examples of 
innovative university/industry collaboration and hi^r education 
is playing an iit^wrtant innovative role in the U,K, , France and 
Dennark. The * Saturday courses' in Belgian are also run in 
collaboration with the University, 

In Italy the- universities are not at present heavily involved in 
this, field. However, this is conpensated for to some extent by 
the in^wrtant role played by a nuhber of Scientific FoundaticMis 
which are active in promoting innovative activity in the field of 
new technology. The same lack of involvement by the universities 
is noted in the Netherlands where the response to technological 
innovation has so far come mainly from small private specialized 
institutions* 

Trade-union participation in the org3nization and planning of new 
technology courses 

A form of cooperation between providers of courses on new 
technology that is particularly interesting among the innovations 
cited is that between the University of Roskilde and the brewery 
workers* trade union who worked together to design the courses. 
(DA 02 A) The trend for trade-union participation in the 
orgaivLzation and/or planiiing of new technology courses is one 
which is specifically mentioned in Italy, Denmark and Germany, 
but does not feature prominently in the innovations reported from 
other member states. 

Pedagogic innovations 

When we attempt to make a quantitative assessment of the sorts of 
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innovations that v^ere singled out as being significant in 
connection with new technology, pedagogic innovations are most 
frequently mentioned. These often involve computer-assisted 
packages and/or a modular learning structure. However, since 
these pedagogic innovations are not confined to new technology 
courses they will be discussed more extensively in a later 
section (5.5). 

Copmon innovatory trends 

Which innovatory trends, if any, appear to be specific to this 
area? Firstly the involvement of institutions of higher 
education as course designers or facilitators of innovation. 
Secondly, courses in some hut not all member states include a 
social dimension designed to enable participants to act to shape 
a new working environment. 

Lastly, however, we should mention the disturbing lack of 
innovation in the area of new technology courses for the older 
and long-term unemployed. This failure is pointed to in the U.K. 
report but can also be assumed to be true of other member states 
insofar as not one report mentions this form of provision - yet 
another disadvantage on the job market accumulated by those 
excluded from it. 
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TRAINING INITIATIVES, PARTIQJLARLY THOSE WITHIN COMPANIES, TO 
RESPOND TO THE THREAT OF UNEMPLOYMENI 

This is the most problematic of the three categDries of 
innovation that the CEDEFOP project chose to focus on. Firstly 
it necessarily overlaps to some extent with projects in categDry 
A (new technology) as it can be argoed that any failure to update 
the skills of the workforce must necessarily lead to redundancy. 
Secondly, as is pointed out in the U.K. report, many training 
strategies, especially in firms, may have as their outcome the 
preventicxi of unemployment althou^ they may not have been 
initiated with the prevention of unemployment specifically in 
view. Thirdly, this categpry of innovation would appear to be 
more closely the product of the wider political and ideological 
context of training policy than new technology or measures to 
help the long-term unemployed. 

The situation in certain Member States 

The Italian report, for example, points out that Italy has a 
traditicxi of measures to link the threat of unemployment with 
training which date back to the ininediate post-war period and 
arise from a long-standing problem of unemployment often 
with structural causes. Etecently, however, g3vemment measures 
to combat unemployment have mostly taken the form of a 
guaranteed wa^ for those made redundant and retraining 
measures have been neglected. Even after the law of 20 May 1975 
stating that suitable measures should be taken to set up 
training and retraining courses linked to a guaranteed wagp, 
these training and retraining courses have still not been set up. 



Since regional authorities have not taken the lead in this area, 
the initiative for instituting and providing courses of 
training has passed to manufacturing industry - employers and 
trade" unions. The Italian examples of action in this field 
both originate in part from industrial enterprises, on the one 
hatKi ENI, a state-holding company, and on the other from 
Pennitalia working with the regional authorities aiKi with 
finance from the European Social E\jnd. (IT 01 A, IT 02 A) 

In France, the Fonds National de I'Etnploi (National Employment Fund) 
is empowered to give financial aid to firms which are 
restructuring or diversi^ing their activities by means of 
agreements on training and lapdating. (Just over 3000 employees 
were involved in such training agreements in 1979. Of these, 
67% were receiving retraining to forestall redundancy and to 
allow them to take up other work with the firm) . The Thomson 
company provides a gcxxi example of the retraining of enployees 
to equip them with skills required by the introduction of new 
technology. (ER 04 B) 

While the report on the Netherlands refers to greatly increased 
training activity to conbat unemployment, this has largely been 
the result of govemnent activity. By contrast, it is reported 
that indxastry is seeking to shift responsibility for 
job-orientated training onto g>vernnent and cutting back on internal 
traimng schemes. 

In 1979 Germany launched a prograinne which aimed to provide 
financial support for retraining and which also included the 
possibility of financial support for measures designed to 
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humanise the working environnent* It is this * humanising* 
aim vMch constitutes the innovatory qiaality of the German 
projects selected for inclusion under this heading and which 
sets them apart from the innovations selected in this area 
in other reports. Clearly, the lead given by govemnent 
policy in the Federal Republic in 1979 was influential in 
fostering a particular type of innovation. 

Unlike the diree meni^er states mentioned above, the U.K. 
go^/emnent has not, as a matter of policy encouraged firms to 
retrain their work force to avoid redundancy and this helps to 
explain the fact that the concept turned out to be a problematic 
one for the U.K. group and why 'the focus, in U.K. training 
measures in respect of unemployment remains on measures to 
assist the i3nen;>loyed rather than measures to avert the 
possibilities of increased unemployment*. However, it would 
be false to stq>pose that U.K. firms do not retrain to avert 
unen5)loyment since the Department of Industry provides grants 
for retraining for industries which are restructuring, but this 
provision has not resulted in activity \Mch can be classed as 
innovative. 

Ireland *s response to the threat of unaiployment has been 
largply directed into the creative expansion and development 
of eo;>lpyment and the encourag^oent of individuals and groups 
to embark on new enterprises. The main focus of the training 
initiatives was on the area of small business and craft 
enterprises. The •New Business Training Progranroe* (IR 07 B), 
the •Craft Scheme Kilworth* (IR 08 B) and the •Advanced 
Industrial Units* (IR 10 B) are innovations which are 
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simultaneously meeting the challenge of training and creating 
employment in a unique way. 

The Danish report identifies the issue of paid educaticxial leave, 
the introduction of which is currently being discussed in Denmark, 
as being of prime importance in the debate on forestalling 
redundancy ♦ Indeed, the Dani^ report considers that paid 
educational leave 'must be seen in the context of the present 
crisis situation as a general opportunity to reduce the threat of 
uneinployroent' . Measures already in operation and identified as 
innovative are courses desigied to enable adults in employment to 
raise their levels of general education (DA 06 B). ^ 

The purpose of this brief country by country review of the context 
of measures under this heading is to give an indication of the 
differences between member states in their responses to the threat 
of unemployment, differences which to some extent derive from the 
divergencies among member states in approaches to the prevention of 
unemployment. It is perhaps for this reason that no dominant trends 
can be identified but a niiaber of contrasting trends are 
discernible in the reports themselves. _ However, the original 
intention of CEIEFDP was to investigate innovative training measiares 
taken by private companies to forestall redundancy. In this 
connection it must be recognised that the reports offer few examples 
of innovative measures taken by private companies without 
government prompting or funding. Of these, the innovative programme 
of Bayer AG, mentioned in the German report(p«l^l) is one of the 
most imaginative. This project consists of regilar seminars where 
employees put forward suggestions for improvements in work practices 
or for innovations and new products. These in turn often lead to 
the setting up of retraining programmes. 
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3.2 



Larg£-scale reconversion courses 



Innovations singled out for special attention in France and 
Italy are the large-scale conversion of workers about to be made 
redundant either for jobs in other industries \Mch have been 
identified in advance or to work in a restructured version of the 
same industry. The Italian innovations are characterised by 
union involvement in course planning and by the innovative aim, 
(in the case of the ENI project) of preparing participants for 
a change of work ' culture • from mining to industry. The French 
Ihomson project is pedagpgically exciting and innovative on a 
niinber of grounds but outstandingly because of the way the 
course attempts to motivate a work-force with lew levels of 
initial education. (IT 01 A) (ER 04 B) 

3.3 Investromt in the upgrading of skills 

Most meoober states recognise that investment in the upgrading 
of skills either of the enployed or the unenployed can ccntribute 
to retainii>g en5)loyment or facilitate its establishment. The 
Belgian report is interesting in this respect since it 
stresses the need in such courses to establish a balance 
between developing hi^ily specialised skills and providing a 
broader type of training to allow an employee to become more 
versatile. This type of training might, for example, offer 
a module oa interpersonal relations or integrate knowledge 
of a foreign language in a technical training course. The 
report from the Netherlands notes that firms are increasingly 
leaving this type of provision to State agencies. However, within 
this framework of agreement there is variation in the type of 
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course proposed and in the target groups. A number of Belgian and 
U.K. innovations in this category aim to develop managerial and 
entrepreneurial skills. As has already been mentioned, Denmark, 
with a long-establisted tradition of training and retraining its 
work force specifically stresses the desirability of introducing 
paid educational leave to encourage workers to make irriividual 
and group decisions to upgrade or change skills in order to 
avoid redundancy. This report also offers exanples of the 
encouragement given to unskilled workers to acquire further 
training while working. Among the innovations discussed in the 
Republic of Ireland are a nunber of schemes to support those 
running or toping to run small businesses, while the German 
innovations are based in large firms and concerned with worker 
involvement in industry with a view to generating greater 
productivity. 

Comnnon innovatory trends 

It is not easy to identify dominant Community-wide trends in 
innovation in this area. Most raeniber states recognise the 
important role played by training and retraining in 
forestalling redundancy or in quickly directing employees to 
other employment. Hie means adopted to achieve this objective 
vary widely from large-scale conversion courses to courses which 
aim to foster the setting-up of small businesses - depending 
on the national political and economic context. It is clear, 
however, that firms and employers can play a key role in 
establishing innovative courses of training and retraining in 
member states in cooperation with local or central government 
which provide some of the funding and expertise. 
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TRAINING INNOVATIONS TO ASSIST THE UNEMPLOYED^ PARTICULARLY THOSE 



UNEMPLOYED FOR MORE THAN ONE YEAR 



Each technical team submitted a range of innovations under this 
heading as well as a discussion of trends in the national 
reports. In this section (4.), instead of a synthesis report 
which cctnbines discussion of trends and discussion of 
individual projects, the projects as described on the record 
sheets are discussed first tinder headings relating to target- 
groups, followed by a synthesis of the discussion of trends. 

4.1 Combined work experience and vocational preparation for young 
people 

When we examine the target^group of young unenployed we find that 
tiie most widespread innovatory category is that of the combination 
of work-experience and vocational preparation (altemance). This 
type of initiative is found in Denmark (youth guarantee) 
organised by local authorities with one of its main aims being to 
motivate and qualify young people to proceed to further training 
and to obtain a skill qualification. (DA 07 C, DA 08 C) 
Another Danish innovation vAiich has seme features in common 
with the Irish Youth Cooperative Education Programme and 
Coninunity Workshops is the Production High School. (DA 10 C) 
Here the real innovative quality lies in the attempt to integrate 
totally production work and literacy and numeracy skills, 
something also attempted by the Irish Comonunity Workshops. 
(IR 12 C) 

The Irish Youth Cooperative Education Progranrae is an innovation 
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which introduces young people to work on cooperative principles 
(IR 15 D) and which is similar to a French initiative where 
cooperative organisation is the vehicle for the training and 
motivation of young people. (FR 06 C) The special interest 
of the U.K. WEEP innovation lies in its attempt to provide 
high quality work experience and to monitor participants closely 
and carefully, issuing a certificate at the end of the course. 
(UK 11 B) Tne Vocational Induction Centre in the U.K. offers 
a completely integrated experience of work and vocational 
guidance under one roof and one where the handicapped and 
educationally sub-normal are accepted onto the course. (UK 12 B) 
Two projects from the Netherlands are also of interest in this 
area since ,they offer the young unemployed an opportunity to 
acquire work experience, follow training progranines and receive 
financial help in setting up a small business, (NE 11 B, NE 17 B) 

4.2 Vfork preparatory courses for young people 

The other main group of innovations for young people found in 
a number of member states is the work preparatory course, 
aiming to motivate, counsel and prepare generally for the world 
of work. Examples of this type of course are found in France, 
(ER 07 C), the Irish Republic (IR 11 C), Denmark (DA 09 C), 
the U.K. (UK 33 B) and the Netherlands (NE 08 C, NE 10 C). 
An urgent theme which emerges from the evaluation of these 
projects is the disadvantage suffered by those young people who 
leave compulsory educatiai without sufficient skills to 
' undertake further training. The comment of the Irish evaluators 
is particularly interesting here:- 
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'A recent evaluation of this pilot as an effective 
training progranme has indicated that the level of education 
of the average trainee participating in the progranme was at 
too low a level for them to improve their job-seeking strategies 
significantly after undergoing a short course'. (IR 11 C) In 
the light of this ccmment it is interesting to note that the 
Dutch projects mentioned above aim to improve general education 
standards before attenipting to offer vocational courses to 
disadvantaged young people. 

Innovative measures to assist the long- term unemployed adult ! 
Small Business Courses 

When we turn to the adult long-term unemployed can categorise 
innovations by the type of future that they are trying to 
prepare participants for. One type of future is the setting 
up of small businesses, an area where the U.K. has the largest 
number of innovations. Much emphasis is placed here and in a 
similar course described in France (FR 09 C) on the need for 
very careful preparation of plans for new business ventures. 
The U.K. use of malia to provide a basic introduction. (UK 04 B) 
is particularly innovative, while it is a pity that the French 
report does not explain the syste^n of the Livret d'Epargne 
Manuel which might well be of interest to other member states. ^ 
The small business innovation is, however, largely confined to 



1 However, the LEW is described in CEDEFOP Role of Training 

in setting up new economic and social activities in the section 
on. France. 




U.K. and France (Ireland also mentions it, but under another 
heading). Ihis should not, however, be taken as meaning that 
such ventures are unknown in other member states, it may merely 
be that they are not considered to be innovative. 

i 

Innovative measures to assist the long-term unemployed adult ; 
Retraining courses 

The traditional approach to adult long-term unemployment i.e. 
the re-equippixig of adult workers with a new set of alternative 
skills is mentioned as having innovative qualities in five 
member states. In Denmark these courses have been greatly 
increased in length, a nutriber of courses being linked together 
to form a course lasting about six months. (Long duration 
labour market courses. (DA 13 C) The retraining courses 
for redundant steelworkers in the U.K. (UK 09 B) are even 
longer • 52 weeks and sadly, one of its innovatory qualities 
(as in some other member states) is the sheer scale of the 
retraining operation. The U.K. and Danish courses have been 
bracketed together here because they are not linked in any 
specific way to proposed job creation. The courses described 
in Italy, France and (fermany, on the other hand, have all been 
positively caiceived within the framework of job creation. 
The French project (FR 10 D) is especially innovative and will 
be considered here in some detail. Basically, on 15 large scale 
public works projects (mostly the construction of nuclear power 
stations) the development plans include a formal commitment 
to train those unemployed in the local work force to work on the 
construction and possibly also in the finished plant. The 
Italian project - Training Courses for 4000 unemployed on 
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behalf of the Region of Campania (IT 05 B) also has jobs in 
view for its participants - mostly public works projects. The 
innovative quality of this project lay in its attempt to give 
participants a raolti-purpose training to enable them to cope 
with all the * social and organisational features associated 
with the job* . The German initiative in this field was also 
innovative largely because of its socio-political implicatiais 
- workers who obtained a vocational qualification were given a 
job as soai as one became available. (IE 12 B) 

4.5 Innovative measures to assist the long-term unemployed adult ; 
Learning to cope with long-term unemployment 

A newer form of initiative for the long-term unemployed must 
now be noted. This type of measure, which is most widespread 
in the. U.K. (UK 03 B, UK 10 B) has been described in the U.K. 
report in the following terms :- 

* There is seme suggestion of education for unemployment in 
many of these developments, described as a bankrupt concept by 
some, as a recognition of reality by others'. 

These courses offer general community support and facilities 
to the unemployed, and encourage self-help, exchange of services, 
at best a whole alternative sub-culture. If we are to accept 
that these courses represent a recognition of reality, we 
should, on the basis of Community-wide evidence , mention that 
it is only in the U.K. that this type of course is identified • 
no other member states mention similar developments. 
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4.6 Innovative measures to assist the long-term unemployed adult ; 



Vocational guidance and counselling 



The other form of innovation to be mentioned in connection 
with adult long-term unemployment is the development, in a 
nuniber of member states, of vocational guidance and counselling 
services for adults and courses based on a substantial element 
of counselling and self-assessment. The Netherlands offers 
examples of such courses (NE 08 B + C, NE 15 B + C) and in 
Denmark there are experiments in adult education under the 
Secretariat for Educational Measures to Combat Unemployment 
(DA 11 C) for disadvantaged adults - primarily women and 
immigrants ;- 

'The courses offer training to those adults vghose lack 
of adequate vocational training makes it difficult to find 
employment; Courses have a nunnber of objectives, one is to 
overcome the isolation of the jobless, another is to increase 
their self-reliance and a third is to teach specific skills'. 

In the U.K. , formative self-reviewing has been introduced, 
an ambitious schane v?hich aims 'to increase self-knowledge 
by enabling the individual to review his/her experiences, to 
identify strengths, weaknesses and potentials and to formulate 
personal leaipiing objectives'. (UK 15 B) 

4.7 Measures to assist disabled unemployed people 

Action on behalf of the long-term unemployed who are also 
disabled is also mentioned in a number of member states. 
In the U.K. the initiative is aimed at integrating the 
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mildly disabled into Further Education and supporting them in 
their efforts to continue with their education. (UK 32 C) 
The course in Germany sees as its main innovatory feature 
the stress on psychotherapy to assist participants in building 
up self-esteem aixl a stable personality where this may be 
necessary. (IE 10 C) 

In Italy, the disabled were originally to participate in 
in-cai5)any training courses, but these could not be found and 
the places were created by setting up occupational cooperatives. 
A special feature of the prpgranine was its emphasis on working 
with the families of the disabled (IT 04 B). A Dutch project 
providing training courses for the disabled in the areas of graphics, 
office skills and horticulture reports that some 60-70% of 
former trainees have found jobs. (NL 00 6) 

Summary of trends in innovation for the long-term unemployed adult 

A number of reports stress that more emphasis and the most 
innovative provision is taking place in the field of 
initiatives to help the young unemployed rather than for long-term 
adult unemployed. The Irish report points to a demographic 
reason for this trend, namely that almost half the Irish 
population is under 25 years of age. In the U.K. massive 
progranines for the young unemployed remain a priority but 
there is thought to be some evidence of a movement towards 
increased provision for the long-term unenployed. In Italy 
the problem of discussing this category is felt to be that it is 
not a concept that is particularly straightforward in Italy with 
its fragpnented labour market and vast problems of under- 
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employment, black economy etc. But here again, the combined 
W)rk/training programmes for young people and other similar 
schemes \jere felt to be priorities. Other reports, however, 
do not make this point so strongly but nevertheless stress the 
relatively small amount of innovation to be found in the area 
of courses for the unemployed adult. The relative lack of 
innovation for the long-term unemployed is also mentioned 
in the U.K. and Irish reports and by implication in the case 
of Denmark vihere very few innovatory qualities are singled out 
in connection with the Danish courses for the adult unein)loyed. 
In the Netherlands, the trend appears to be towards greater 
government intervention in the provision of training for the 
long-term unemployed and shorter more task-orientated courses. 
The French report concentrates on describing innovations in 
the field of vocational guidance and counselling for the 
long-term unemployed, a thane also mentioned by the Belgian 
report where the long-term unenployed are given individualised 
guidance and help with job application techniques. 

Common innovatory trends 

All member states emphasise the importance and innovative 
quality of vocational guidance and counselling for all groups 
of unemployed people. Another need identified by all menber 
states is the need to raise the educational standards of a 
number of young people and adults before vocational training 
or retraining can be offered - a point that has repeatedly 
been stressed in reports on vocational training that have 
appeared in recent years. Finally, there is a widespread opinion 
expressed in the national reports that there is, at present, an 
insufficient level of innovative activity within the Community 
in the provision of courses for those adults who have 
experienced long periods of unemployment. 



5. FTJRTHBl ANALYSIS OF INNOVATIONS SELECTED BY NATIONAL TECHNICAL 



TEAMS 

For reasons of space and conciseness tMs volume contains only 
tJie individual national reports on Trends in Innovations 
and the record sheets for each member state listing and 
describing innovations in detail are only available on request 
and in a limited number of Coranunity languages. Although the 
first four sections of the synthesis report and the national 
reports make frequent reference to the innovations recorded by 
each national team, the wealth of informative material 
assenibled on the record sheets cannot be completely conveyed. 
It is felt that this riiaterial is of special interest to 
practitioners in the field of training who would appreciate 
the opportunity to:- 

a) gain an overview of the types of innovation that the 
national teams considered to be interesting and 
important when compiling their reports. 

b) gain a broader view of innovations in the key areas of 
pedagogy and target-groiq>s for innovative action. 

c) make direct contact with colleagues in their own 
countries or in other member states who are involved in 
establishing similar types of projects. 

However, it should be stressed that the innovations described 
on the record sheets are too small in number to be able to alone 
exemplify all the innovative trends in any given member state. 
Flirthermore, the process of selection of innovations varied 
from one national technical team to another. The analysis 
carried out in section 5 of the synthesis report aims to convey 
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the quality of many of the projects described and to provide a 
structured overview of the record sheets which may lead readers 
to examine these further. 

Overview of types of ini^vation represented on record sheets by 
member state 

For the purpose of analysing types of innovatic«i, four categories of 
innovation were distipguished by the author of the synthesis report 
in order to facilitate the task of cross-cultural analysis • These 
categories are:- 

I Course - aims and content 

II Course - organizational and/or institutional framework 

III Target-groi^ 

IV Course - pedagogy 

In identifying different categories of innovation the author 
drew extensively upon the useful typology of innovation included in 
the German report (p. 141 and which was employed by the author of 
that report in the process of selecting the innovations to be 
included in the final sfet of record sheets. 

The first way in vMch we can use these categories of innovation is 
to analyse by member state the distribution of innovations araong the 
four categories. The analysis contained in Table I is based on the 
technical teams* own analysis of tf*^ innovative qualities of the 
projects they had selected except in the case of Germany, France 
and Italy for which an analysis was not available. In the 
case of these three countries, the analysis has been carried out 
by the author of the synthesis report based on the innovative 
qualities recorded oa the record sheets themselves. In a nuriber of 
cases, projects were considered to have more than one innovative 
quality so that the number of innovative qualities recorded is 
generally greater than the record sheets for any one member state. 
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Table 1 Categories of innovation by tneiriber state 



Meinber 
State 



Categories of innovation 



Course - 
aims and 
content 



Course 
organization 



Target 
group 



Course 
pedagogy 



B 



+++++ 
++++ 



++++ 



++++ 



DK 



+++++ 



+++++ 



+++++ 



n H i 
n M I 



+++- 



+++++ 



+++++ 
+++++ 



F 



+++++ 



+++++ 



IRL 



+++++ 
+++++ 
+++++ 
+ 



+++++ 

■K-H-+ 



m i l 



+++++ 
+++++ 
+++++ 



NL 



+++++ 
+ 



+++++ 
+++++ 
++ 



++ 



+++++ 



++++ 



+++++ 
+ 



■ HIM 



UK 



+++++ 



+++++ 



++++ 



+++++ 
+++ 



+++++ 
+++++ 
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Structured analysis of pedagogic innovations as recorded by 
technical teams 

In this synthesis report it has been decided to provide a 
Conraunity-wide analysis of two of the four categories of 
innovation selected for the record sheets, the category of 
pedagogic innovation (IV) and the category of target-groups 
(III). Of the remainii^ two categories, the first (I), course 
aims and content has been extensively dj-scussed in preceding 
chapters, the second (II), organization, is the category most 
closely embedded within the context of national provision and 
does not lend itself well to cross-national classification. 
If we take the category of pedagogic innovations recorded by the 
technical teams on the record-sheets, we find that we can break 
this category down into sub-categories and then sub-divixJe each 
siib-category into a nunber of variants 

Category of pedagogic innovations 

Sub-category A Learner-orientated 
Variants 

(i) (Quality of trainer-trainee relationship 

(ii) Individualised or flexible learning prpgramroes 

(iii) Work experience as learning resource 

(iv) Learners' experience or special skills as 
learning resource 

(v) Qunriculutn development for learners' special 
needs 



Sub-category B 



Structural 



Variants 



(i) 



Modularisation 



Sub-category C 



Technological 
Variants 

(i) Computer-assisted learning 

(ii) Distance learning. 



Sub-categories A, B and C are not mutually exclusive. By 
examining the sub-categories and some of their variants \ge 
acquire an overview of the rar^ge and distributim of pedagogic 
innovation proposed in the data collected. By denoting the 
originators of innovations according to meniber state we can 
build up two distribution patterns, the distribution of different 
types of pedagogic innovation within the examples proposed by 
individual menber states and the frequency of occurrence of 
innovations across the whole set of national reports. 
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Table 2 Pedagogic innovation; distribution by type and Menibe r State 
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C/ Technological 
Computer assisted 
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Distance learning 
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+ 
+ 
+ 
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++ 
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5.2.1 Work experience as a learning resource 



As there is not space or time enough to examine in detail every 
type of pedagogic innovation as it manifests itself in the 
different member states, we shall merely look in detail at the 
most frequ^t variant of pedagogic innovation in each of the three 
sub-categories. In sub-category A, Work experience as a learning 
resource is the only variant mentioned in all menfcer states. The 
meaning of this variant of pedagogic inrovation will become clearer 
as the relevant examples are discussed, but basically it refers to 
courses which deliberately make provision for participants to 
apply theoretical learning in a real work environment and to 
redirect this experience back into the course progranroe. This 
innovative quality differs from altemance partly because 
altemance is usually intended for young people and partly 
because altemance does not usually imply such complete integration 
of work experience. TWo of the U.K» initiatives which fall into 
this category are UK 05 B New Enterprise Progranine and UK 06 B 
Fellowship in Manufacturing Managanent. The UK 05 B integration 
of theory and work experience is described in the following terms:- 

'A four week residential period at the business school, 
made up of 'classwork' and tutorial sessions when a plan for 
the business is developed. 

A twelve week non-residential period at the location of 
the participants' own choosing and during which time he/she is 
seeking to move towards starting his/her business. During 
the programs each project is reviewed formally and informally 
at regular intervals.' 

This course was the forerunner of many other 'Start your own 
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business courses' and has been evaluated as highly effective. 
The way in which the business proposal itself determines the 
nature of course activity was felt to contribute greatly to 
effectivettess. UK 06 B consists of 20 weeks of theoretical 
teaching vAiich widens the individual's knowledge of aspects 
of new business management and a year of supervised application 
completing a project within a company. The technical team 
comments that:- 

*The main significance of this innovation is that performance 
improvement which depends upon experience can be accelerated by 
exposure to real work problems in an environment which stretches 
trainees to the limit in all aspects of performance. This is 
done by providing a strong support backup ..." 

Both the Italian innovations with this element involve updating 
courses for workers already in employment. IT 08 C is a course 
of * Training in 'Standard Operating Practices' Heat Treatment 
and Rolling Furnaces in Temi Steelworks' . Here the target 
group is production workers and 'each participant applies his 
store of theoretical and practical knowledge to the real working 
situatiai, works with the rest of the group in seeking optimum 
methods, verifies his approach to the plant, adjusts his 
performance in the light of his findings and attempts to define 
both roles and tasks' . IT 14 E (200 Hour on the Job Training 
Course - Vine Growing - Directed Pest Control Methods) offered 
participants 50 hours of theoretical training in winter followed 
by 150 hours of application in the sumnier months. Both the 
Italian' projects were evaluated as producing greater openness 
to new ideas and an increased degree of self-awareness in 
participants. 
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The pedagogic innovations discussed under this heading are all 
characterised by a pattern where the work activity itself is the 
dominant factor, not only in determining the nature and timing 
of theoretical instruction but also becomes the real field of 
learning and application. The Danish Production Schools (Dk 10 C) 
are characterised by the very close integration of production 
work and the teaching of basic subjects to disadvantaged young 
people vMle DA 02 A (Brewery workers' training) bases learning 
on 'the participants own experience of family life, working life, 
social life, and leisure activities'. The project from Germany 
in this field, IE 07 E (Hoechst Learning Roan) uses the same 
principle of bringing theoretical reflection to bear on 
working life with the aim of improving its quality. This 
project, in v^ich 6-8 workers meet regularly one hour a week 
to discuss the organization of the firm and of their own 
work is described as 'an attempt to make the \^ole work 
process into an educational learning process . . . giving the 
opportunity to change the way the firm is organized from below' . 

These innovations are typical of the very numerous learner-centred 
pedagogical innovations described in the data in that they are 
characterised by respect for the learner-participant as an 
experienced adult requiring guidance rather than instruction 
and with much to contribute to the content and construction 
of the course. The majority of pedagogic innovations in fact 
fall into sub-category A (learner-orientated). 

.2 Modular courses and unites capital isables 

Sub-category B, modularisation, is about the ordering of learning 
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experiences into discrete units which allow for more flexible 
learning prpgrairaies to be established. Six reports put forward 
exanples of innovations in which the modular structure is 
the most prominent innovative quality and both the Belgian 
record sheets and the French report refer to the new system of 
unitSs capitalisables . (BE 1.2) The French team make a 
distinction between modularisation and unites capital isables . 
This systan of course structuring and assessment differs from 
modular courses firstly by defining the content of training not 
in terms of a syllabus but in terms of ability to perform given 
tasks, secondly, courses are not composed of units of training 
but of a series of checks or controls v^ch correspond to the 
minimun levels of competence necessary for certification 
however this competence may have been acquired. Clearly, all 
experiments and structures which allow for greater individualisatiai 
of course provision to take into account the varied experience 
of adult learners and their special circumstances constitute 
an important pedagogic advance. 



5*2.3 Pedagogic innovations using new technology 



To a certain extent, the innov/ations which come under 
sub-category C can be said to carry through the theme of 
flexibility and adaptability to the needs of learners already 
mentioned above, sometimes bringing continuing education and 
training to the areas no other courses could reach. UK 22 A 
is an example of the use and evaluation of computer-assisted 
learning packages to teach a recognised course of technical 
training which is one of the first experiments with this type 
of application in the U.K. The TOPCAT initiative (Texaco 
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onboard progranine of computer assisted trainingdIK 22 A) 
illustrates the way in which computer-assisted learning can enable 
course providers to set up^ courses in an environment (on board 
ship) where it has never before been practicable :- 

'ftman instructors are impractical at sea and on-board training 
using books, films, etc. has traditionally been considered 
ineffective because of its passive nature. TOPCAT overcomes 
these problems because it is interactive and reacts to the 
students in a unique manner depending on their level of 
understanding. ' 

The German project in this field of distance learning is an attempt 
to systematically classify, evaluate and make available 
distance learning materials which have already been developed but 
v*iich are not at present widely known or available. (DE 16 E) 
The U.K. distance learning project mentioned here (UK 17 B) is 
rather different in that it forms a definite course of study 
leading to a qualification aimed at updating adult staff in 
modem technology and principles. Mixed media packages are 
supplied to students who study independently for most of the 
time in their own homes. One of the Irish distance leamifig 
initiatives has a very different target audience from the British 
(IR 19 D) and has as its aim:- 

'to enable early school leavers and the population in general 
to broaden their education and enhance their career prospects 
as well as update their skills.' 

Teaching methods for this course again involve a mixed package 
of correspondence material plus audio-visual aids and face to face 
contact assembled together in vocationally-orientated courses. 
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The French distance learning experiinent was, like the U,K, one, 
largely dictated by the need to provide learning materials for 
a target audience which had very little time available for study 
during working hours (self-employed craftsmen in the building 
industry) and relies on a mixture of learning materials. (ER 15 D) 

Several points are raised by these examples of distance learning 
projects. There seems to be general consensus that mixed 
packages must be introduced in which some face to face contact 
plays an Important part. The French initiative points to 
how distance learning could provide updating opportunities for 
a hitherto neglected group - the self-employed. The U.K. 
initiative points to developments in a rather different 
direction r eaployees meeting the organisation's needs for 
updating but doing so in their own time instead of in that of 
the firm. It- seems possible that distance learning techniques 
could be exploited in a number of ways - to create more 
effective and enjoyable learning situations but also to cut down 
on the costs of updating for firms at the expense of the 
employee's leisure time. 

5.2.4 Conclusions on pedagogic innovations 

This survey of pedagogic innovations across the main themes and 
throughout the member states is necessarily an approximate 
exercise since some projects i^ich may have contained these 
pedagogic qualities may not have been included because these 
elements were not identified as the most important qualities. 
However, the survey does give a reliable picture of the main 
directions in pedagogic practice which are felt to be important 
in member-states - these initiatives can be seen to be 
overwhelmingly characterised by learner orientation and 
flexibility. Increasingly they are moving away from conventional 
'banking' concepts of pedagogy towards new trainer/ trainee 
relationships based on exploration of the trainee's own 
experiences and learning. 
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Conimnity-wlde analysis of varieties of target group 



It was argued above that pedagogic innovations constitute a 
relatively context-free category and that there is therefore 
likely to be considerable similarity in trends between member 
states. Given that two of the areas of activity for innovation 
to be considered by the national teams were defined in terms of 
the target grotp (those facing unemployment and the long-term 
unemployed) > we might expect there to be considerable similarity 
between member states in terms of target groups. This assunption 
would, however, ignore the fact that the identification of a 
previously unperceived or neglected target group can in itself 
constitute a source of innovation. Many reports showed 
considerable awareness of target groups as a source of 
innovation and put forward projects involving previously neglected 
target groups both within the agreed areas and in additional 
material not falling within the themes mentioned. Without careful 
perusal of all the record sheets it is not easy to gain an 
idea of the variety of target groups which constitute innovations 
in this field. A table has therefore been prepared not so 
much for the purpose of demonstrating cannon directions, although 
these are apparent, but with the aim of providing an immediately 
accessible overview of the variety of target groups which 
undoubtedly exist in all member states but which are not always 
perceived as able to benefit from a course of training. 



1 Again it should be noted that this table is based only on 

target groups specifically identified as constituting an innovation. 
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Table 3 Types of target groups identified in technical teams* record sheets 



Target group 


B 


DK 


D 


F 


IRL 


I 


NL 


UK 


Ethnic group with language difficulties 




+ 










+ 


+ 


Young people in first employment 










++ 




+ 


+ 


Women returners with high level 
engineering qualifications 
















+ 


Large scale operation for redundant 
workers or young people 










+ 
+ 


+ 




+ 


Individual Si some with low level 
ed. hoping to start small 
businesses 


+ 












+ 


+ 


Older long-term unemployed or 
redundant 








+ 








+ 
+ 


Young people have actively 
rejected formal education 


+ 


+ 






+ 






+ 
+ 


Individuals with more than one 
ocaq>ation in underdeveloped areas 








+ 










Students, scientists and 
graduates 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 






+ 
+ 








Travelling people 










+ 








Semi-skilled or unskilled workers 
in employment 




+ 
+ 


++ 
+ 






+ 


+ 




Elderly 






+ 












Social workers 






+ 












Trade-unionists 






+ 






+ 






Bo^loyers 






+ 












Trainers /planners in regional 
devt 












+ 






Individuals with a low level of 
education 




++ 
t 










++ 




Young people without work or 
education 




+++ 
+ 










++ 
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5.3.1 New target-groups within the categories of school-leavers and 
unskilled workers 

It is obvious that the category of target group is more 
context-determined than that of pedagogic innovation and a 
niinber of initiatives vMch constitute innovations in some 
national contexts constitute hallowed traditional practice in 
others. A case in point are courses being run in the U.K. and 
in the Republic of Ireland for young people in unskilled first 
employment. Traditionally there has been no training leave or 
educational provision for this group in either meirber state 
and awareness has been growing that this neglect is both socially 
unjust - given the resources devoted to the education of more 
academic groups of young people - and also totally out of step 
with most advanced industrialised European countries. In the U.K., 
Unified Vocational Preparation (UK 28 C) represents a first 
experimental step in this direction. It can be seen that the 
fact that this type of provision has had no tradition in the 
U.K. has been advantageous in some ways since the approach 
adopted has been pragpiatic and not over-dominated by institutional 
and organisational constraints. 

The evaluation of the Irish Republic's pilot project 'Educacion 
for Youth in Einployment' is similarly positive, noting 'the 
willingness of employers to become directly involved in the 
education process and act as consultants and sponsors of the 
projects'. This course also appears to have evd<ed new attitudes 
to the education of a group only just out of school:- 

'As far as the participants were concerned there was a 
perceived difference in attitude to full-time students on 
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pre-employment courses for, although of similar age, because the 
project participants were working and had begun to take greater 
responsibility for their lives, they were more independent and 
less reliant on their tutor as a purveyor of knowledge • . 
(IR 16 D) Denmark and Germany have a long tradition of 
providing some training for a high proportion of school leavers 
so that their concerns are clearly quite different from those 
of the Irish Republic and the U.K. Both Deiroark and Germany 
include a nunber of projects for the up-grading of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers in their record sheets. Considerable 
efforts are reported in the Danish courses to overcome the 
participants' siaspicion of formal education. In the initiative 
entitled •Educational barriers' 'the first part of the project 
was a study of the educational barriers that keep the 
educationally disadvantaged from participating in leisure time 
courses. The seccxKl part of tbe project consisted of a course 
designed to limit such educational barriers: having found potential 
participants, the course content took account of the wishes of the 
gro:^' and instruction was based as far as possible on the 
participants' own esqperience' . (DA 05 B) 

5.3.2 Special target-groups 

Some of the target-groups in Table 3 reflect particular national 
preoccupations, the category 'individuals with more than one 
occupatioi in underdeveloped areas' proposed as an innovation 
in the French report in fact reflects the strong French 
coraaatment to regional development and to putting a halt to 
rural depopulatiai. This initiative (FR 11 D) aims to 
encourage new types of agricultural activity while at the 
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same time providing training for the local population and 
enccxiraging them to take a more active role in the process 
of research and development. In this connection the French 
report also identifies the emergence of a new profession as 
yet barely recognised and certainly not organised. This new 
profession is identified as that of development agent and 
involves detailed knowledge of local conditions linked to 
the ability to find sources of finance for the development and the 
ability to bring together the various local agencies. This, the 
French report discovers, is a target group in search of a course - 
it is encouraging to find that the course in fact exists, but 
in Italy, another member state strongly coninitted to various 
measures for regional development. The Italian course (IT 13 D) 
is based on the concept of the planner/trainer and aims to 
encourage the local planning and provision of training courses 
rtiich are closely related to socio-eccmomic development needs. 
Anodier course similar to this one is IT 12 D 'Job creation 
and tlie development of new working relationships - research 
and training in two inland areas in Southern Italy' . This project 
arose out of the need to mobilise local people and resources 
to cope with the aftermath of the Italian earthquake and its 
target group is union leaders and 'emerging activists'. The aim 
of the course was 'to stimulate public awareness in the inland 
areas of Avellino and Benevento of the new role of industrial 
relations, the structure and organisation of the labour market, 
the spirit of individual enterprise and the significance of all 
the local resources in the development of inland areas in the 
Kegion of Campania and to encourage action' . Together with the 
exan?)le from the Federal Republic of Germany, these are the 
only courses identified as being aimed at trade-unionists, a group 
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Which, along with en5)loyers and the elderly are found in all 
member states and which one might have expected to be the 
object of more innovative measures than are reported here. 
However, the aim of this section is to show the diversity of 
new needs that have been identified and should not omit a 
reference to a group identified in the U.K. in project UK 26 A 
'Wbmen in technology' . Courses for women have of necessity for 
the most part to be directed towards women with low levels of 
schoolii^ and low self-esteem. It is salutary to be reminded 
by diis innovation that some women are highly qualified but 
still have special needs arising from the heavy family 
responsibilities that are left to than. Thus the •Women in 
Technology* course aims to update both specialised knowledge 
and knowledge of industry and the labour market and to prepare 
higihly qualified women to enter the labour market again at 
an appropriate level. Finally, another special project which 
will be of interest to other member states is the Irish project 
for Travelling People, one of the Irish measures to assist 
the lopg-term unemployed. This is a unique group in Ireland 
with particularly severe training problems due to their low, or 
in some cases, non-existent level of educational attainment 
and their nomadic life style. This project also includes 
counselling services for travellers in the form of social 
education and preparation for life and marriage. (IR 13 C) 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1 The role of training projects in promoting regional development 

What coninon conclusions emerge from the reports in this volune? 
One theme vAiich is to be found in a significant number of reports 
concerns the linked issues of the importance of training as an 
element in regional development programmes and the need for 
devolution of responsibility for training to regional and local 
authorities. The French report is the one that places most 
stress on the central role played by training both in the 
development of rural areas and in urban renewal. The role of 
development agent is perceived as central to this process and 
it has already been noted (p. 59) that France is not the only 
member state to have identified the vital role that such an 
individual must play in bringing together key local organizations 
and in evaluating potential for development - all pre-requisites 
for building up the framework for development in which training 
will play a vital part. Although the French report does not deal 
at length with the. problems for the provision of training still 
^created at regional and local level by the virtual monopoly of 
educational provision and certification held by the Ministry 
of Education, it does recognise this as a key area if what is now 
innovation in regional development is to become accepted practice. 
The same recognition of the need for training to be integrated 
into a wider fram^i^ork of planning for economic development is 
fully recognised in a majority of menber states. Thus the U.K. 
report, in its overview of trends in policy and planning states 
that there are ' signs of some movement towards broader more coherent 
strategies', one of these signs being, 'training developments 




geared to regional and local circunstances through whole 
'packages' of training and other initiatives, designed to 
generate employment opportunities through the stimulation 
of local enterprise and the development of supporting 
prpgraranaes. • A move towards decentralisation 'in order to 
maintain the principle of flexibility in response to local 
needs' is also mentioned. Another member-state which strongly 
stresses the active role that training measures must play 
in the creation of new jobs is the Republic of Ireland, Here 
the analysis stresses a shift in emphasis from training for 
employment already established to training for the planned 
development of employment 

*From the projects examined, one could ccxiclude that the 
role of training and caitinuing education has undergone a 
remarkable shift in emphasis over the last number of years. 
Hitherto, training has been something which has largely 
taken place subsequent to job creatioi; it would now appear 
that training and continuing education is in fact adopting a more 
assertive role and is becoming involved in the active creation 
of new enterprises. ' 

The Italian report also mentions the increasing need for the 
very careful planning of training programmes and their special 
importance in the programme of development and recovery for 
areas of the Mezzogiomo. There is a tendency in the Italian 
report to assuoae that the problems of the Mezzogiomo are 
unparalleled in the rest of the Coraraunity. While that may be 
true in terms of the scale of the problem, many member-states 
are now coming to grips with the problems of regions vAiose 
economic infrastructure has been devastated by structural economic 
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change and the examples given by Italy in relation to the 
Mezzogiorno do find parallels elsewhere in Europe - the attempts 
to mobilise the resources of local cocununities in the 
Mezzogiorno are a case in point. 

Cannon innovatory trends towards the development of more 
flexible and more individualised progranmes for learning 

While the integration of training measures into regional and 
urban development activities is clearly an important phenomenon 
and one reported as concerning three out of four of the large 
industrialised menber-states, the most widespread of the trends in 
innovatim that can be discerned from these reports caicerns not 
the organization of courses but the .implications for teaching 
methods of the adult learner, perceived within the context of 
an established life-style and bringing to any training 
initiative new ways of learning and a rich fund of experience not 
only of work but of comonunity, domestic and family life. Many 
member states report a movement towards providing courses that 
take account of the adult learner's established life-style and 
coranitraents. The French report stresses the diversification 
of educational locations - no longe- just schools and 
colleges but also the work-place and the community. Courses 
are being modularised and are no longer caiceived of in 
terms of a given time-span but as a set of modules which can be 
acquired by the learner over a period of time to suit him or 
herself. From the Netherlands a similar preoccupation is 
reported:- 

'In the frame of methods e«nd didactics, the adjustment to 
. the life and work situation of adults becomes more and 
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more important; again this is part of the broader 
endeavour to give participants more influence on the 
programming of courses.' 

There is evidence too that the model of formal schooling is 
being progressively abandoned by innovators in Italy \A\ere 
greater flexibility in course provision and the desire to reach 
new target groups are the aim. Denmark also shows a 
preoccupation with the process of learning in adults, a process 
Which, it is felt, is not really understood and which is the 
subject of a study undertaken by the Educational Council for 
Youth and Adult Education in 1981. This study aims to examine 
three areas which are very close to the areas of interest raised 
by other member states:- 

• - the development of learning at work 

- the development of informal learning in the home 
envirorment 

- the development of special subject courses and 
acknowledgement of real conpetence, regardless of how 
this is attained.' 

The promotion of greater flexibility of course provision and 
adjustment to learners* needs is also stressed in the U.K. 
report, althou^ here, as in the Irish Republic, 'there is some 
concern that the adult unemployed are relatively neglected by the 
innovators.* But the situation in the U.K. is summarised 
as follows:- 

•This increased flexibility in organisation of learning is 
reflected through the system, both in college-based and company- 
based prograiiines. More flexible modes of part-time study, periodic 
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Study linked with mcxiule and credit systems, self -paced and 
individualised progrannaes, are now widely in evidence.* 

When the survey of pedagogic innovations was examined, based on 
the recorded examples provided by meniber-states, the use of work 
and work experience as a learning resource was found to recur 
frequently. This trend is further confirmed in the comments of 
the reports from the member states. The Danish interest in 
adults* experiences as a basis for learning has already been noted 
but we should also mention again in this connection the interest 
expressed in the Netherlands report in this area of pedagogy. 

Distance learning and the development of audio-vi^'ual media 
courses in general were identified as important trends from the 
recorded innovations analysed, but here again, supplementary 
information is available from the reports of meiiber states. 
In Denmark, an *Open University' experiment will be introduced 
in Jutland in the autunn of 1983 and the Belgian report mentions 

'the development of audio-visual teaching aids and their 
distribution by means of conmunity T.V. channels and by cable 
T.V. ' . 

In the Netherlands, correspondence education and educational 
broadcasting is already well-established, however, it is 
acquiring new importance with preparations for the opening of 
the Open University in 1984. Among the courses offered by the 
O.U. of the Netherlands will be short, courses designed to 
encourage new ventures in creating employment. Ireland and 
Germany are also countries vAiere distance education is being 
exploited to open up continuing education and training provision 
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to wider target ^groups. 



Continuing education and training as a model for educational 
development 

The richness of the range of innovations quoted in this field 
point to a genuine evolution in thinking and in practice in all 
that concerns the process of learning, an evolution vjhich, 
it could be argued, could finally bring educational practice 
into the twentieth century. Several reports refer to the escape 
from 'school-type models' of education and this is a common 
and important theme. All member-states have inherited and failed 
to transform traditional educational systems in which the 
learner - usually a child - is assumed to bring nothing of value 
to the educational process and where the learner is expected 
to make all the concessions needed to fit into the curriculun, 
timetable, pace and objectives of the educational institution. 
The coherence of educational systems, enibodied in teacher 
organisations, administrators, ex-pupils etc. confers upon 
them an in-built resistance to cliange while their insulation 
from instrumental goals other than those that the institutions 
set for themselves i.e. examinations, means that they will be 
equally resistant to pressures for change in society or the 
economy. In absolute contrast to the inflexibility and internal 
cohesiveness of traditional educational systems, we now 
have the emergence, hopefully not of a system, but of provision 
for a far larger public than that ever catered for by the 
traditional systems of provision for continuing education and 
training. As exemplified in this study, this provision is 
firstly highly responsive to instrumental goals and situations. 



Thus it escapes the strait jacket of the traditional curriculum 
which is an excuse for teaching the same thir\g regardless of 
circumstances or learners, and talks in terms of coiorse 
objectives and course content which is constructed to respond 
to a previously analysed need. Furthermore, instead of an 
audience of children, all ccmveniently graded, continuing 
education and traimng is continually faced with a* heterogeneous 
audience of experienced and sometimes vocal adults. The 
response of the providers demonstrated in these innovations 
is to adjust provision by means of individualised learning, 
flexible duration of courses, modularisation. Adults are not 
always available or able to fit in with the constraints of 
tiroe and place expected by traditional systems - innovators have 
responded with distance learning, computer-assisted packages to be 
tused at home or in the place of work. Thus the ability of 
innovators in continuing education and training to work flexibly 
and outside normal institutional frameworks has resulted in the 
development of innovative courses and other initiatives which are 
overvAielmingly leamer-orienti?.ted but which nevertheless conform 
to the wider aim of developing skills and aptitudes which can 
contribute to economic and community development. The 
innovative potential of this field to develop a realistic 
alternative pedagogy could easily be destroyed by over-rigid 
organization or centralisation. What is also needed is a way 
of making resources available for continuing education and 
training which does not involve imposing heavy administrative 
control of the operations. There are ho notable innovations 
mentioned in this field, although some promising combinations of 
course organizers are described, notably collaboration between 
local trade-unions, local employers and local authorities. 
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6.4 The significance of innovation 



Innovations are by definition not representative of established 
practice and therefore it must be made quite clec.r that the 
trends discussed in the various sections above refer only to 
trends in innovative activity and not to trends in what is 
actually being provided in the field of continuing education 
and training in member states. There are a nupaber of ways of 
viewing innovations. The more optimistic view is to regard them 
as' exemplary mcxiels and forerunners of what will in the future 
become established practice, the more pessimistic view, is 
to see innovations and experiinentation in general as a useful 
safety valve, channelling the energies of those who desire change 
away from the established system. Vfe would be more justified 
in taking this second view if the innovations considered here 
had shown no cannon qualities cross-nationally and 
appeared to be the product of idiosyncratic and arbitrary 
impulses for change. This cannot be said to be the case for 
the innovations described in this report. Far from being the 
product of country-specific conditions, they can be seen to be 
in part, at least, the response to the urgent need for alternative 
models of economic development experienced by all member states. 

However, the fact that much of the innovation reported here has its 
origins in urgent social needs coimon to most member states does 
not mean that best practice will become established practice 
without further action by governments, industry, local and 
coranwnity groups. Hie trends in innovation identified in this 
report give a clear indication of the new directions which can 
make training more effective and provide a more worthwhile 
experience for participants. However, the resources and action 
to ensure that this progress is consolidated must come from 
the govenroent and from industry in close collaboration with 
regional and local planning authorities. 
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RECXMMENDATIONS 



Ihe national teams meeting together with CEDEFOP on completion 
of the eight national reports and the synthesis report strongly 
endorsed the following points which emerge from tte enquiry into 
'Trends in InnovaticHi in Continuing Education and Training' :- 

Ihe importance of flexible^ locally or regionally based 
organisation for the provision of continuing education and 
training in order to respond swiftly to local and regional 
circunstances and to labour market conditions , 

* 

The need for all member states to fully recognise the significance 
of new technology (computer assisted learning^ distance learning 
etc) in providing new channels of conmunication and means of 
teaching especially relevant to the area of continuing 
education and training . 

The need for menfcer states to examine carefully the quality and 
relevance of coitinuing education and training for the long-term 
unemployed adult vibere the teams considered that there was 
evidence of a disturbing lack of innovation and an absence 
of updating opportunities in new technology . 

The need for' a greater flow of information both within and 
between member states in the area of continuing education and 
training so that providing organizations and member states can 
better identify and act upon relevant experience and benefit from 
the results of pilot projects > experimentation and evaluation 
throughout the Community , 
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1. INTRODUCnON 

LI Project aims and methods 

In the project, the Belgian working group set itself three aims. 

The first was to give CEDEFOP as full a picture as possible of 
emerging trends and innovations in the field of training. In so doing, 
it hoped to achieve its second aim: to update the comparative study 
on adult vocational training systems in EEC Member States (1). 

The third aim, an internal goal, was to a great extent achieved. It 
was to foster closer relations between training agencies and to 
promote the exchange of information between them* 

In carrying out this work, the group called on the cooperation of the 
bodies and institutions which had helped to compile the Belgian study 
on adult vocational training systems (2), i.e. 

L I.F.F.P, 

(Institut Fjrancophone de Formation Permanente des Classes 
Moyennes) 

(French -language Institute of Further Education for Small 
Businessmen and Traders) 

2. Het Ministerie Van Nationale Opvoeding 
(Ministry of National Education [Flemi^]) 

3. O.N.E.M. (Office National de TEmploi) 
(National Employment Board [French-language]). 

4. Le Mnistfere de T Agriculture /.^ . . r a • i-. \ 
^ ((vfinistry of Agriculture; 

5. Het Ministerie van Landbouw 

6. I.V.V.M. 

(Instituut voor Voortdurende Vorming van de Middenstand) 
(Institute of Further Education for Small Businessmen and 
Traders [Flemish-language]). 

7. R,V,A. (Rijksdienst voor Arbeidsvoorziening) 
(National Employment Board [Flemish -language]). 

8. Le Ministere de 1' Education Nationale 
(Direction de la Promotion Sociale) 

(Ministry of Education - Social Advancement Department) 

(1) Dr. P. DEBATY: "Description des systfemes de formation professionnsUe en 
Belgique" 

(2) The addresses of these agencies are given at the end of the report. 
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In addition to these agencies, the group was assisted by the unions 
and the Belgian employers' federation, the F6d6ration des Entreprises 
de Belgique (F.E.B.). The unions attended the earlier meetings but 
then dropped out, although they gave their backing to the project 
and expressed a strong wish to be kept informed of progress. The 
Ministry of Employment also attended the meetings, its attitude 
being advisory and informative. 

At the start of the discussions, each agency undertook to supply data 
sheets on its activities. From these sheets, a choice was then to be 
made of trends and innovations to be included in the consolidated 
report. With the passage of time, however, it became apparent that 
this was not the most efficient arrangement: it was time-consuming 
and O.N.E.M. found it difficult to outline tendencies and innovations 
relating to other bodies. As a result it was decided that each agency 
should draw up its own report on trends and furnish descriptions to 
illustrate those trends. O.N£.M. was to retain responsibility for 
ecmpiling the consolidated report. 

This meant that eight separate reports on trends were produced. 

F.E£., the Belgian employers* federation, attended all the steering 
group meetings and was in agreement vwth the text of the consolidat- 
ed report. The technical , working group responsible for' the final 
drafting of the report on trends would like to thank all the 
representatives of the training agencies for their contributions 
towards the project (data sheets and reports). 
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Brief introduction to adult vocational training !n Belgium 

"Adult vocational training" covers courses organized by the "Social 
Advancement" department which used to come under the f^/finistry of 
Education, those offered by the Institutes of Further Education for 
Small Businessmen and Traders under the auspices of the Ministry for 
Small Firms and Traders, courses set up by O.N.E.M» and agricultural 
courses formerly arranged under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

For the time being, under the institutional reform of the Belgian 
State, responsibility for vocational training has been transferred to 
the two community authorities. This calls for some explanation. The 
institutional structure in Belgium used to be relatively simple. There 
were three separate levels: national, provincial and local (the 
"communes"). There are now two more sub-divisions, known as "the 
regions" and the "communities", both taking over certain responsi- 
bilities that used to be the prerogative of the national authority. 
There are three regions (the Flemish, Walloon and Brussels regions) 
and two communities (the French and the Flemish). 

"Social advancement" and "vocational training" are two of the issues 
for which responsibility is to be transferred from national authorities 
to community agencies. 

Although the different types of vocational training we have listed are 
still closely linked with their original national ministry in many 
respects (such as personnel and infrastructure), by law it is now the 
executive authority in each of the two communities which regulates 
them through the issue of decrees. 

In all likelihood vocational training vAll be administered in different 
ways by the two communities in the future, as will be the case with 
Brussels -based schemes designed for both Flemish- and French- 
speaking trainees. In the Flemish community, it is the Ministry for 
Flemish Culture v^o is responsible for vocational training, whereas in 
the French community that responsibility lies with the president of 
the executive authority. 

— oooOooo — 
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». INNOVATORY TRENDS IN ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
2.1 General trends 

2.1.1 Mbdular courses (1) 

Now that institutions have to cater for a wider range of 
people and meet more diversified training objectives, they all 
adopt this method of organization. Courses are shorter and 
cumulative; they are more likely to be tailor-made to the 
individual and are organized within the sphere of further 
education. The extent of modularization varies depending on 
the agency. 

2.1.2 Altemmce (2) 

Alternance training means supplementing theoretical learning 
by a period of in-company work experience, or rather alternat- 
ing periods of work with periods of education or training 
outside the workshop or office. 

Individual agencies, however, translate the principle into 
practice In different ways. In some cases (I.F.F.P and I.V.V.M) 
they provide true alternance training. In others the arrange- 
ments are mixed, alternance forming only part of the training; 
practical experience may be slotted into the period of theore- 
tical learning or follow directly on that period. 

Another arrangement Is the regular sandwiching of practical 
periods into learning periods. 



and (2) These trends are illustrated by two projects described in the data 
sheets ("fiches"): modularization by the "cumulative units" 
project (Ministry of Education - fiche 2), and alternance training 
by the "reception staff" project (LV.V.M. and O.N.E.M. - fiche 3). 
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2.1.3 Cooperation among training agencies 

At grass roots level, cooperation may take various practical 
forms. For instance, O.N.E.M. and educational establishments 
work together on the Saturday and weekday courses of further 
training in management and computing? O.N.E.M. collaborates 
with I.F.F.P. and I.V.V.M. in arranging management training; and 
liaison on a more academic level was the colloquium arranged by 
O.N.E.M. on the theme of "active teaching methods in adult 
education", attended by about 300 people from every environment 
in which education is a concern. 



2.1.4 New technology 

There is no doubt that the technological innovation of the 1970s 
and 1980s has been the arrival of informatics and the micro- 
processor. 

Every training agency is faced with new technologies and is try- 
ing to find a rapid, effective response to the changes occurring 
in the workplace. 

The main difficulty, however, is obtaining the necessary 
equipment more quickly than in the past. 

2.1.5 New woridng methods 

Training in working methods" is not directly linked with the use 
of new technology; in the context of adult education, it tends to 
be training in work methods based on known technologies whose 
use is necessary in order to keep abreast of current economic 
events. 

In the field of energy saving, for instance, new applications have 
now been found for a good deal of conventional technological 
expertise. 
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2. 1.6 Efforts to combat and prevent unemployment 

Attempts to combat and prevent unemployment through 
vocational training are in essence taking two forms: 

- schemes promoting polyvalence and specialization for both the 
unemployed and those in employment; 

- efforts to set up training programmes designed to create 
specific new jobs. 

Institutions more specifically involved with the training of 
craftsmen or the self-employed are displaying the same concern 
for preventing unemployment or underemployment by introducing 
such subjects as business management into their training 
program mes. 

2.1.6.1 The development of polyvalence and 
special izat ion 

All training agencies try to give their trainees a better 
chance of finding or retaining employment by striking the 
right balance between versatility and specialization. 

Under some schemes, training in these two aspects is 
consecutive, broad general instruction in the school being 
followed by a short specialized course. Under others, the 
two forms of training are simultaneous, achieving a 
balance between general and specialist learning in 
accelerated courses* 

The methodological principles of integration and indivi- 
dualization can both be identified in this tendency. 

Polyvalence is interpreted in various ways: in teaching 
one skill, a limited knowledge of associated skills may be 
imparted; management aspects may be included in a 
purely technical course; or general education relevant to 
the skill being taught may be provided (for example by 

incorporating a social behaviour module or a language 

(» 

module in a technical course). 
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2.L6.2 Job creation through vocational training (1) 

Efforts are being made to set up training programmes 
designed to create specific new jobs. Vocational training 
has an unexpectedly creative role to play here in that it 
may bring to light jobs of which employers are unaware 
and fill in the gaps. 

Instances of this are the locum services brought into 
being in the agricultural sector and the O.N^E.M, courses 
in small business management and the management of in- 
company computer sections. 

2.1.7 Trends in aodo-vocaUorMl action as part of vocational training 
projects 

2.1.7.1 Preliminary action 

There are certain factors in every training course which, 
however vital to the achievement of optimum results, 
cannot be covered in the time and with the resources 
available. Adult education, for example, usually given in 
groups and directed towards a practical goal, is hampered 
by the constraint of time, with the result that efforts 
are concentrated on the subject of the course. Neverthe- 
less, there is a growing trend towards providing a system- 
atic background to the subject in the form of observa- 
tion, guidance, motivation or information activities, 
either preceding a vocational course or as the first stage 
in the course. 



(1) See data sheet on the course in "the management of small and mediu 
sized undertakings" organized by O.N.E.M./R.V.A. (fiche 18). 
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2AJ.2 Perioheral action 

It is apparent that efforts are being stepped up to help 
job applicants find work (for example, through modules 
on "presenting oneself to a potential employer" or **how 
to apply for jobs*0. Efforts are also being deployed to 
create the most effective manpower as possible for the 
economy. In some respects this trend complements job 
creation efforts. It has taken the practical form of 
legislation on vocational training and certain groups wjch 
as women and young people* 

Trends associated with the three priorities 

2.2.1 Trainiog initiatives in response to the challenges posed 
by the new technologies. 

Innovation is a term that can properly be used when discussing 
new techniques and technology with which companies and 
training institutions are confronted, but it is less appropriate in 
describing the steps being taken by those institutions io keep 
breast of change, for they have been constantly alert to 
technical and technological developments. This continuous process 
of adaptation may be seen as one of the prevailing tendencies 
among training agencies. 

In their working methods, the tendency is evidenced by: 

" the continuous survey of the working world and the jobs 



market, both systematic and non*systematic; 

measures associated with the training of trainers, designed to 
keep them in constant touch with technical and technological 
developments; 

sophisticated working and teaching methods that make 
increasing use of alternance systems and cooperation with 
other agencies; a further incentive for that cooperation has 
been the difficulty of adapting specific infrastructure to the 
new techniques and working methods. 
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In Belgium, there are two main focal points around which new 
technology is being developed: informatics in the service of 
management and production; and energy saving, or the search for 
and use of alternative sources of energy. 

a) Inf ormat tcs (1) 

It is becoming apparent that people working at every level 
need to adapt to changes in this field, from the trained 
specialist who needs help in acquiring new techniques to the 
untrained person who has to learn how to use a terminal for 
the first time and handle the computer as an everyday tool 
in his working life on a par with the calculator or the 
telephone. 

This adaptation is needed in both management and produc- 
tion fields. No category is unaffected by the need to adapt: 
the office worker, engineer, production worker, self •employed 
worker and farmer must all be made aware of the changes 
and they all need advice. 

Let us briefly mention a few examples of the courses being 
offered: 

I.F>F.P. and I.V.V.M. - different aspects of the introduction 
of informatics, i.e. hardware and its use, applied manage- 
ment, stock management and new equipment and production 
tools. The modules devoted to informatics tend to be 
directed towards the needs of small and medium-sized 
undertakings. The two agencies try to make the self- 
employed aware of the arrival of the computer and train 
advisers to help them in using this new technique. 



Illustrated by the data sheets on "activation of computer techniques" 
(I.V.V.M.), "Saturday computing courses" (O.N.E.M. and R.V.A.), "introduction 
to the USB of small office computers" (Education Ministry, Social 
Advancement) and "computer section manager training" (O.N.E.M.) (fiches 4, 
1, 16 and 17). 
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Education Ministry ; introduction to informatics and the use of 
small office computers; advanced training in such subjects as 
numerical analysis. Hardware training modules are aimed at 
graduates (engineers and mathematicians), whereas software 
modules are designed more specifically for people with secondary 
education. 

Ministry of Agriculture ; the use of inf or m at ics not only in 
management and accounting but also in allocating daily rations 
for cattle. 

O.N.E.M. ; courses in computer section management and the use 
of numerically controlled machines; Saturday courses (full day) in 
computing. 

b) Energy saving and alternative sources of 
energy (1) 

Here again, the aim is to keep dbreast of technological change, 
sometimes taking old techniques that had been abandoned because 
they were inefficient and putting them to more profitable use 
(biogas technology, heat pumps and solar energy). 

c) The training of trainers in new techniques and 
techno 1 og i es (2) 

This is vital and in line with changes in the working world. Here 
again, the need is to move fast. The greatest obstacle is also 
the acquisition of adequate infrastructure. 

d) Other new technologies (3) 

The process of adapting to new technology is of course not con- 
fined to informatics and alternative sources of energy or energy 
saving. Schemes exist in the fields of food technology (pressure 
and steam cooking), electricity (digital techniques), plant health 
pharmacy and technology, livestock keeping, etc. 

All these schemes involve adapting to new techniques and techno- 
logy to some extent, but they also add to the specialization and 
diversity of skills so vital to all categories of the work force, 
helping them to stay in or return to a labour market in a 
constant process of rapid change. 

(1) (2) (3) These trends are illustrated respectively by the innovation data 
sheets on "biogas technology" (Ministry of Agriculture) (1), 
"technical retraining of instructors for industry" (R.V.A.) (2) and 
"hydraulic engineering" (R.V.A.) (3) - fiches 6, 9 and 5. 
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2*2.2 Training initiatives, particularly those within companies, 
to respond to the threat of unemployment. 

^ In general, people enjoy little job security at present , particularly 
those who fail to take advantage of further training or retrain- 
ing. It would have been interesting to take a closer look at 
certain in-company ventures, but unfortunately - as has been 
pointed out * the Belgian group has no specific data on the 
subject; the information supplied by the agencies listed at the 
beginning of this report will have to suffice. 

Some of the Belgian institutions working in the field of adult 
education are particularly concerned with improving the perform- 
ance of workers in their current occupations and helping them 
cope with the problems they encounter. These are mainly the 
Institutes for the Further Education of Small Businessmen and 
Traders and the agricultural organizations. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that they cater basically for the self-employed or 
small craftsmen, whereas other institutions tend to serve the 
unemployed and those in paid employment. Even so, no agency is 
exclusive or has a monopoly; it is merely that each one has its 
own priorities. 

The first tendency is to make people more versatile in their 
skilb. This polyvalence is not just in purely technical knowledge 
and expertise but also in the skills needed in the socio-economic 
environment in which they work. For example, growing emphasis 
is being placed on management concepts in agricultural and craft 
courses. What is the use of being a good technician if one lacks 
the administrative ability needed in mnning and expanding a 
business or farm? 

The second tendency , directly linked with the first, is the 
concern to keep abreast of change in training programmes . The 
training agencies look on the learning of new technologies as one 
way to combat and prevent unemployment. We sliould mention 
the schemes discussed in 2.2.1 relating to the ajbjects of 
Informatics, energy saving and alternative sources of energy. For 
example, efforts have been made in the field of training for 
Diesel and LPG mechanics. 

SI 



One important way of preventing unemployment is greater 
competitiveness, * achieved not by more versatility or learning new 
technologies but simply by adopting new working methods. There 
is an abundance of instances in agriculture, such as the drying of 
fodder for silage or biogas technology. 

The same trend as in the training of the self-employed, one in 
which the aim is to help overcome the fear of unemployment, is 
evidenced in the system of capitalizable units used in social 
advancement education. 

Another tendency is by no means new but is growing: adult 
education is seen as a lifelong process * People involved in the 
economy should be made aware of their true abilities and 
shortcomings and therefore their training and retraining needs. 

Creativity in efforts to combat and prevent unemployment is 
again displayed in two other tendencies: the use of specific 
training methods and cooperation among trc^ining agencies* 

It is obvious that rapid adaptation to developments of, say, a 
technological nature, will be facilitated by days set aside for 
contact, ad hoc seminars and the pooling of written information. 

For trainees who have little or no experience of life In the work* 
place, extensive use is made of alternance training, "vocational 
profiles" and any other means whereby a better grasp of reality 
can be acquired through familiarity with practical cases. 

There is growing collaboration among agencies in the exchange of 
information and programmes and in the sharing of infrastructure, 
as in the information field where O.N.E.M., for example, is 
working with manufacturers and teaching establishments. 

"Solidarity among the trained " is another tendency that deserves 
mention. It is more common in agricultural organizations (group 
accounting exercises, locum services). 
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2*2.3 Training initiatives, to assist the unemployed, particularly 
the long-term unemployed. 

Some of the training agencies that have cunlributed to this 
report cater more specifically for the unemployed, the main such 
agency being the Office National de TEmploi. This does not 
mean that the other institutions do not offer help; there are 
trends among them specifically associated with this target group; 
nor does O.N.E.M. cater solely for jobseekers, as point:^d out. It 
also arranges many activities for those in employment (see 
previous section). 

Target groups 

The firsi tendency is universal: to specify and differentiate 
between training schemes depending on the populations at which 
they are aimed. Among these populations is the constantly 
growing oroup of **the unemployed". Within this group, various 
&ub*groups have been identified and specific schemes launched for 
* each. 

a) The first 8ub*group consists of people who 
can be aided within a relatively short period 



There are many people who have been out of work for 
varying lenoths of time but who do not need very lengthy or 
exhaustive further training to make them competitive on the 
jobs market again. They may have a fair measure of work 
experience or a reasonab'" high standard of education and 
sometimes need no more than a ^*^tle extra training in a 
specific field to become viable again. 

In many cases, all that is needed is to fill a gap (a Ian* 
guage, an additional or alternative technique, computing) to 
give them a better chance of success on the labour market* 

The complementary aspect of training is well catered for by 
"training modules" (sometimes called "cumulative units"). 
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For the longer-term unemployed, 

obviously a longer-term strategy and sometimes more 
substantial resources are called for* 

In many cases, the mere fact that someone no longer has 
the job in which he used to excel is enough to cause a loss 
of skills. Even so, his unemployment is not always due to 
this partial deskilling; there may be other factors at work* 
More than ever before, efforts are being made to monitor 
the knowledge and abilities of the unemployed through 
searching investigations. 

0. N.E.M. - the institution most concerned with this problem, 
as we have pointed out - has long made use of such prelimi- 
nary investigation, the aim of which is fourfold: 

1. to give the job placement agencies the information they 
need in matching the jobs available with those in search 
of work; 

2. to help the placement and training agencies determine 
whether the applicant needs further training if he is to 
continue to be . registered for the type of work for 
which he has applied; 

3. lo enable trainers to draw up a training programme; 

4. last but not least, to give the jobseeker an accurate 
idea of his true abilities. 

It goes without saying that there is increasing justification 
for the principle of individualization. Even though the aims 
of potential trainees often converge, their profiles may 
differ. 
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In some retraining schemesi collective 
solutions are offered, 

especially when a group of workers is made redundant by 
the closure of a company. Collective schemes are more 
common in the Walloon part of the country, where various 
experiments have been conducted along these lines 
("employment cells" - see fiche 19 on O.N,E.M.'s "training 
and retraining on Glaverbal insulation/renovation techniques"). 

Unemployed women are a specific target group* 
There have been recent attempts to make employers and the 
work force realise that women can work in manual trades 
that have traditionally been a male preserve. It seems that 
certain taboos have been overcome. For example, training 
agreements have been reached with small and medium-sized 
undertakings (I.F.F.P. and I.V.V.M.). There is also an effort 
to stop classifying training courses by the sex of trainees. 

People with lower -than-average school 
education or occupational expertise 
have also been the focus of efforts over the past few years. 
In the French-speaking part of the country, the vocational 
training department of O.N.E.M. has developed "remedial 
modules" for service sector workers. The courses, designed 
for people with an aptitude for learning, cover both basic 
education and the performance of subordinate working tasks. 




Finally (and one is tempted to add "inevitably") there are 
the 

young unemployed 

for whom schemes have been devised since the mid-1970s, 
when O.N£.M. set up observation and guidance centres to 
direct young people towards the most suitable type of work, 
whether or not that entailed preliminary training. 

A new trend is emerging, as demonstrated by the efforts to 
tackle one of the urgent problems faced by this group, the 
absence of employment and training datum points. Young 
people differ from their elders in that they are not 
motivated to train by an awareness of their technical and 
vocational shortcomings. They have no past history of work 
to which they can refer. 

Since they also tend to know little about the jobs market, 
even less about what working life is really like, modules 
introducing them to the world of work are by no means 
superfluous. The introduction is effected in various ways: by 
vocational profiles (I.V.V.M.), in-company training 
opportunities (Ministry of Agriculture, O.N.E.M.), simulation 
and alternance training. 

The addition of training modules outside 
the purely technical field . 

The term "vocational training" and even more the term 
"accelerated vocational training" have always coincided in 
Belgium with the concept of "intensive technical retraining". 

This is no longer adequate today. There has been a marked 
evolution on the jobs market. Employers now base their 
recruitment decisions not only on technical skills but on 
factors such as general education, personality and attitude. 
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The agencies have not found it easy to incorporate training 
in such aspects into their programmes, for this development 
calls for special methods and facilities to determine and 
satisfy the needs and to set up suiv )ble training for the 
trainers. Furthermore, such action cannot be kept separate 
but should be integrated into the training process. 

For the time being, efforts are beiny concentrated on the 
one subject that can be dissociated from the rest of train- 
ing: how to apply for a job and conduct oneself during a job 
interview. Many people who can boast of quite considerable 
working experience apparently lack such techniques. 

In adult education, this type of module requires specific, 
thorough preparation. 

Cooper at i on and pub 1 ici ty 

Despite the crisis and the volume of unemployment, a 
relatively large number of vacancies remains unfilled and 
turnover on the labour market is still high. 

For this reason, certain agencies are embarking on schemes 
to promote the placement of their trainees, either in the 
media or by contacting employers. Arrangements have been 
made for "employer/job applicant open days" (by O.N.E.M., 
for example, as part of Its business management courses). 

Another way of promoting the transition from training to 
employment is the type of cooperation through which new 
courses have been brought into being, i.e. 

training of receptionists, as a result of cooperation 

between R.V.A. and LV.V.M. 

Saturday computing course, in cooperation with higher 
education establishments, etc. 
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Employers shcxjld not be excluded from these types of 
cooperation. Part of O.N.E.M.*s training in small business 
management, for example, takes place within companies. 

Finally, there is a more academic form of cooperation: in 
January 19829 a colloquium was held on the subject of 
"active teaching metnods In adult education", attended by 
the staff of training institutions and representatives of 
employers and the work force. 

Innovatory trends associated with supplementary themes, arising in the 
Belgian situation 

Looking at the trends that are not related to the priorities defined by 
CEDEFOP, we feel it would be of interest to list a few of a more 
socio-occupational nature and those linked with teaching methods and 
resources. We should also like to set out a few considerations on the 
training of trainers. 

2.3.1 Socib-occupational Khemes 

Such schemes have arisen as a result of the economic crisis in 
Belgium and the steps taken by the authorities and training 
institutions to prevent and counteract unemployment. They are 
also associated with the concern for polyvalence and 
competitiveness already discussed. 

In this context, we could mention the exercise in group 
accounting and the locum services developed by agricultural 
organizations, as well as the reception, observation and guidance 
centres set up by O.N.E.M.*s vocational training department. 
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2* 3*2 Teaching resources and metlvixis (1) 

Of growing importance here are audio visual media, simulation 
(in some cases computer-aided), vocational profiles and thematic 
teaching. 

Training agencies are also trying to apply general teaching 
principles (learning through doing, integration, etc.) on a wider 
scale in their curriculum planning. 

Various projects have been developed with a view to improving 
teaching. O.N.E.M.'s vocational training department, for instance, 
has set up three projects relating to: 

a) skill retention during unemployment 

b) decision-making within a training process to pave the way 
for decision-making in working life 

c) the development of audio visual media and their 
dissemination via community TV and cable television. 



This tendency is illustrated by fiche 7, ("theme-based learning") (I.V.V.M.)% 
and fiche 8, "programme develooment" 
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2.3.3 The trairang of trainers 

It is the general view of the agencies who have cooperated on 
this report that al! too often the stress is on teaching instructors 
the technical subjects they will be imparting rather than 
educational techniques and teaching methods. 

We have noted the following trends: 

a) The basic modular training cycles for trainers include 
instruction in: 

educational psychology (breaking down the act of teaching 
and seeing that act in relation to the overall educational 
process; the psychology of learning); 

methodology (type of te^aching activities, the interdisciplinary 
' approach and individualization); and 
evaluation (continuous assessment, design of teaching tools, 
performance testiniO, 

Besides covering these three major themes, the course 
includes modules on: 

- educational objectives 

- audio visual media 

- autoscopy 

- training in group leadership and techniques 

b) Teachers are developing continuous training schemes. 

c) Training agencies without their own teacher training 
department are planning their basic and advanced training 
cycles and modules in conjunction with university institutes 
of teaching science and a Ministry of Education continuous 
training centre. 

d) Training methods are essentially active; trainees work in 
realistic settings, and theoretical learning is backed up by 
appropriate practical exercises. 

e) There is a tendency to train trainers "on the job", in 
the training centres themselves, as part of various projects. 
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In the training of foremen who will be instructing 
apprentices, the emphasis is on the fundamental concept of 
facilitating not only the acquisition of psychomotor skills but 
also the learning of social skills and the ability to 
communicate and explain. 

g) Internally distributed information is being compiled in the 
form of educational information sheets; diagrams and 
booklets are being produced and disseminated as supporting 
material for the application of a general or specific training 
method; the assessment criteria used in final testing are 
being documented. 

h) The transmission of expertise is being improved by helping 
instructors to visualize more clearly the dynamics of building 
up knowledge and to create or use teaching aids to 
stimulate this process. 

i) The focus is now on the trainer himself and his social 
relationships. He is instructed in the techniques of group 
leadership and in personal development, the general aim 
being to create a parallel between the development of 
trainer and trainees. 

j) New models of training programme management are being 
established, in particular by the introduction of self- 
assessment and participation in the management of training 
objectives, the implication being that the trainer^s leadership 
potential will be strengthened. 
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List of fiches 

1. Flemish community 

!• Saturday courses in computer studies (R.V.A. • O.N.E.MJ 

2. Cumulative units (Nationale Opvoeding) 

3. Training for receptionists (I.V.V.M, + R.V.A.) 

4. The activation of computer techniques in 

small business (I.V.V.M.) 

5. Hydraulic engineering (R.V.A.) 

6. Course in alternative sources of energy (biogas)(Landbouw) 

7. New trends in (theme-based learning) (I.V.V.M.) 

8. Programme development (R.V.A.) 

9. Technical retraining in the secondary sector (R.V.A.) 

2. French community 

11* Vocational training in sheep- and 

goat-keeping sector (Min. Agriculture) 

12« Group analysis of computer-based 

farm accounting (N4in. Agriculture) 

13. Plant health pharmacy (N4in. Agriculture) 

14. English language courses for nurses (Social Advancement^ 

15. "NumeriSal analysis" training module (Social Advancement]^ 

16. Introduction to use of small office computers (Social Advancement) 

17. Training of computing section managers (O.N.E.M.) 

18. Training in small business management (O.N.E.M.) 

19. Training and retraining in Gaverbel 
insulation/renovation techniques (O.N.E.M.) 

20. Creation of national trades and professions 

boards (O.N.E.M.) 
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NAfvES AND ADDRESSES OF CONTACTS 



Monsieur D E B A T Y 

Office National de I'Emploi (O.N.E.M.) 

Boulevard de I'Empereur, 5 

1000 BRUSSELS 

De heer D U T R E 

Ministerie van Nationale Opvoeding 

Emile Verhaerenstraat, 575 

9219 GENTBRUGGE 



Monsieur CORNET 

Ministfere de. 1' Agriculture et de 1' Horticulture 

Rue de Stossart, 36 

1050 BRUSSELS 



De heer GABRIEL 
Ministerie van Landbouw 
Stassartstraat, 36 

1050 BRUSSELS 



Madame GENDARME 

Office National de I'Emploi (G.N.E.M.) 

Boulevard de I'Empereury 5 

1000 BRUSSELS 



(member of technical group since 



De heer L E Y M A N 

Rijksdienst voor Arbeidsvoorziening (R.V.A.) 
Leozersmaan, 5 

1000 BRUSSELS 

(member of technical groUl^*) 



Monsieur K E N N E S 
Minist^re de I'Education Nationale 
Rue de la Charity 28 

1040 BRUSSELS 
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De heer S A B L O N 
Administrateur-generaal, 

Instituut voor Voortdurende Vorming van de Middenstand (I.V.V.M.) 
Jozef II straat, 30 

1000 BRUSSELS 

Monsieur S M O O S 

Office National de I'EmpIoi (O.N.E.M.) 

Boulevard de I'Empereur, 5 

1000 BRUSSELS 

(member of technical group since end 

De heer VANDERHEYDEN 

Institut Francophone de Formation Permanente des Classes Moyennes 
Rue Marie-Th6rfese 5 

mo BRUSSELS 

De heer VAN O O 5 T 

Rijksdienst voor Arbeidsvoorziening (R.V.A.) 

Keizerslaan, 5 

1000- BRUSSELS 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 



This report forms part of a European project on innovations 
in vocational training for adults co-ordinated by CEDEFOP 
(European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training). 
The project is an extension of the project on the same 
topic concluded in 1979, which gave rise to an extensive 
catalogue of specific innovations in the various countries. 

1.1. Prgiect^descrigt ion 
Object iye 

The purpose of the project is to promote the exchange of 
information on innovations in vocational training for 
adults between the Member States of the European Community. 

Vocati gnal^tra ini ng_f gr^adults 

For the purpose of this project the definition of adult 
education and training is that adopted in co-operation 
between the Scandinavian countries: 

*Adult education and training is specifically designed 
for people who have not followed a course of education 
or training for some time.* 

This therefore excludes ordinary further training courses 
following immediately after school, whether at an elementary 
or advanced level, e.g. civil engineering courses which 
require matriculation. 

However, it does include measures to combat youth unemployment. 
Method 

The work is carried out in each country by a technical 
secretariat. In Denmark, this task is undertaken by 
the State Institution for Teacher Training (Statens 
er hver vspiedagogi ske laereruddannelse: SEL) . 
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A reference group (see Annex 3) representing the Ministries 
of Labour and Education and the social partners also 
contributed information and contacts and helped in the 
selection of projects and commented on the report. 



A contact network was set up along the lines set out 

in figure 1.1. Contact was first established with people 

who work at a higher level in connection with adult education, 

and these functioned as 'nodes'. From here, contact 

was made with people directly involved in specific innovations 

- 'primary contacts'. 





Primary 
contacts 



nodes 



Reference groip 



Figure 1.1. Structure of the contact group. The members 

of the reference group have links with certain 
nodes . The nodes have links with one or 
more primary contacts. The technical secre- 
tariat plays a co-ordinating role. 

About thirty people are involved in our network at nodal 
level. In certain cases we chose to proceed with project 
descriptions at this level, i.e. description of the overall 
scheme rather than individual aspects of the project. 

In other cases specific examples of projects are given 
within a certain scheme. This method is followed, for 
example, when a thorough evaluation programme is linked 
with an individual project. 

The collection of information in Denmark was based on 
discussions, study of reports received and participation 
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in a research seminar on aduLt education in May 1982 organized 
by the Committee for Education and Training Research. 

On the basis of this information, the technical secretariat 
completed questionnaires according to a common format 
agreed at European level. 

In each individual case, the questionnaire is checked 
with a person involved in the innovation concerned and 
supplementary information is added where necessary. 

The reason for choosing this procedure, rather than allowing 
people working directly with innovations to complete 
the form themselves, was that in the introductory study 
we found that in this way we got a more complete description 
of innovations and it was easier to produce a more uniform 
and readab le text . 

In selecting innovations, account has been taken of priorities 
fixed at European level. That is to say, projects should 
primarily be relevant to the following problems: 

- technological development; 

- impending redundancy; 

- long term unemployment. 

Furthermore, we are principally concerned with initiatives 
outside the normal framework of education and training 
and the emphasis is on vocational training projects. 

CEOEFOP has expressly stipulated that the number of project;^ 
described should be limited to 10-20, depending on the 
size of the country. The selection has aimed to ensure 
that a representative picture is given of current trends 
in Denmark. In this connection, a greater number of 
the projects chosen concern unemployment rather than 
technological development. 

However, the technical secretariat holds information 
on many more activities than the few projects selected. 
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and this information will naturaLLy be made available 
to anyone interested. 

The project gives rise to the following for each country: 

- a report; 

- a collection of questionnaires describing 
selected innovations; 

- an extensive range of background material on 
innovations held by the technical secretariat. 

(CEDEFOP is handling the translation of questionnaires 

and will prepare a comprehensive report at European level). 

T rans mi ss2gn_of _ results 

We note that the forerunner of this project, the 1979 
catalogue of innovations, has only received limited attention 
in Denmark. 

A number of copies were distributed by CEDEFOP, but there 
was no active spreading of information. 

For this reason, we have given early consideration to 
the transmission of the results of the present project. 

From the autumn of 1982 for one year the SEL will set 
up an experimental information service which will also 
cover the results of this project. 

The information service, which will be at the disposal 
of Danish vocational training staff and others with an 
interest in vocational training issues, has been made 
possible by financial support from the 'project group 
scheme' administered by the further education and training 
directorate of the Ministry of Education. The project 
group scheme is also one of the Danish innovations examined 
in this study) . 



The network of contacts estiLished in the 
the present project wiLL be involved as an 
component in the dissemination phase. 



working phase of 
important 



1 .2. tra ini ng^st ructu res_f gr^adu L t s^ i n^De 

Adult education in Denmark is administered by a number 

of bodies. Some aspects are under the responsibility 

of the Ministry of Education, some under the responsibility 

of the Ministry of Labour, and certain training activities 

fall within the ambit of both ministries, in particular 

a number of schemes set up to combat unemployment. In 

Denmark, public sector vocational training is run by 

advisory bodies on a tripartite basis with the participation 

of employers' and trade union representatives as well 

as representatives from the ministries. 

In addition, there are courses run by employers* and 
trade union organizations and those run by individual 
f i rms . 

A characteristic feature of adult education and training 
is that it is decentralized as regards initiatives and 
administration as well as financing. This explains the 
lack of reliable statistics. An imcomplete and somewhat 
outdated survey of the extent of different types of adult 
education and training is given in Annex 4. 

The situation is different for the Ministry of Labour's 
labour market courses. In this sector there are annual 
reports giving precise details as shown in Section 1.2.2., 
f i gur e 1.2. 

1 .2.1 . Cgurses^grgani zed^b^^the.Mini st r^.gf _ 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for various 
categories of adult education which may be grouped as 
follows: 
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- leisure time courses; 

- special subject courses for adults; 

- short duration continuing education and training. 

5§Di§t].i§gis L at ion_gn_ Lei surest im^ offers 
extensive opportunities for Local initiatives, many of 
which are of a vocational nature as is indicated in 
Chapter 2. The legal basis is Statute No. 383 of 
14 July 1975. 

There are no limitations as to who may launch leisure 
time instruction initiatives, and there are three main 
categories: educational associations, other private 
bodies and local authorities. 'Other private bodies' 
may include, for example, church organizations, women's 
groups, music clubs, sports associations and private 
f i rms . 

The state and local authorities each provide 3/8 of the 
expenditure incurred for teachers' salaries and fees, 
the remainder is paid by the participants, although the 
local authority may exempt certain groups from all or 
part of course fees, e.g. pensioners and the unemployed. 

There are four types of leisure time instruction: 
" §ii§DlD9»£i§sse s with teaching; 

" siydjc^ci re Les run by participants covering humanities, 

social or natural sciences; 
" iQt§£§st^grouBS for practical and musical subjects; 
" §v§DiD9«£2ii§9§ where there are lectures in 

humanities, social or natural sciences. 

It is a feature of all initiatives under the leisure 
time study scheme that there are no final examinations 
or tests. 

§B§£iai«subiect_courses^f or^adults originally came under 
the leisure time study scheme, but are now covered by 
a separate Act of Parliament (No. 305 of 8 July 1977) 
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on examination courses for adults. 

The special subject scheme was introduced to overcome 
the educational gap between relatively well educated 
young people and the large number of adults who left 
school after only seven years of compulsory education. 

The scheme enables adults to work in one subject or a 
limited numbv?r of subjects included today in the school- 
leaving examination, either at elementary level or for 
the higher preparatory examination (H^jere Forberedelseseksamen 
HF), an examination which, with a sufficient range of 
subjects, gives access to further education on a par 
with the matriculation certificate (Studentereksamen) . 

The course may last a number of years and consequently 
can be combined with a gainful activity or work in the 
home. 

Special subject courses are held in all parts of the 
country, and an effort is made to ensure that they are 
distributed so as to be within easy travelling distance. 

Short^durat i on^cont i nui ng_educat i o are 
in fact part of the statutory educational system and 
courses last for up to three years based on matriculation 
or the higher preparatory examination. However, short 
duration courses are a I so found in adu It education per se, 
which is why they are mentioned here, since prior basic 
vocational training also grants access. 

1 .2.2 . Courses^organi 2ed_b^_the_Mi ni St rx_^ 

Courses organized by the Ministry of Labour, so-called 
labour market courses, come within the following categories: 

- courses for semi-skilled worker s; 

- further training courses for skilled workers; 

- retraining; 
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- preparatory vocational courses for young people 
(EIFU); 

- preparatory vocational courses for the long term 
unemployed (EIFL). 

Figure 1.2. shows the scope of the different categories. 
There is a striking increase in recent years for all 
categories except retraining. 

The reason retraining courses do not follow the same 
development as the other types of course is that retraining 
courses are established as an ad hoc activity where no 
ordinary courses can meet a particular need. However, 
there is now a wide range on offer and in most cases 
this is suf f i cient. 



Hunter of 
72,000. participants 

68,000- 

64,000' 
60,000- 
56,000- 

52,000- 
48,000^ 
44,000. 

40,000- 
36,000- 
32,000- 
28,000- 
24,000- 
20,000- 

16,000- 
12,000- 

8,000 ~ 

4,000- 

2,000*. 



unskilled 
workers 



further training 



I • I » I ' I » I • I • I » I I I » I » I i 

60/ 62/ 64/ 66/ 68/ 70/ 72/ 74/ 76/ 78/ 80/ 

61 63 65 67 69 71 73 75 77 79 81 



young people (EFU) 
-long term unemployed (EIFL) 



Year 



Figure 1.2* The nLfrberof participants starting training in the various categories of labour 
market coirse up 1980. (Arbejedsmarkedsuddannelseme Statistik 1980, p.21) 
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Courses^f or j^mi~skj U^eji^ are based on the Act of 

18 May 1960 on vocational training for semi-ski LLed worke rs 
and retraining, as subsequently amended. The numbers 
swelled in the 1970's with rising unemployment. Training 
consists of a number of graduated courses usually lasting 
2-6 weeks. 

The courses are open to anyone over 18 employed in the 
occupational sector concerned or seeking employment 
in that sector. During the course participants are 
entitled to compensation for loss of earnings or possible 
recruitment; up to 125% of the highest daily benefit 
in the state-approved unemployment scheme to which they 
contribute or may have contributed. 

The compensation and 85% of the course costs are paid 

by the state, the remaining operational expenditure 

is defrayed locally and by labour market organizations. 

£yritl§£-iI§iDiD9.£2y£§§§-f2r-§lsiii§^-y2Els§rs are cover ed 
by a circular of 1965. Courses are open to all skilled 
workers over 18 who are employed or seeking employment 
in the occupational sector relevant to the course and 
who have the necessary qualifications. The same financial 
conditions apply as for courses for unskilled workers. 

There is a constant renewal of the courses offered to 
take account of technological developments. New courses 
are prepared continuously in co-operation with institutions 
that have expertise in the relevant sector. Generally, 
this means one of the two technological institutes in 
Denmark^ or the Danish Technological University. New 
courses are often run experimentally at the institution 
concerned before being taken over by technical and commercial 
coll eges . 

It}§«E§iE§lDlD9-§cb§U§ is based on the abovementioned 
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The two technological institutes, situation in H6je Taastrup 
outside Copenhagen and in Aarhus, are semi-public institutions 
which deal with= development work, including the preparation 
of courses, in a wide range of technological fields. 
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Act of 18 May 1960 and on the Circular on the Promotion 
of Retraining of 7 October 1969 and Notice No. 190 of 
29 April 1971 on Access to Retraining and Conditions 
for Participants. The activities concerned are aimed 
at current production rather than the more general type 
of training outlined above. 

The financial conditions for participants are the same 
as for the preceding activities, but all costs are borne 
by the state. 

E£§9§rai2r)i^vocat i ona L_courses_f or_xoun 

B§29i§^i§IEy2. have their legal basis in the Act on Vocational 
Training for semi-skilled Workers, No. 271 of 2 June 1971. 
EIFU courses are aimed at young people between 15 and 
24 and with an average duration of 12 weeks give an 
i nt roduct i on- to a particular occupational branch. The 
purpose of these courses is to give young people some 
orientation in their choice of training or occupation. 

ElfBaratorj^^yocat iona L^cgurses^f or^th^ 
lilfkl take their legal basis from the employment plan 
of September 1977. They are open to all unemployed 
persons over 18 who prior to their application have 
been registered with the Danish Labour Exchange. The 
courses are composed of introductory modules, selected 
according to local employment ne?eds, together with general 
interdisciplinary modules. The courses aim to provide 
an impetus and give a broad base of occupational training. 

1.2.3. Courses_under_the_ausBi ces_gf _the_S 

Increasing unemployment in recent years, especially 

amongst young people, has led to the establishment of 

a Secretariat for Educational Measures to Combat Unemployment 

(Sekretariat Vedr6rende Uddanne I sesmaes s i ge Foransta Itni nger 

mod Arbej ds I6sheden : SVUA) under the responsibility 

of the Ministry of Education in cooperation with the 
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employment secretariat of the Ministry of Labour. 

the SVUA administers amounts made available in the budget 
and at present a considerable number of activities are 
arranged by the SVUA: 

- projects combining training and production (KUP); 

- assessment of projects in connection with the youth 
guarantee scheme; 

- activities for particularly vulnerable groups. 

1 .2. 4. Irade^uni gn^cgurses 

As mentioned above, the trade unions participate through 
their representatives in the administration of public 
adult education. Trade union members are offered an 
extensive system of courses ( Fagbeva?ge Isens Interne 
Uddannelser : FIU) . 

The purpose of FIU courses is to provide an effective 
opportunity for personal development and improved qualifi- 
cations, particularly for those involved in the 
organizational and social activities of the trade union 
movement . 

The FIU system was founded in 1973 and is based on an 
employer-financed training fund introduced as a result 
of collective bargaining in 1973 and which requires 
all employers in the Federation of Danish Employers 
(DA) and a number of others to pay a given number of 
6re per hour worked in the undertaking concerned. 

FIU courses are structured around a common basic course, 
a number of general subjects and four branches of further 
t rai n i ng : 

- organi zat ion; 

- members of co-operation committees and company 
boa rds; 
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- shop stewards; 

- safety representatives. 

More general training activities are organized by the 
Danish Workers* Educational Association ( Arbe j edernes 
Oplysningsf orbund: AOF). These courses come under 
the legislation on leisure time study. 

1 .2.5. £ou rses^grgani zed^bjj^emQ Lgjjers 

I n 0 enma rk, adult education courses financed by firms 
or the Federation of Employers are not so widespread 

in many other countries. It should be noted, however, 
that the social partners exert considerable influence 
on state vocational training activities. 

It is also due to the structure of Danish industry which 
is mainly composed of small firms. 

Job training as such is often carried out within the 
undertaking. Furthermore, the employers and the industria 
organizations run courses aimed at promoting co-operation 
between management and employees in firms. 

Courses organized by employers are essentially directed 
at those employees who already have a sound educational 
background rather than disadvantaged groups. 
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2. TRENDS IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR ADULTS 



Research and development in the field of adult education in 
Denmark has been given relatively low priority in comparison 
with other sectors of education. 

The OECD expert group which analysed the Danish educational 

system in 1977-78 levelled its strongest criticism at 

1 

adult education in Denmark . The OECD group primarily 
objected to the sharp divide between leisure time study 
and regular vocational and qualifying education and 
training for adults. 

In recent years a number of initiatives have been taken 
to develop this sector which was previously neglected. 
In 1982, for example, a separate directorate was set 
up within the Ministry of Education to deal with adult 
education. Formerly, adult education and compulsory 
school education were covered by a single directorate. 

It is possible that a paid educational leave scheme 
(Betalt Frihed til Uddannelse: BFU) will shortly be 
introduced in Denmark. This demand - in accordance 
with the 1973 ILO Convention - has been made by the 
Danish trade union movement since the mid-seventies. 

Only very recently has it proved possible to create 

the necessary political basis for the introduction of 

BFU, and the reason for growing acceptance of the idea 

lies in technological development and constantly rising 

unemployment with the concomitant need for retraining 

2 

a large part of the active population . 

It should not be overlooked that a provision of this nature 
will make it possible to 'conserve' some of the unemployed. 



Reviews of national policies for education, Denmark. 
.Paris, OECD, 1980. 

In September 1982 a ' cent re-r i ght government took office in 
Denmark, and this has considerably reduced the likelihood 
of the rapid introduction of BFU. 
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Following an idea from Sweden^ where paid educational 
leave has been current since 1974, there is talk in 
Denmark of introducing a system whereby the unemployed 
would act as replacements for people sent on courses. 

The concept of BFU now impinges directly on developments 

in the adult education sector, and public financing 

and interest have increased markedly. However, there 

is some scepticism about the real significance of formally 

introducing a paid educational leave scheme. 

2i1 • Genera L^obseryat ions 

A Danish green paper on the future of the educational 
system, 90*, deals with the concept of the individual's 
•quadruple life*: working life, family life, leisure 
and citizenship. This compartmentalization is a fact 
of life today and gives rise to social alienation in 
the individual which could well be counteracted by adult 
educati on . 

In relation to the 'quadruple life', fundamental research 
in adult education today concentrates on the four require- 
ments underlying the Danish adult's choice of course: 

- the need to improve and renew occupational skills; 

- the need for deeper self-knowledge and awareness; 

- the need for creative and recreational development; 

- the need to play a political role in society. 

There is a very wide range of courses available to adults 
in Denmark today, and increasingly they are turning 
into consumer goods on a par with other commodities 
in what may be described as an educational supermarket. 

The large majority of courses can be clearly defined 

as falling within only one of the four categories above, 

which tends to contribute to further fragmentation and 
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alienation. For example^ a course designed to teach a new 
technicaL subject may only deal with the technical aspects 
without taking into account the social context. 

This is the main problem being tackled by research workers 
in adult education today: To what extent can changes 
in course structure^ content and organization enable 
adult education to counteract the divisive effects of 
separate fulfilment of individual needs? 

This problem concerns adult education in its entirity 
and has been tackled in a number of recent experimental 
projects that have been financed from public funds^ 
particularly in those sectors given priority in the present 
study, as described below. 

2.2. Deye Logments^i nthe^three^grimar^ 

In accordance with the priorities laid down by CEDEFOP^ 
this study examines those sectors in adult education 
where initiatives have been taken in response to: 

- technological development; 

- impending redundancy; 

- long term unemployment. 

In 1981/1982 a crisis and unemployment programme is being 
carried out with funds from the Ministries of Labour 
and Education^ and which covers these three priority 
areas. A report on the overall research programme was 
prepared in December 1981. 

The crisis and unemployment research programme consists 
of 28 individual research projects. In 1981/1982 about 
50 people will be working on these projects^ and the 
total cost of the programme will amount to approximately 
13^5 million DKR. 
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This programme represents a new direction in Danish social 

research in that a principal research topic is being 

tackled by the co-ordinated implementation of a series 

of individual projects^ for which individual research 

workers are scientifically responsible. The results 

will be collated and distributed in the form of co-ordinated 

reports and articles* 

There is increasing public concern now that the 1970's 
can no longer be considered as a temporary setback in 
a longer period of high economic growth • The research 
programme attempts to tackle some of the issues in the 
soci a I debate^ including the foil owing: 

- Is technological development a source of continued 
prosperity or is it a threat to employment? 

- How does the crisis affect employment prospects 
for various activities^ regions and sectors of 
the working population? 

- Is there an increasing tendency to divide workers 
into two distinct groups^ an 'A group' with stable^ 
well-paid jobs and a 'B group' which is poorly 
paid and constantly threatened with unemployment? 

- To what extent is it possible for the state and 
I oca I authorities to change employment trends 
nationally and locally? 

- What are the psychological and social effects 

on the individual of the crisis and unemployment? 

It will be seen that these are questions which correspond 
closely to the objectives of the present study, even 
though the scope of the research programme is broader, 
since it does not merely deal with the educational aspects 
of the problem. The results of the programme will be 
used in the years to come as a basis for the development 
of educational and training activities. 
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Some of the detailed projects in the programme deal with 
the economic crisis and its consequences at a higher, 
more abstract Level. Other projects examine specific 
training measures, including seven projects for the evaluation 
of the youth guarantee scheme (see Section 2.2.3). 

2.2.1 Ini t iat i yes^in^relat ion_to_techno I 

The application of new technology has major social, occupa- 
tional and personal implications. The employment crisis 
has increased interest in the relationship between technology 
and society. According to a report of the Social Democratic 
Party , the de-skilling of the labour force as a result 
of the introduction of iiew technology is expected to 
be a major problem for the labour movement in the years 
to come. However, it should not be forgotten that 
technological change creates a need for new qualifications 
amongst a part of the labour force, and examples are 
given in this section. 

The developments in the field of microelectronics will 
lead to major rationalization and automation which will 
probably first be felt in the traditional job areas of 
the cler-ical and service sector. 

It is likely that new technologies will also rapidly 
have an impact on the metalworking sector, and one of 
the projects under the research programme described in 
Section 2.2. deals with this very topic. The project 
is being carried out at the Danish Technical University 
and the objective is to pass on information to the trade 
union movement so that its members are equipped to come 
to terms with the technology of the eighties. 'Info-packs' 
are developed for each branch of production technology 
and are presented to the target group at seminars and 
discussion meetings. 

•A Social Democratic Technology Policy*, Social Democratic 
Party, 1982 
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A major problem is the training of a Large number of 
data-processing users for the future, both in technical 
and clerical fields. A study has been carried out at 
the Copenhagen School of Economics (Hande Ish^ j sko len i 
Kiibenhavn) into eight Danish firms. In each of these 
there was some training of personnel on the introduction 
of new technology. Nevertheless, in none of the firms 
studied was the staff trained sufficiently to be able 
to evaluate the implications of the new technology for 
the organization of work. 

Data-processing exists as a discipline at various levels, 
and there are also plans to introduce a large scale refresher 
course for all vocational trainers, since interdisciplinary 
cQ-roperat ion in the training situation requires that everyone 
should be trained as a user of EDP. Approximately 7000 
teachers are involved, evenly distributed between technical 
colleges and commercial colleges. 

The consequences of the new technology for the graphic 
trades is a matter of concern to the trade union concerned, 
and, the Danish typesetters' union has begun to develop 
courses in data-processing in co-operation with the Computer 
Science Institute of Aarhus University. This work also 
includes a proposal for requirements from the employers 
aimed at developing the application of EDP within the 
graphic trades. (See project 1). 

Other aspects of technological development call for training 
or information. This applies, for example, to the deterior- 
ation of the physical and chemical working environment. 
Here, too, research and development work is under way. 
Roskilde University Centre (RUC) is working hand in hand 
with the trade union movement in this sphere. A specific 
example is the establishment of courses for brewery 
workers in Copenhagen which include studies on the working 
environment. An attempt is being made in this connection 
tobuild on the basis' of the workers* own experience, 
not only at work but in general, thereby reducing the 
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fragmentation of existence in modern society which has 
already been mentioned (see project 2). 



A factor which is of great significance to the national 
economy is the current development in the energy sector 
with offshore production of oil and natural gas in the 
North Sea and the construction of a nationwide network 
of natural gas pipelines, which involves the conversion 
to natural gas from other energy sources of both industry 
and private households. This has made necessary the 
development of further training courses even for skilled 
workers. (See projects 3 and 4). 

2.2.2. Ini t i at i ves^i n_re Lat i gn^tg^imBg 

The demand of the labour movement for paid educational 
leave (BFU) must be seen in the context of the present 
crisis situation as a general opportunity to reduce the 
threat of unemployment, even though the original plans 
for BFU were based exclusively on ideas of equality, 
personal development and social awareness for the individual 
workers. 

The possible introduction of BFU raises a number of problems 

A. Who should administer the courses? 

- Firms are prepared to offer courses, e.g. through 
an exi sting training department such as those in 
the major breweries. The union movement envisages 
all paid educational leave as coming under the 
control of the union organizations along the lines 
of the collective agreement for Italian metalworkers 
which guarantees 150 hours for training. 

B. What qualifications should BFU lead to? 

" This question depends very much on the administrative 
organization of BFU. The employers would prefer 
course content to be directly applicable to the 
working situation, whereas the unions want courses 
to provide all-round education. 
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How can there be any assurance that work wiLL be 
made available to an unemployed person when someone 
with a job is on educational leave? 

- If training courses are very short it is difficult 
to see how the scheme can ensure the replacement 
of people attending courses by the unemployed. 

To what extent should there be remuneration, and 
who should provide it? 

- There are plans to introduce a scheme corresponding 
to the wage compensation available under the labour 
market course system, i.e. up to 125% of benefits. 
This could be administered by the unemployment 
insurance bureaus which have some experience in 
connection with the labour market courses (see 
Section 1.2). Nevertheless, consideration is also 
being given to a solution whereby employees would 
contribute to a special fund in order to guarantee 
full remuneration during educational leave. 

How is it possible to ensure that those with least 
basic education and training take advantage of the 
scheme? 

- There is a risk that precisely those who are least 
favoured educationally will feel little motivation 
to take part in BFU. There are therefore several 
experiments in progress to stimulate these groups 
(see project 5) . 

How can courses be designed to be acceptable to adults? 

- Educational research in Denmark until quite recently 

has concentrated on compulsory schooling. In connection 
with efforts to reach new target groups through adult 
education, work is currently being done to change 
teaching methods radically. An endeavour is being 
made to develop cours.es which centre on adults* 
experience in all walks of life and which offer 
possibilities for participants to control content. 
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However, even before the possible introduction of BFU, 
various initiatives are under way to combat the threat 
of unemployment by increasing the general level of education. 
These are principally aimed at the least privileged sections 
of society. The special subject scheme for adults (see 
Section 1.2.1.) is the most extensive of these measures, 
and work is in progress to evaluate these courses (see 
pro j ect 6) . 

The special subject scheme has aroused considerable enthusiasm 

amongst the least privileged social groups, but success 

has been limited owing to the high drop-out rate. 

The study in progress is attempting to elucidate some 

of the reasons for this high wastage, and although no 

findings have yet been published, it is already clear 

that a fundamental reason is the 'fragmented lifestyle', 

the lack of co-ordination between the different aspects 

of the individual's existence. When an adult begins 

a special subject course there are intense social tensions 

within the family and amongst friends and possibly colleagues 

too, which may give rise to severe conflicts of identity. 

In many cases people give up the course, or even worse, 

break with the social environment at home. 

2.2.3. Ini t i at i yes^i n_reLat i gn^tg^ Lgng_t e^ 

Long term unemployment is a problem which has been of 
great concern to the Danish government and the social 
partners in recent years. This applies both to youth 
unemployment and unemployment amongst particularly vulnerable 
groups on the labour market. 

For both these categories of long term unemployed initiatives 
have been taken by the Secretariat for Measures to Combat 
Unemployment (SVUA) under the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Education and also with the general system of labour 
market courses under the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Labour in the form of EIFU courses and EIFL courses 
(see Sec t ion 1.2.). 
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The level of unemployment amongst young people in Denmark 
is one of the highest in Europe. The latest figures 
ive the following picture: Although in 1981 young people 
under 25 represented only one fifth of the active population 
in Denmark, the same group accounted for just one third 
of the unemployed, and more and more young people have 
been unemployed for long periods of time. This is the ' 
background for the youth guarantee scheme which has been 
introduced experimentally by the government in two administra- 
tive districts: the Aarhus district in Jutland and the 
Storstr^m district in Zea land/Lol land-Fa Ister. (See 
projects 7 and 8). 

In addition, a local initiative was previously taken 

to start a similar activity in Hobro municipality, Jutland. 

There is no precise definition of what is covered by 
the term 'youth guarantee'. There are, however, three 
fundamental determining factors for initiatives in Denmark 
and the OECD countries in general: 

- it is widely held that the organization and 
administration of the initiatives taken up to 

now left much to be desired, and that extraordinary 
measures so far have involved too little actual 
education and training; 

- there is a growing number of young people for 
whom the transition from school to work or even 
from school to further education is a major problem; 

- there is a general feeling that all young people 
should be guaranteed an opporunity for further 
education and/or some vocational experience. 

Youth guarantee is a concept which is under discussion 
at OECD level , and there is also co-operation between 
1 

J^rgensen, K.E.: The youth guarantee scheme. Article in 
. 'Uddannelse' 1982, No. 4, pp. 215-223. 
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the Scandinavian 



count r i es 



in this sphere. 



The OECD guarantee projects cover four kinds of measure (see 
figure 2.1.), determined by the content and target group 
of the measures concerned. 



CONTEMT 



special 



measures 



prevent- 
ive 

measures 



PEOPLE CONCERMSD 



all young people 



A 



C 



e.g . develop- 
ment Of counsel- 
ing services 



special groups 



B 



e.g. employitien t 
projects or 
corobined prog- 
rammes 



D 



e.g. special 
vocational 
guid<ince init- 
iatives such as 
EIFU etc. 



Fig. 2.1 carcgoriss of activity connected with the youth guarantee 
system. Eiru stands for 'Erhvervsintroducerende kurscr for 
unge arbejdslcdige* (i.e. introductory vocational courses 
for the young unemployed) . Figure f rorr. JpJrgensen (1962) . 



Danish measures cover categories B. C. and D. All young 
elementary school-leavers are offered counselling (C), 
and those school-leavers who remain unemployed have 
an opportunity to participate in various special schemes 
(B and D) • 

For reasons of limited capacity, the emphasis at present 
is on phase B. However, the long-term objective is 
to place as many young people as possible in the ordinary 
training system, initially through vocational guidance 
schemes (D). 
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An effort is being made to develop training opportunities 
for young women, who make up the bulk of the special 
groups of young people, and it is also hoped that it 
will be possible to increase participation by private 
.firms in the scheme. 

The whole youth guarantee experiment has undergone evaluation 
by the state (cf. the seven projects under the SVUA). 
The first report is due at the end of 1982. 

One special measure is the introduction of combined 
training and production programmes for young people 
who are unemployed (see project 10). There are plans 
to extend these programmes to include as a target group 
those young people out of work who are not motivated 
to undertake ordinary training. 

« 

Immigrants and refugees represent a group of young people 
who are particularly affected. Denmark does not have 
a great deal of experience in this field, as immigrants 
and refugees have up to now been few in number. Given 
the many second-generation immigrants growing up in 
the country, the problem will increase in the years 
ahead • hence there have been experimental induction 
courses for these young people to attempt to bring them 
into the ordinary vocational training system. Despite 
interesting results, these courses have had to cease 
for lack of funds. 

VyiD§£§ble_grgu9s 

The SVUA does not just deal with the problems of the 
young. Attention is also paid to other groups on the 
fringes of the labour market: 

- adults, especially women, who have not been in 
employment for some time; 

- immigrants, particularly women, who face major 
prob lems ; 
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- educationally deprived adults; 

- women seeking employment in areas which are 
traditionally the preserve of men. 

A shared characteristic of these groups is that they 
all need a broader form of training than that which 
is offered by ordinary adult education and training 
(i.e. courses for unskilled workers and leisure time 
study). In the Storstr6m district there are currently 
pilot courses for women (see project 11), and on the 
basis of the results a high school for women will be 
established for women in their twenties and thirties 
offering longer courses. 

Preparatory vocational courses for the long term unemployed 
(EIFL) come under the heading of labour market courses 
(see Section 1.2.2). Within this scheme continuous 
efforts are made to adapt course content to the needs 
of both the particpants and the local labour market 
(see project 12). The courses, which last on average 
seven weeks, have in fact embraced some of the weaker 
groups on the labour market, especially women without 
training. Even though course content is planned in 
relation to local conditions, it has nevertheless been 
difficult to satisfy the participants* expectations 
of employment. This is partly due to the general crisis 
and partly because there is an increasing trend on the 
labour market to seek more highly qualified recruits. 
At present courses aimed at immigrants are being developed. 
These courses combine language teaching with instruction 
in practical skills that can be used in Danish society 
and Dani sh j obs . 

Finally, labour market courses of up to 28 weeks* duration 
(LAMU) are in preparation (see project 13). The administra- 
tion and financing are similar- to the arrangements for 
ordinary 2-3 week courses for unskilled workers, but 
the training is broader and aims to improve the participants* 
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general employment prospects. An assessment of the project 
is due at the end of 1982. 



IbS_bi9tjiX_Sducated 

Nowadays, it is not only the educationally deprived who 
need intensive further training or retraining because 
of technological and social change or lack of employment. 
This applies also to highly educated social groups. 

Employment prospects are especially bad for certain specialist 
groups whose studies are of long duration, e.g. in the 
humanities, biology and architecture. 

Various initiatives are being taken to create new employment 
opportunities for these groups, preferably in the private 
sector . 

In the universities there are efforts to make the humanities 
rather nore practically oriented. For example, at Odense 
University 'area studies' give an insight into a geographical 
region together with its linguistic, cultural and economic 
aspects, e.g. North African Studies or East European 
Studies. 

A special 'project group scheme' gives private firms 

(and, in certain cases, state institutions) the possibility 

- with subsidies from the Ministry of Education corresponding 

to the highest unemployment benefit - to recrui t graduate 

personnel for work on extraordinary projects for which 

there would otherwise be no basis (see project 14). 

Part of this scheme includes an evaluation of the project 

group scheme itself. 

Private companies may also be involved in training programmes 
for the unemployed with further education. An example 
of this is a six-month data-processing course with IBM. 
The course expenses are borne by IBM, whilst the Ministry 
of Education grants participants the equivalent of the 
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highest unemployment benefit for the duration of the 
course (see project 15). 

At present^ teachers, including those involved in vocational 
training, are a highly educated group requiring the utmost 
flexibility of job and working methods. As of 1983-84, 
the number of young people will start to decline, and 
this demographic trend combined with the need for new 
fields of technological training and an increase in adult 
educational activities means that vocational training 
staff will require extensive retraining and further training 
themselves . 

Such activities fall under the Scandinavian network project 
on vocational training, and the vocational training college 
in Sk^dstrup near Aarhus is carrying out the Danish pilot 
project (see project 16). 

3. CONCLUSIONS 

The above outline of a number of current activities gives 
an impression of the situation in adult education and 
vocational training today. 

What about contemporary thinking in this field? 

What has been done so far is hardly going to create a 
situation of coherent continuing education for the least 
favoured sections of society, such as that called for 
in the OECD analysis of the Danish education system. 
In point of fact, it is the better educated who tend 
to take advantage of further education and training 
opportunities. An exception to this is the special subjects 
scheme which has to a large extent attracted people with 
a low level of education. 

Neither has there been any striking progress in the endeavour 
to combat the fragmentation of individual existence in 
modern society. 
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Neither have these efforts managed to make any Impact 
on increasing unemployment. 

It must be conceded that attempts at involvement made 
so far have been insufficient to attract new target groups 
to adult education, i.e. groups without much prior contact 
with education. Not even the paid educational leave 
scheme is likely to prove an adequate incentive. 

In order to encompass these target groups, the entire 
form and content of education and training will need 
to be revised. 

A question which inevitably arises is just how a genuine 
learning process occurs in adults. That is to say, learning 
which forms part of lifelong experience. Do adults learn 
more readily from life than from formalized teaching? 

Is there a tangible learning process in the marginal 
areas of adult education today? 

In this context, marginal areas covers the overlap between 
adult education and political work (grassroots activity 
in particular), between adult education and personal 
development therapy, between adult education and creative 
activity, and last, but not least, between adult education 
and working life. 

If the hypothesis is correct, adult education must be 
channelled in entirely new directions to counteract the 
fragmentation of existence and integrate the various 
'lives' and needs of each individual. Examples of experiments 
in this direction may be found in the projects involving 
brewery workers (see project 2) and 'educational barriers' 
(see project 5). 
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In both cases teaching is based on experience and an 
attempt is made to strengthen the participants' self- 
confidence by giving them considerable influence over 
the way the course is run. 

Another experiment outside the usual teaching situation 

is the 'Open University* experiment which will be introduced 

in Jutland in the autumn of 1983. 

Denmark does not have a great deal of experience with 
tele-teaching^ partly due to a strong tradition of leisure 
time study and the ample opportunities offered under Danish 
legislation for the subsidized establishment of local 
courses. 

In 1981^ the Educational Council for Youth and Adult 
Education^ encouraged by the Ministry of Education^ began 
a study on continuing education in order to shed some light 
on the problem of adult learning processes. 

The main aspects of this work are follows: 

- the development of learning at Work; 

• the development of informal learning in the 
home environment; 

- the development of special subject courses and 
acknowledgement of real competence, regardless 
of how this is attained. 

Ib§-.l?!arch^_Backage 

At parliamentary level, priority is being given to the 
youth unemployment problem. 

In early 1982 the Social Democratic minority government 
introduced the so-called 'March package' in the form 
of six bills to combat unemployment. This is intended 
as the first stage in a general youth guarantee scheme. 
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The six bills in question are largely based on previous 
experience with the youth guarantee scheme (see Section 
2.2.3.) and the work of the SVUA (Secretariat for Educational 
Measures to Combat Unemployment). This draft legislation 
comprised: 

1. Compulsory schools guidance, as already exists 
in half the countries education authorities. 

2. 10,000 additional apprenticeship and training 
places in the next few years. 

3. Increased capacity in existing courses in the 
health sector. (This should provide training 

, for about 1000 more young people). 

4. A job creation scheme, with the possibility 
for district and local authorities to create 
product i on. 

5. Combined employment and training for the 
long-term unemployed, with more emphasis on 
training than hitherto. 

6. An amendment to the youth unemployment act 
doubling the minimum amount payable by local 
authorities in this connection. 

The package was received with strong resistance to some 
points by various parties and for a time it seemed as 
if the government might fall on this issue. However, 
on the last day before the summer recess it was passed 
with a single amendment to the job creation scheme, whereby 
it was not generally applicable but only valid for young 
people up to 25 years of age. 

A.Q§w_90vernment 

In May 1982, as an extension of the youth guarantee 
experiment in a few selected districts, the Folketing 
proposed that in the 1982/83 parliamentary year legislation 
should be introduced to make the scheme effective nationwide 
with effect from 1 January 1984. 
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It is expected that in 1982 the abovement ioned measures 
will improve the training and employment opportunities 
of young people. Thus in 1982 there should be 23,000 
new training places and 12,000 new jobs. 

However, in September 1982, the Social Democratic government 
had to make way for a centre-right coalition government 
precisely because of the high level of public spending 
linked with the implementation of these policies. In 
the autumn of 1982, therefore, there is considerable 
uncertainty about the way in which unemployment problems 
will be tackled. 
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Selected inno vat ions 



Annex 1 



The following list of selected innovatory projects is numbered 
in the order in which they appear in the report. 

1. 6RAF0 project. 

2. Brewery workers' training. 

3. Training in offshore welding (labour market courses). 

4. Training in natural gas technology (labour market 
courses) . 

5. Educational barriers (AOF Roskilde). 

6. Special examination subjects for adults. 

7. Youth guarantee in Aarhus district. 

8. Youth guarantee in Storstr0m district. 

9. Preparatory vocational courses for young people 
(EIFU courses) . 

10. Combined training and production programmes. 

11. Experiments in adult education under the 
Secretariat for Educational Measures to Combat 
Unemployment (SVUA) . 

12. Preparatory vocational courses for the long-term 
unemployed (EIFL courses). 

13. Long duration labour market courses (LAMU) 

14. The project group scheme for the highly qualified 

15. Courses for unemployed graduates/IBM data-processing 
courses . 

16. Staff and administrative changes in vocational 
col leges • 
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Annex 4 



B§Di§b-§^u Lt^educat i gn^st at i St i c s 

The figures below are taken from 'U90', p. 48 and are based on material 
from the economic statistics accounts of the Danish Ministry of Education 
and the Danish Statistical Office. 

L§bour_market^cgurses 66,783 

Courses for unskilled workers 42,209 

Further training for skilled workers 22,263 

Retraining 325 

Special preparatory vocational courses ^ 

for young people ' 

Vocatignal^training^cgurs^ 69,692 

State controlled examinations 15,628 

State controlled higher examinations 8,526 

State controlled special commercial courses. 35,588 

Other state vocational training 9,950 

Leisure time examination courses 89,752 

- ^ 

9th and 10th form elementary level 57,601 

1 

Higher preparatory (HF) special subjects ... 32,151 

High schools, colleges etc. (independent)... 16,431 

Folk high schools 9,483 

Agricultural colleges 3,477 

Domestic science colleges 2,095 

Nautical colleges 1,421 

2 

£9i!S-yDlv§Il§l5^ 28,000 

Q5b§£-i§l§y£§«5l!D§-§5y^i§§ • 1,103,871 

General leisure time instruction 551,598 

Lecture courses 61,863 

Special instruction 34,988 

Vocational courses 13,244 

Youth schools 142,178 

2 

Interest groups for young people ca. 300,000 

1 

Q5b§£-2££yB§5l2D§i-£2y£§§§ 120,000 

Employers' and industrial organizations .... 10,000^ 

Employees' organizations 30,000^ 

Private courses 30,000^ 
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Internal company courses 




Certain state-run further training 
activities^ 



18,000 



Participation in adult education and training and leisure time study in 
the 1976/77 academic year. The figures show the number of available 
places. Since some people participated in several courses, these 
figures exceed the total number of participants. 



1 December 1977 



Unreliable estimate. The figures do not refer to the 1976/77 academic 
year in particular. 

Estimate. Includes certain further training courses under the 
Ministry of Social Affairs (child care and welfare, social assistants, 
etc.). Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs (seminaries). Ministry 
of Culture (librarianship, film schools). Ministry of Finance 
(civil service college). Ministry of Education (teacher training, etc.), 
the public services (Danish state Railways, Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions, Customs and Excise). 



2 



Estimate 



3. 
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Rolf B. Lindner 
July 1982 



Additional CEDEFOP introduction concerning the report on the 

Federal Republic of Germany 



1. The difficulties concerning methods and definitions 
encountered in preparing this volume, 'lave been outlined 
in the general CEDEFOP introduction, and in the synthesis 
report. These problems affected all the Member States, 
but had a particularly serious impact on the preparation 
of the report on Germany. No German national group was 
established. 

2. This means that the German report differs from the others 
in that: 

a) its scope was not as strongly influenced by the results 
of the meetings at Community level. This is a particular 
problem because in German there is a distinction between 
various aspects of training for adults, e.g "Wei terbildung", 
"Fortbildung" and "Umschulung", which are not directly 
parallelled in other languages. At the Community level there 
was a general agreement on what types of activity should 

be included, and what should be excluded, from the 
national reports, but this agreement may not be reflected 
in the German report. 

b) it has been suggested that the material available is 

^ neither comprehensive nor representative of the overall 
situation in Germany, and that it underestimates the range 
of innovatory activities actually taking place. Clearly 
such views will to an extent be personal ones or based 
on the particular institutional framework from which one 
views the situation. 

3» Given the above points, CEDEFOP has considered whether to 

include the German report in this volume. However, given the 
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considerable interest of those outside Germany in what is 
happening in that country, and that the report was also 
positively evaluated, CEDEFOP decided that on balance it 
is appropriate to publish this report, underlining that 
the general points made in the introduction concerning the 
danger of generalising on the basis of any of the reports, 
should not be forgotten. 



JMA 
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SCOPE OF THE STUDY 



1.1 Definition and legal framework of continuing education 
and training in the Federal Republic of Germany 

Vocational training throughout the country is governed by the 
Federal Education Act, which distinguishes between initial vo- 
cational training, in-service training and retraining. This 
distinction also applies to the financial assistance provided 
for vocational training under the Federal Promotion of Training 
Act. In addition, the Federal Lander have their own, supple- 
mentary legislation on vocational training. 

"Continuing education and training Is defined," according to 
the 1970 Structural Plan for the Education System, "as the con- 
tinuation or resumption of organized learning after an initial 
period of education of varying duration has been completed 
In form, the term- covers any kind of educational or 
training measure, and in content, such measures vary consider- 
ably. 

The above-mentioned Structural Plan distinguishes between con- 
tinuing education and training geared to a gainful activity and 
adult education in which subjects not related to occupations 
are taught, a distinction not made by the Joint Federal and 
Land Conunission in its General Education Plan.^ 



Deutscher Bildungsrat, Empfehlungen der Bildungskommission, 
Strukturplan fiir das Bildungswesen, Stuttgart 1970, p. 197 

Bund-Lander-Kommission fur Bildungsplanung , Bildungsgesamt- 
plan, 2 vols., Stuttgart 1973. 

A number of political demands made in the Structural and 
General Education Plans have yet to be met. 
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It is now generally accepted that in content any kind of con- 
tinuing education or training can be both functional (relating 
to the theoretical and/or practical aspects of a given subject) 
and non-functional (generally educational).^ 

1»2 Innovations in continuing education and training 

1.2.1 Innovations specified by CEDEFOP as areas to be covered 
by the study 

A study of innovations in continuing education and training in 
Europe must first consider such innovations generally^ although 
it must be said straight away that^ if they are to lead direct- 
ly or indirectly to substantial improvements and thus to be of 
interest in the longer term^ innovations in continuing edu- 
cation and training must be a response to the economic cirum- 
stances of their environment or counteract unfavourable 
trends. 

In the present economic situation^ characterized in all the 
European Community countries by rising unemployment - with a 
growing proportion of young people out of work - and by con- 
tinued technological progress - which may be creating new jobs^ 
but is eliminating more through the rationalization it permits 

- CEDEFOP regards three areas of continuing education and 
training as particularly relevant: 

- innovations as a reaction to needs created by the intro- 
duction and use of new technologies; 



See also Schweizer^ Gerd^ Veranderte Qualif ikationsanfor- 
derungen des okonomischen Systems in ihrer Relevanz fiir 
gesellschaf tlich organisierte Bildungsprozesse^ Cologne 1979 ^ 
pp. 3 f . f and Mertens^ Dieter ^ Schliisselqualif ikationen^ in: 
Mitteiiungen aus der Arbeitsmarkt- und Beruf sf orschung^ 7, 
1974. 
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- innovations introduced by firms to prevent redundancies; 

- innovations designed to permit the reintegration of the un- 
employed ^ 

with particular attention i:o be paid to schemes which 

- provide young people and young adults with continuing edu- 
cation and training opportunities outside the normal school 
and vocational training system or 

^ are designed to improve the training of trainers (in- 
service training of "multipliers").^ 

Continuing education and training in the Federal Republic of 
Germany which pursues the goal set in the General Education 
Plan of permitting or sustaining a life-long learning process 
seeks 

- to enhance the structure of qualifications and to help im- 
prove productivity and international competitiveness ^ 

- to make good educational opportunities missed in the past, 

- to promote individual and collective emancipation. 

The demands thus voiced by the Joint Federal and Land Com- 
mission for Educational Planning were to be met, for example , 
by innovative continuing education measures of advantage to 
both employees and employers in the present economic situ- 
ation* 



See CEDEFOP's letter to the project teams of 15 April 1981. 
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1.2.2 Criteria for the selection of innovations in continuing 
education and training 

For inclusion in a collection of examples of innovations in 
continuing education and training which meet the above- 
mentioned requirements and are also of interest for an inter- 
national comparison r schemes must be considered from the 
following angles: 

o What purpose does the scheme serve r and for what target 
group is it designed^ i*e* 

- does it seek to prevent or eliminate unemployment by 
aiming at those threatened or affected by unemployment; 

- does it seek to protect jobs by aiming at employees 
whose work makes increased demands on them as a result 
of technological innovations; 

• does it enhance the structure of qualifications^ and 
does it contribute to further economic and social de- 
velopment? 

o Are the content and the way it is put across suited to the 
purpose and the target groups i.e» 

- with what functional and non-functional content is it 
intended that the goal of the scheme should be achieved r 
and 

- is the content put across to the participants in such a 
way that the scheme can be regarded as successful for 
them? 

o Are the aim^ the target groups the content and the teaching 
methodr individually or as a combination, new to continuing 
education and training , i.e. 
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- does the scheme seek to eliminate or alleviate a problem 
situation that did not previously exists by reducing the 
large number of unemployed young foreigners^ for ex- 
ample r 

and/or 

- is it designed for a target group hitherto neglected by 
continuing education and training r such as the seriously 
handicapped long-term unemployed ^ 

and/or 

- does it put the content across in a more effective way^ 
e.g. through new combinations of didactic methods? 



2 THE INDIVIDUAL STAGES OF THE STUDY 

2.1 Preparations for the selection of examples 

A wide range of continuing education and training opportunities 
is offered in the Federal Republic of Germany by widely differ- 
ing authorities and institutions. A distinction can be made 
between two basic types: 

- Non-company continuing education and training^ provided by 
public adult education facilities such as the Volkshoch- 
schulen (adult education centres) ^ social bodies^ churches 
and private institutions of continuing education and train- 
ing. The universities and specialized schools should also 
be mentioned in this context. 

- In-service continuing education and training at the work- 
place and/or company training centres. In-service continu- 
ing education and training frequently includes inter-plant 
courses and schemes^ participants being selected and the 
costs borne by the management. 
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During the initial stages of the survey a written request was 
sent to sponsor organizations and employees' and employers' fe- 
derations for information on activities in their areas of com- 
petence* 

Before and while this was being done, the theoretical bases for 
the selection criteria were established. The first version of 
the list of criteria relating to innovations in continuing edu- 
cation and training was forwarded to implementing institutions 
and their sponsor organizations for approval. The present '•Re- 
cord sheet on innovations in continuing education and training** 
includes the additional assessment criteria suggested by those 
directly involved in continuing education and training. 

2.2 Selection of examples 

Besides the definition of the content of innovative courses of 
continuing education and training given in the first section, 
two formal selection requirements were agreed at the CEDEFOP 
working meeting of the project teams held in March 1981:^ 

- The continuing education and training schemes selected 
should not have existed in their present form for longer 
than five years. 

^ At least 60% of the examples selected should be taken from 
the three focal areas (in-service continuing education and 
training designed to prevent redundancies , continuing edu- 
cation and training as a reaction to new technologies and 
continuing education and training for the reintegration of 
the unemployed; see page 4); thus, as the number of ex- 



1 
2 



See annex. 

See minutes of the meeting on Trends in Innovations in 
Continuing Education and Training organized held at CEDEFOP 
on 26/27 March 1981. 
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amples was not to exceed 20, at least 12 courses of con- 
tinuing education and training were to be of these types. 



As the examples chosen cannot all be described in detail in 
this report, ""^ c 
items discussed. 



this report, ""^ one is given below to illustrate the various 



Details of all the examples can be obtained from CEDEFOP as a 
separate publication; see the annex for the titles of the 
courses. 
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2.3 An example of Innovative continuing education and training 



1 


2 


5 


1 


5 


3 


3 


1 



Title of the project or scheme 
Vocational advancement course 



Imp leme n tat Ion 

Organization responsible Employment Office, Offenburg 

Implementing institution Volkshochschule (Adult Education 

Centre) 

Structure and duration Full-time instruction for one 

year 

Target group 

Young people who have left special and lower-grade secondary schools without a 
school-leaving certificate and have not found a training place 

Objectives of the activity ' 

The vocational advancement course is designed as a vocational preparation 
measure to give young people who are "slow learners" or not yet "ready" for 
employment the opportunity to 

- fill gaps in their education 

- obtain a lower-grade secondary school certificate 

- acquire the motivation for vocational training 

- increase their chances of starting and completing a course of vocational 
training. 



Achievement of the objective 

Young people attending the vocational advancement course receive instruction 
in general subjects and in the theory and practice of construction, woodwork, 
painting, metal-work, textiles^ home economics and nutrition. As the course 
is full-time and there are no more than 11 young people to a class, individual 
attention and intensive learning are possible. Workshop places supervised by 
experienced craftsmen are available for practical instruction. Volkshoch- 
schule staff with soclo-pedagogical qualifications help with homework and 
organize joint leisure activities. Where possible, knowledge acquired is used 
to the benefit of the group, e.g. the participants use the home economics and 
nutritional skills they learn during the course in the preparation of their 
own meals, manual skills are used In the refurbishing of leisure rooms, etc. 
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Monitoring the success of the scheme 



In addition to checks on progress similar to the measurement of performance in 
schools (reports on individual pupils, etc. and the final examination for the 
lower-grade secondary school certificate), a basic yardstick of the success of 
the scheme is the participant's subsequent training. The "careers" of those 
who have completed the vocational advancement course have been the subject of 
a thesis (see Information material). An important finding in this study is 
that the scheme has been a relative success, 44Z of the participants being 
able to begin training on completion of the course. However, most of the par- 
ticipants were unable to find a training place after the course or dropped out 
before completing their training. The technical and social competence de- 
veloped through individual attention during the course was, not sufficient in 
the case of these young people for them to stand up to "normal" labour market 
and training situations, and they really needed further socio-pedagogical at- 
tention after the course. As a consequence, a start has been made on the cre- 
ation of training places where socio-pedagogical attention is provided, and 
this type of vocational training will follow the vocational advancement course 
from the autumn of 1981 (as a pilot project). 



Innovative value of the scheme 



The scheme is a reaction to the problems at present faced by the growing 
number of unemployed young people, the target group being a category particu- 
larly hard hit by this situation, young people with a poor school and vo- 
cational education. The contents and methods are geared to the target group 
in that the attempt is made to make good deficiencies in general education and 
vocational training, with socio-pedagogical help also provided. A scientific 
study Is made during the course and the findings are subsequently put to 
practical use (leading to the extension of the continuing education and train- 
ing described above). 



Information material 



- Volkshochschule Stadt Offenburg, Arbeitsplan 1981/82 

- Biegert, Claudia, Die "Karriere" von Absolventen eines Berufsf brderderungs- 
lehrgangs. Thesis, University of Mannheim, WS 80/81 



Further information available from: 



Hannes Schneider 

BerufsfSrderungslehrgang der Volkshochschule Stadt Offenburg 
Wilhelm-Bauer-Str. 12 
7600 Offenburg 
Tel. 0781/82272 
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3 TRENDS IN INNOVATIONS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING 



^•1 Innovations in continuing education and training as a re- 
action to needs created by the introduction and use of new 
technologies 

The most difficult aspect of the study was deciding how many 
innovations had been introduced as a reaction to the increased 
reguirements created by new technologies , there, being as yet no 
accurate definition of the term ''innovation" in the context of 
continuing education and training. Is continuing education and 
training innovative if it differs from existing courses only in 
familiarizing participants with a new technological development 
(in the EDP sector r for example)? In all kinds of . educational 
activityr whether general or vocational , obsolete subject 
matter is removed from curricula and replaced with new subject 
matter. Technical progress has always resulted in changes in 
the content of vocational training just as it has in the teach- 
ing of chemistry and physics in schools. If the definition is 
very restrictive, there is a danger that the criteria adopted 
will lead to the exclusion of many examples which, on closer 
examination, fully deserve the description "innovative". In 
this study, therefore, innovation in continuing education and 
training is taken very generally to mean any departure from the 
norm. In-service adaptive training^ the content of which de- 
velops in line with technical innovations, is a permanent 
feature of continuing education and training. 

This development is not always without its difficulties. For 
example, implementation occasionally requires innovatory 
action, as supplementary EDP training shows*. ^ EDP is a key 
qualification, which is indispensable for commercial staff in 



The documented examples are indicated by an *, the relevant 
number being given in the footnote. Here, * = Example 01. 



industry in particular. In 1973, automated data processing 
consequently became a compulsory part of in-service training 
and an examination subject under the Training Regulation for 
commercial staff in industry, the wholesale trade and banking. 
In 1978 r the minimum requirements laid down in the training 
regulations had to be withdrawn because many firms did not have 
the equipment or the trainers with the necessary skills or ex- 
perience to meet them. There was a danger that these firms 
would be forced to dicontinue training at a time when the 
number of school-leavers was increasing and training places 
were becoming scarcer.^ The example quoted is also revealing 
in another respect. The pilot project was financed with public 
funds, the cost factor therefore being immaterial. Otherwise, 
the authors of the above-mentioned study claim, some firms 
might not have participated. Thus, as many other examples also 
show, state assistance is an essential element in innovative 
continuing education and training. It should also be pointed 
out at this point that "knock-on effects" also occur, although 
this is seldom, and certainly not publicly, admitted. 

The following example illustrates the thin line that separates 
innovative from standard continuing education and training. At 
AEG-Telefunken a course in electropneumat ics* was held in May 
198 2 to train control system experts for the firm^ The trainer 
gives similar courses at the Berlin Chamber of Industry and 
Trade, successful participants being awarded the title "Indus- 
triemeister". In content, both courses concern technological 
innovations, and yet there is a fundamental difference: the 
courses organized by the Chamber of Industry and Trade are 



See Haacke, W. , et al., EDV in der kaufmannischen Erstaus- 
bildung. Modellversuche 2ur beruf 1 ichen Bildung , No. 11 , 
Berlin 1982 (ed. : Federal Institute for Vocational Train- 
ing). 

* = Example 02 
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governed by the Training Regulation. In-service courses are 
not subject to such restrictions, which also apply to content. 

Among the distinguishing features of innovative courses of con- 
tinuing education and training is the teaching of new subject 
matter. In firms such courses are usually designed to overcome 
qualification deficiencies which have existed for some time or 
have just emerged and so enable the firm to react to changes in 
the economic situation, state assistance is seldom provided in 
such cases (an exception being the special labour market pro- 
gramme introduced by the Federal Government in 1979 for regions 
with particular employment problems). 

An example of in-service continuing training of this kind was a 
course organized by Audi NSU Union AG to introduce a new oro- 
duction process.* The course concerns, or was prompted by, 
technical innovations in the field of automation. However, it 
covers not only the innovations themselves but all the changes 
they will cause in the firm or prepares the way for them and 
acts as a guide. The course thus provides information on the 
new production process and a theoretical and practical intro- 
duction and also includes a seminar on "purposeful cooper- 
ation" . 

Microelectronics and consequently microcomputer technology have 
already led to drastic changes in many jobs. The adjustments 
at Audi NSU are only one example of an extensive process of 
change. The training of electronics engineers in its tra- 
ditional form no longer meets requirements: it needs to be 
adapted- to the changes that have occurred in the manufacture 
and use and also the maintenance and repair of microelectronic 
products. 



* = Example 05 
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The Vocational Advancement Centre (BFZ)^ in Essen is experi- 
menting with a project entitled "The use of microcomputer tech- 
nology in the training of skilled workers"* with a view to pin- 
pointing the requirements which the training of electronics 
engineers will have to satisfy in the foreseeable future. The 
project also includes the development of methods, didactics and 
appropriate media for the teaching of the new know-how, skills 
and abilities. It is aimed at trainees and trainers, i.e. 

- young people undergoing vocational training, 

- adults undergoing vocational retraining and 
teaching staff in continuing training (multipliers). 

In collaboration with 30 firms that provide training, the BFZ 
is testing the learning units, the modular system and the 
teaching aids that have been developed for this purpose. Re- 
sults achieved during the pilot project are made available to 
all interested parties as they occur. In the autumn of 198 2 
the first courses will be held to familiarize trainers with the 
complexities of this technology, so that they can pass on their 
knowledge in subsequent vocational training. 

Mention should also be made in this context of the course in 
electronics arranged by the Heinz Piest Institute.** It is 
organized along modular lines and is one of the non-company 
courses of continuing training in which employees and people 
undergoing retraining in small and medium-sized companies and 
craft firms can acquire the know-how and skills needed as a re- 
sult of technological development. 



The Berufsforderungszentrum Essen e.V. is a pilot facility 
for the vocational training of adults and is jointly spon- 
sored by 12 bodies. Acting on behalf of the Federal Em- 
ployment Institution, it offers 

- retraining (vocational) 

- in-service education and training (the teaching of occu- 
pational skills, continuing education and training) 

- schemes to promote training (preparation for vocational 
training) . 

* = Example 03; ** = Example 04 
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The survey does not allow a definitive statement on the scale 
of innovative continuing education and training which ties in 
with the changes brought about by technical innovations in in- 
dividual firms and the economy as a whole. A study by the In- 
stitut der Deutschen Wirtschaft (Cologne) is expected to be 
more revealing. Past experience would seem to indicate that 
many firms go in for continuing education and training when 
times are good. When market shares dwindle, it is regarded as 
the area in which savings can first be achieved. One of the 
goals of the study, therefore, is to convince firms that they 
need systematic continuing education and training as part of 
their personnel planning in the same way as they need public 
relations and advertising. A further aim of the study is to 
encourage small and medium-sized companies, where continuing 
education and training is almost always left to individual in- 
itiative, to develop models of their own. 

The problems raised by continuing education and training irre- 
spective of the general situation in the labour market or of 
the firm's personnel planning, even though such education/ 
training is claimed to permit the very adjustment to technical 
developments that is needed to protect employees' jobs and en- 
sure professional advancement, have been revealed by the debate 
in the Federal Republic in recent years on what is known as in- 
service adaptive training.^ Various scientific studies seem to 
provide evidence of a "polarization tendency" in the call 



Konzepte praxisnaher Weiterbildung zur Porderung der beruf- 
lichen Mobilitat, Beitrage zur Gesellschaf ts- und Bildungs- 
politik, Institut der Deutschen Wirtschaft, Cologne (in 
preparation) 

See Schweizer, G. , Veranderte Qualif ikationsanf orderungen 
op. cit. , and Brandenburg, A.G. , Weiterbildung und 
Arbeitsmarktpolitik, Konunission fur wirtschaf tlichen und 
sozialen Wandel, 96, Gottingen 1975 
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for professional qualifications, i.e. growing demand for highly 
skilled and unskilled labour in the production sector with a 
simultaneous decline in demand for ^•middle-level'' qualifi- 
cations r and thus to support one bf the "general truisms of vo- 
cational and educational research". However r there is no 
shortage .of critics of the "polarization theory". They voice 
methodical doubts and contend that the empirical data do not 
allow of so general a statement. Consequently r it has yet to 
be decided whether only a small proportion of employees , i.e. 
qualified personnel (skilled workers) r need in-service training 
to adjust them to new technologies, while all the unskilled 
workforce requires to cope with changes in the production pro- 
cess is on-the-job instruction and familiarization* 

3.2 Innovations in continuing education and training 

" \ ^2 

introduced by firms to prevent redundancies 

In May 1979 the Federal Government introduced a labour market 
programme in an attempt to speed up the achievement of its 
objectives in the areas of labour market r regional, economic 
structure and education policy.^ The programme focuses on the 
provision of financial assistance, for example, to enable 
employees of firms in the process of change to retrain and/or 
obtain a professional qualification and on the reintegration of 
the unskilled and long-term unemployed. Some projects designed 
to humanize working life are also likely to have an innovative 
effect on continuing education and training. One such project, 
the Peiner Model, is documented in the annex. Outside the area 
of continuing education and training as a reaction to changes 
caused by technical innovations, it is difficult to assess what 



^ See Hobbensiefkenr G. , Berufsf orschungr Opladen 1980, 
pp. 230-253 

^ Excluding the in-service adaptive training discussed in 3.1. 

^ See Bundesministerium fiir Arbeit und Sozialordnung (ed.), 
Arbeitsmarktpolitisches Programm der Bundesregierung . . . , 
Bonn 1979. 
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continuing education and training firms are providing to pre- 
vent redundancies. Two examples, which demonstrate the range, 
are discussed in somewhat greater detail below. 



A course of continuing training which Bayer AG provides to 
introduce new ideas on products and processes has the indirect 
effect of protecting existing jobs and may also create new 
ones. "Finding and introducing new ideas at Bayer AG" is an 
innovative continuing training measure which makes use of the 
creativity of employees in the firm's various departments to 
the benefit of the firm and of the employees. Bayer AG is col- 
laborating with the Institute for Applied Creativity (lAK) in 
this project. During the seminars employees discuss proposals 
for improvements to existing products and production processes 
and the development of new ones, and the further training 
measures required for their introduction are then developed and 
implemented. The seminars so far held for senior employees 
from given sectors of the company have been principally geared 
to self-knowledge, to enable them to recognize and remove the 
obstacles to their creativity. 

The second example, chosen from the many "humanization of work- 
ing life" projects financed by the Federal Ministry oi Research 
and Technology, reveals the innovatory qualities of workers. 
The Peiner Model* is a project in which, rather than the em- 
ployer stipulating technological and organizational changes, 
the employees themselves put forward proposals for the improve- 
ment of their working >^onditions. 59 unskilled or semi-skilled 
employees of both sexes, one third of them foreigners, took 
part in the project, which began with a one-week seminar to 
discuss the work situation, possible improvements and their 
introduction. Further one-week seminars of this kind were 
later held at 6-month intervals. 



* = Example 06 
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Proposals made during the seminars were put into a form ready 
for implementation by working groups, meeting every two to 
three weeks for four hours during working hours. Implemen- 
tationr supervised by project groups of employees, began once 
the works council and management had given their approval. The 
enployees' proposals resulted in many practical improvements. 

Satisfied with the experience, the firm's board and works 
council concluded an intra-company agreement and institutional- 
ized the formation of project groups, who are allowed an hour 
off work each week for this purpose. The Peiner Model demon- 
strated what intra-company development is capable of and what 
form it can take. 

Some in-service continuing education and training is not de- 
signed either to adapt employees to technological changes or to 
protect their jobs but provides an opportunity for individual 
and collective learning and helps to improve social compe- 
tence. 

Hoechst uses a learnshop* (cf. workshop), a separate room 
equipped with pegboards and writing material, in which six to 
eight employees meet once a week for two to three months. 
Chaired by a previously trained foreman who is not yet regarded 
as "a management man", they are asked or challenged to state 
their views on given problems or to specify problems which af- 
fect their own jobs and the firm as a whole and to seek so- 
lutions as a group. The attempt is thus made to use the po- 
tential that lies in the employee's personal experience of his 
job, his innovatory qualities as they are known in the Peiner 
Model, or, put another way, to change conditions in the firm 
from the bottom up. 

The other two examples, doing and learning** and attitude 
training for works councils,*** proceed from everyday problems 
in the firm. These are discussed in training seminars, and the 
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results are fed back to the firm with the aid of well-tried so- 
lution strategies* 

Two methods are used in the learning of solution strategies. 
"Doing and learning** uses games which approximate the real 
situation and in which the collective learning process pro- 
gresses with the participants playing their "own roles'* • In 
"attitude training** various teaching methods are used, atti- 
tudes being systematically practised and purposefully cor- 
rected* 

3*3 Innovations in continuing education and training designed 
to permit the reintegration of the unemployed 

The assessment of innovations in continuing education and 
training designed to permit the reintegration of unemployed 
persons is generally more positive, since CEDEFOP did not con- 
fine the search for examples to individual firms, which meant 
that the wide area formed by inter-plant and non-company con- 
tinuing education and training could also be considered. 

The high, and still rising, level of unemployment has resulted 
in an increase in efforts to use continuing education and 
training not only to improve the statistics but also to change 
the trend in the long term. A major instrument is the public 
financing of measures for the unemployed under the Employment 
Promotion Act. Such measures also include **motivation 
courses**, which are designed to motivate the unemployed to re- 
sume work and/or to attend further courses of continuing edu- 
cation or training and are financed by the employment authori- 
ties under section 41 of the Act. 

The Hanover Centre for the Unemployed arranged a motivation 
course* of this kind for seriously handicapped unemployed 
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persons and developed a concept which aimed at the psycho- 
social stabilization of the participants by giving them greater 
confidence in their own value. Information was also provided 
to improve their chances of reintegration into the work pro- 
cess* 

Difficulties in the labour market are also encountered by many 
women. Socialization conditions in the education of girls and 
prejudices in their social environment are major obstacles for 
women seeking employment. The motivation courses entitled "Vo- 
cational reintegration - new careers for women"* organized by 
the German Trade Union Confederation's Department of Further 
Vocational Training attempted to remedy this situation. The 
courses consisted of two main parts. One^ leading to a general 
qualif icationr was designed to improve the participants' self- 
confidence and self-assurance r the following four subjects be- 
ing selected as a basis for discussion: 

- women and the labour market 

- obstacles to the employment of women 

- causes of the role ascribed to women 

- women and labour legislation 

The part of the course in which a technical qualification could 
be obtained was devoted to vocational guidance ^ an insight also 
being provided into the typical requirements and activities in 
an occupational area with the aid of practical exercises in the 
workshops. 39 of the 58 participants in the courses ^ or 78 
subsequently decided to take a retraining course. 

Continuing education and training is not^ however ^ innovative 
simply because it pursues the goal of reintegrating unemployed 
persons. For example ^ the study revealed cases in which the 
organizers themselves gave an unfavourable assessment of their 
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course while it was still in progress or on its completion* 
The Pachgemeinschaf t Bau Berlin e.Vt , for instance, stopped its 
continuing training course on •'Extension methods (renovation/ 
reconstruction) for unemployed bricklayers, concrete workers, 
carpenters and unskilled workers" once the concept underlying 
the course had proved a failure, only 6 of the participants 
(one third of the total) successfully completing the course, 
i.e. jobs were found for 6 participants after the course and 
this# the Pachgemeinschaf t admitted, more as a result of demand 
at the time than of knowledge and skills acquired during the 
course* 

Another example that can be given here is the vocational ad- 
vancement course organized by the Offenburg municipal authori- 
ties for unemployed young people (see the description under 2*3 
on pp. 9 f,), which was only partly successful in the initial 
stages. However, the scientific study conducted during the 
course was able to pinpoint the difficulties, which were then 
overcome by means of a conceptual extension of the continuing 
education and training offered. 

Well worth mentioning in the context of in-company continuing 
education and training for the reintegration of unemployed 
persons are the courses organized by Thyssen Niederrhein AG* 
for two problem groups particularly affected by unemployment, 
the long-term unemployed who have not had any vocational train- 
ing and seriously handicapped unemployed persons. Participants 
from the first category spend seven months in the training 
workshop of the social authorities, those from the second cate- 
gory nine months in the workshop for the handicapped or at the 
technical training centre, all receiving socio-pedagogical and 
psychological attention to prepare them for reintegration into 
employment, i.e. work in one of Thyssen Niederrhein AG*s plants 
or further training to become skilled workers. 
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The Federal Institute for Vocational Training sponsors numerous 
pilot projects in the Federal Republic and Berlin in which new 
paths in vocational training are trodden, including the up- 
dating and further development of the content of training , the 
testing of new training methods , the continuing training of 
training advisers* and the vocational training of young 
foreigners and young adults. Over 20 pilot projects in which 
girls learn commercial and technical occupations are at present 
in progress.^ This also comes under the heading of innovative 
continuing education and training. However, as it is initial 
training, it will not be discussed further. 

On the other hand, a large category of persons paticularly hard 
hit by unemployment, women without a vocational training and 
women who have not worked for a long time, is neglected by in- 
novative continuing education and training. Continuing train- 
ing in typical women's occupations is rarely innovative, and 
there are few examples of innovative training specifically de- 
signed to enable unemployed women to go back to work. 

One of the few positive examples has been the retraining of un- 
employed women in commercial and technical occupations at the 
Vocational Advancement Centre in Essen. The pilot project is 
now well documented. It reveals the many problems that can 
arise and above all ways of solving them. Many aspects of this 
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^ Modellversuche in der ausserschulischen Berufsbildung 
1981/8 2, published by the Federal Institute for Vocational 
Training, Berlin 1982. The Federal Institue, which is 
principally concerned with research into vocational training, 
administers financial resources provided by the Federal 
Ministry for Education and Science to assist inter-plant 
training centres and pilot projects. 

^ M. Dickert-Laub/M. Goldmann, Berufliche Qualif izierung von 
arbeitslosen Frauen im gewerblich-technischen Bereich, BFZ- 
Bericht No. 22, Essen 1981 
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pilot project have meanwhile been absorbed into standard 
schemes or are already regarded almost as a matter of course, 
such as the opening of commercial and technical occupations to 
girls and women. 

No more than a few important aspects will be mentioned here. 
Thus there were no admission examinations, applicants merely 
needing to satisfy the requirements of the Employment Promotion 
Act to obtain financial assistance. The intensive activities 
undertaken to inform potential participants included a visit to 
the Centre. The guidance phase was extended flexibly to two to 
four months to make the process of finding a suitable occu- 
pation easier. The retraining included socio-pedagogical 
services designed to strengthen social competence. Instruction 
units were rewritten, and the didactics and methods involved 
were adapted to make them suitable for women (these units have 
meanwhile been adopted for groups undergoing standard train- 
ing). Systematic preparations were also made for reintegration 
into employment with exercises in applying for jobs, games in 
which the participants took different parts and visits by 
placement officers to firms. Mention should further be made of 
the Centre's public relations activities and the attention the 
women received after the course, both of which proved neces- 
sary. 

Of the 66 women who opted for retraining, 36 (55%) completed 
the course. With one exception, all the participants passed 
the examination held by the Essen Chamber of Industry and Trade 
and so became "skilled workers"- After an observation period 
of three to 24 months, 28 of the 35 women were being retrained 
or in a similar occupation, two had taken up a different occu- 
pation, three were not working or ill and two were looking for 
employment. 

Unfortunately, no examples of innovative continuing education 
and training for unemployed former offenders were found r al- 
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though such education and training have an important part to 
play in their reintegration into the employment process. 

An interesting example of innovative continuing education and 
training arose through cooperation between an employment 
officer a chamber of industry and trade and firms providing 
training^ using a modular system on the Regensburg model.* In 
this case potential skilled metal-workers receive their train- 
ing/retraining in modules each of 200 to 300 hours and so 
organized that 

the course can be joined at any time and without a formal 
training contract; 

the knowledge and skills learned in each module can be used 
on their own and are backed by intermediate examinations 
held by the Chamber of Industry and Trade; 

the successful completion of all the modules entitles the 
particpant to take the examination which, if passed, will 
give him/her the title "skilled worker". 

The two starting modules entail only six hours of work a day, 
thus making it particularly easy for women with family ties to 
take a vocational training course. As the system includes 
••buffer periods", so that training can be interrupted if 
necessary, and is not tied to one firm, it is extremely flexi- 
ble. It is felt, however, that the aim should be for partici- 
pants to spend the "on-the-job training" module with their 
later employers to pave the way for their employment as skilled 
workers. 

The content of the training by this modular system is nothing 
out of the ordinary. The organization of the training along 
modular lines means that it can be transferred to other areas 
and qualifies it as an innovation in continuing education and 
training. 
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A problem category among the unemployed are young adult 
foreigners. Their poor education excludes most of them from 
vocational training r one of the most important requirements for 
life in our achievement-oriented society. Howeverr many are as 
highly motivated to learn as the indigenous population. The 
adult education centres are at present engaged in the ••Develop- 
ment and testing of courses for young adult foreigners to en- 
able them to obtain a lower-grade secondary school certifi- 
cate ••.* 

Studies revealed that the areas in which young adult foreigners 
are particularly backward are the theory of work and vocational 
instruct ionr mathematics and science r and German and social 
studies^ and these deficiencies determined the content of the 
courses. The syllabus is didactically and pedagogically geared 
to the target group, and new teaching methods were also re- 
quired. The guiding principles include multi-subject in- 
struction and team-teaching. For example , German is practised 
whatever the subject being taught, and the teachers of German 
and the other subjects plan, give and evaluate the instruction 
together. Instruction is supplemented by integrative socio-pe- 
dagogical activities. The goal of the course is not only the 
acquisition of knowledge but also social integration. Only 
when the latter becomes possible, is a foreigner mature enough 
to decide on naturalization. This innovation in continuing 
education and training included the development of a pedagogi- 
cal concept and of teaching and learning aids, the holding of 
training seminars for course leaders, a supra-regional exchange 
of views and the publication of a newsletter to feed infor- 
mation back to the people in the field (multiplier activity). 
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3.4 Innovations in continuing- education and training for 
teachers and trainers 



Innovations in continuing education and training frequently 
make fresh demands on teaching staff , trainers and other multi- 
pliersr as various examples have already indicated. The course 
on "microcomputer technology in the training of skilled 
workers" was also intended to prompt trainers in this field to 
familiarize themselves with the complexities of a new techno- 
logy and the instruction material and media developed specifi- 
cally for the purpose so that they might pass on this knowledge 
in their training activities. In this case^ technological de- 
velopment is the cause of the new content of the training and 
the new methods used. 

The situation is different in the case of the "Initial and 
further training of teachers in cxxtnercial firms."* E>^)ert knowledge 
alone does not make for a successful teacher. Consequently ^ 
teachers themselves attend a course organized by the Deutsche 
Angestelltenakademie e.V. (German Academy for Salaried Employ- 
ees) in Hamburg to learn did-ictic and pedagogical methods. 
They design a learning unit, whose structure they then discuss 
and put to the test in games. Teaching attitudes are practised 
andr where necessary r corrected. This is intended to enable 
them to pass on their expert knowledge effectively to the tar- 
get group r consisting of unemployed people and people undergo- 
ing retraining who attend courses at commercial training 
schools with a view to resuming employment. 

The final example of innovative continuing education and train- 
ing is the home-study course of "Supplementary training for 
teaching staff in adult education/continuing education and 
training"** offered by the German Home-study Institute (DIFF). 
The aim here is 
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- to develop home-study material in a documentation pool and 
to put it into a modular form suitable for learners; 

- to combine personal attendance of a university course with 
periods of home-study and to gear the university course to 
the learning situation and expectations of working adults; 

- to put home-study material designed for specific target 
groups in a form suitable for other learners. 

Reference should also be made in this context to the courses 
available at various universities for teaching staff with 
experience of continuing education and training r regardless of 
their original education and training.^ 

3.5 Summary of the findings of the study 

There are many innovative approaches to continuing education 
and training in the Federal Republic of Germany. Not all of 
themr however r satisfy the criteria adopted for the study (3.1 
to 3.4). During our search we came across many examples of 
continuing education and training which were new in content and 
in the teaching methods used and were designed for target 
groups hitherto neglected by conventional continuing education 
and training^ such as educational activities for housewives and 
groups of foreigners in given urban districts and educational 
activities organized by self-help groups for former drug ad- 
dicts or young people in danger of becoming criminals. Such 
"continuing education and training"^ which often takes the form 
of discussion and advisory circles and informal meetings with- 
out a set timetable or specific contentr largely pursues non- 
functional goals r i.e. in content it is not directly related to 
occupations r but seeks primarily to lay the foundations for 
further educational activities by teach ing^ for instance^ 
general social skills (an example from an urban district in 
Berlin: German and foreign women with a poor education are 



Arbeitskreis Universitare Erwachsenenbildung e.V. (ed.; in- 
formation leaflet with further addresses )r Weiterbildendes 
Studium fiir padagogische Mitarbeiter in der Wei terbildung^ 
Hanoverr September 1981 
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taught the ••skills" required to cope with the authorities, i*e» 
to overcome their ignorance and uncertainty in this respect). 



However, in one area of occupation-related continuing education 
and training innovative tendencies in respect of target-group 
workr content and teaching methods are to be found on a fairly 
large scale: in the social and pedagogical area. Two examples 
illustrate the cooperation between universities and vocational 
teachers or trainers. With its course on '•Drawing and methods 
of depiction in preliminary assembly drawings in craft occu- 
pations"* the university concerned has filled a gap and, in so 
doing, exceeded the limits of its usual activities. 

By offering a course of "Continuing education in industrial 
science",** the University of Hanover is treading new paths in 
adult education. It regards professional experience as satis- 
fying the requirements for university entrance. The course 
purposefully combines theoretical knowledge with practical ex- 
perience as a means of using the findings of industrial science 
to achieve a general improvement in present and future working 
and living conditions. 

However, there are also examples in the social and pedagogical 
area of innovative continuing education and training which do 
not guarantee that participants will be able to use their newly 
acquired knowledge in their work. A shortage of financial sup- 
port has, for example, so far prevented the large-scale intro- 
duction of the concept of "mobile training teams"*** to train 
people in the care of the sick and the aged. In this case, 
there is a need for increased cooperation between the organiz- 
ing bodies, the implementing institutions and the public au- 
thorities in respect of the recognition and implementation of 
such measures. 
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Of the innovative courses of continuing education and training 
documented, only 25% do not rely on assistance from the state. 
Three such cases are large firms which use continuing education 
and training for specific purposes as part of their personnel 
and social policies. 75% of all innovative continuing edu- 
cation and training schemes depend on the state for assistance 
with the financing of pilot projects and/or for the allocation 
of funds under the Employment Promotion Act. 

At national level, therefore, despite the persistence of mass 
unemployment, the decline in the number of vacancies and the 
spread of technology, only two driving forces have resulted in 
any appreciable change in occupation-related continuing edu- 
cation and training: large firms and the state, through the 
assistance it provides. 
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4,1 Documentation on the examples of innovations in continuing 
education and training^ 

01 Supplementary EDP training for commercial staff in indus- 
try / Nixdorf Compter AG 

02 Electropneumatics for skilled workers and designers / AEG- 
Telef unken 

03 The use of microcomputer technology in the training of 
skilled workers (MFA) / Beruf sf orderungszentrum Essen 
e.V. 

04 Uniform practical training in electronics / German Crafts 
Institute, employment offices, Heinz Piest Institute 

05 Restructuring Audi's body works / Audi NSU Auto Union AG 

06 Peiner Model / Peiner Maschinen- und Schraubenwerke AG 

07 Learnshop at Hoechst / Hoechst AG 

08 Doing and learning / Arbeit und Lernen Niedersachsen e,V. 

09 Training in social skills / Arbeit, Bildung und Forschung 
e.V. 

10 Motivation course pursuant to section 41a of the Employ- 
ment Promotion Act / Centre for the Unemployed in Hanover, 
Employment Office of the Land of Lower Saxony 

11 Vocational reintegration / Department of Further Vocation- 
al Training of the German Trade Union Confederation 

12 Courses for the unemployed semi- and unskilled leading to 
a qualification / Thyssen Niederrhein AG 

13 Courses for young adult foreigners / Deutscher Volkshoch- 
schulverband Frankfurt a.M. 

14 Modular system based on the Regensburg Model / Regensburg 
Chamber of Industry and Trade and Employment Office 

15 The initial and continuing training of teachers in comtercial firms 
/ Bildungswerk Deutsche Angestellten-Akademie e. V. , Ham- 
burg 



The title of the course or project is followed by the name of 
the organizing body/implementing institution. 
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16 Supplementary training for teaching staff / Deutsches In- 
stitut fQr Pernstudien, TQbingen 

17 Continuing education in industrial science / University of 
Hanover 

18 Drawing and methods of depiction in preliminary assembly 
drawings in craft occupations / Chamber of Crafts, Kassel 

19 Mobile training team, Hamburg 

20 In-service training in client-centred discussions / Arbei- 
terwohlfahrt, Bonn 
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4.2 Record sheet on innovations in continuing education and training 



1 General data (key criteria) Code 

1.1 Target-group data 

1.1.1 Target group by age 

Young people from 16 to 25 1 

Adults from 25 to 35 2 

Adults over 35 3 

Two or more age groups 4 

All age groups 5 

1.1.2 Target group by activity 

Employed 1 

Short-term unemployed (up to about 1 yr) 2 

Long-term unemployed (over 1 yr) 3 
Undergoing initial or continuing training 4 

Miscellaneous 5 

1.1.3 Target group by special social factors 
Foreigners 1 
Women 2 
Convicts/former convicts 3 
Handicapped 4 
Young people with a poor education 5 
Various socially handicapped groups 6 
Not socially handicapped 7 

1.1.4 Target group by previous education 
Without school-leaving certificate and 
without vocational training 1 
Without vocational training, but with 
school-leaving certificate 2 
Semi-skilled 3 
Vocational training completed 4 
Miscellaneous 5 

1.2 Data on the- concept of the course 

1.2.1 Concept complies structurally with 

with continuing education and training 1 
Further vocational training not 

related to final certificate 2 

Retraining 3 

Rehabilitation 4 

Vocational (re) integration 5 

1.2.2 Goals 

Teaching focuses on theory 1 

Teaching of theory and practice 2 
Teaching of theory, practice and 

general education 3 

1.2.3 Methodological and didactic approach 

Audio and video aids used 1 

Active-situative life 2 

Mixed forms of instruction 3 
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Code 



1.3 Organization of the course 

1.3.1 Organizing body (source of finance) 
Public authority 1 
Pivate organization 2 
Employers' organization 3 
Employees' organization 4 
Church organization 5 
Mixed financing, participants not 
contributing g 

Mixed financing, participants con- 
tributing -J 

1.3.2 Implementing institution 
Firm 

Adult education centre 
Employers' organization 
Employees' organization 
Academic institution 
Church institution 
Association, private or self-help 
group -J 

Specific data (reading section) 
2.1 Title of project or scheme 

Implementation of the scheme 

2.2.1 Name of organizing body (source of finance) 

2.2.2 Name of implementing institution 

2.2.3 Data on structure and duration of scheme 
(full- or part-time courses, seminars, intervals, 
between individual events and total duration) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



2.2 



2.3 
2.4 
2.5 

2.6 

2.7 
2.8 

2.9 



Description of target group 

(with all details not recorded by code, e.g. membership 
of an occupational group) 

Brief description of goal of course 

(what theoretical, practical and general subjects are to 
be taught to the participants) 

Description of achievement of goal (methodological and 
didactic approach, any preparatory and follow-up measures, 
socio-pedagogical activities, scientific observation, 
etc. ) 

Monitoring the success of the course 
(final certificate, attendance certificate, record of 
drop-out rate, contact with participants after course com- 
pleted) 

Innovatory value of course 

(reasons: innovative in terms of what criteria?) 
Information material 

(data on project reports, publications, scientific pro- 
gress studies, etc.) 

Contact addresses 

(for further information, with names of persons to con- 
cac c ) 
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4.3 Editor: 

Rolf B. Lindner 
Sociologist 

Leuschnerdamm 39 
1000 Berlin 36 



The study is based on preparatory work done by Mrs Sabine 
Amougou Balla. Changes in the project team left very 
little time for the drafting of the study. 

The documentation gives a general insight into innovations 
in continuing education and training in the- Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. Initially, letters were sent to some 400 
organizations involved in continuing education and train- 
ing, but the response was unsatisfactory. The information 
on the examples ultimately documented was largely obtained 
during interviews, the interviewees being selected by a 
subjective rather than representative procedure. 
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PREFACE 



The Ministry of Vocational Training asked the National 
Agency for the Development of Permanent Education (Agence 
Nationale pour le D^veloppement de 1* Education Permanente - 
ADEP) to prepare the French contribution to CEDEFOP*s report 
on innovations in continuing training in the last five years 
in Europe. And indeed, ADEP, by the very definition of its 
aims and objectives, may be considered the most suitable 
place for the centralized collection of information on 
innovative trends and activities. in the field of continuing 
education « 

The identification of new trends was centred mainly on the 
three subjects selected by CEDEFOP: the challenge of new 
technologies, prevention of unemployment in the firms and 
measures to combat unemployment, especially prolonged 
unemployment • 

However, it is not possible to discuss innovations in con- 
tinuing training in France without making a refarence to the 
legal regulation set up for yoxmg people in the 16-18 age-group 
or mentioning the contribution of training to local development, 
the experiments on the system of Credit Units and the 
diversification of training methods « 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONTINUING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEM OF FRANCE (l) 

Adult education has existed for a long time in France • It 
developed at first within public education or on its 
periphery (hamanist and socialist initiatives) and later 
within the framework of trade \inion education and popular 
education and the organization of technical training and 
social advancement* 

Today, vocational training is one of the priorities of 
government activities. The financial resources utilized 
for this policy may be seen in the figures: 

- the etaployers' contribution to the training of employees 
exceeds 9 thousand million francs, 

^ parallel to this. State aid amoimts to 7 thousand million 
francs and covers more than 900 000 trainees* 

Two features emerge: 

- polarization of these resources towards employment 
(5/6ths of State fxinds are concerned with employment), 

- the stability of the principal indicators of the national 
continuing training market since 197^ 

• the number of trainee hours rose from 317 million in 
1977 to 332 million in 198O, 

• the number of trainees did not show much change 
(2 880 000 in 1977» 2 910 000 in I98O). 

The legal and institutional frame 

This development of training took place within the framework 
of a national regulation for the development of continuing 
training which was introduced by the social partners and the 
public authorities* A number of texts set up the legal and 



(1) See CEDEFOP document: Descriptions of the vocational 
training systems - France 
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, institutional frame: 

- the National Inter-Trade Agreement signed on July 9, 1970 
and tha law of July 16. 1971 which laid down the compulsory 
participation of employers in the financing of training 
(at present: 1.1% of the payroll), 

- the measures taken successively from 1976 to 198O which 
spell out the organizational arrangements for the financing 
of training assumed jointly by the State and the firms, 

- the law of July 17. 1978 which emphasizes the individual 
nature of the right to educational leave and its objective 
of professional - but also social and cultural - advancement. 

Pturthermore , while the public authorities may be the propelling 
force behind the formulation of adult education policies, this 
formulation is less and less the mere outcome of a budgetary 
exercise; the stakes and the expected results increasingly 
tend to mobilize and involve important partners such as the 
professions, the administration and the regional planning 
authorities. 

The training machinery 

As no approval or recognition by the State is required, the 
institutions which give the training are extremely diverse by 
nature: public education establishments, organizations set up 
by the employers and the Chambers, associations, firms, private 
organizations , independent trainers . 

- The public network 

The Ministry of Education organizes training activities in 
the secondary education establishments which are members of 
the Group of Establishments for Continuing Training (Groupement 
d^Etablissements pour la Formation Continue - GRETA). 
Continuing training counsellors (Conseillers en Formation 
Continue - CFC) are responsible both for contacts with the 
firms and the employers and for the execution of the training 
schemes. 
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The Association for Adult Vocational Training (Association 
pour la Formation Professionnelle dec Adultes - AFPA) which 
operates under the supervision of the Ministry of Labour and 
which have a tripartite structure (public authorities, 
trade unions, professional employers* organizations) is con- 
sidered to be the most important continuing training organization. 

- The employers* network 

The imious or the professional and int er ••prof ess ional 
groupings of employers which have the aim of defending the 
interests of their members, have created their own training 
structures, the Training Associations (Associations de For-* 
mation - ASFO). 

- The Chambers* network 

The Chambers of Commerce and the Chambers of Trade and of 
Agriculture have, in fulfilment of their tasks, set up 
training organisations for which they provide the management 
and which have the aim cf catering to the needs of their members* 
They have also sponsored the creation of many Training Instirance 
Fxrnds (Fonds d*Asstirance Formation FAF)for snlaried and non- 
salaried workers* 

- There are a large number of private training bodies 
(about 9 000)* 

The renewal of vocational training 

Since summer I98I the. renewal of continuing vocational training 
and permanent education has been one of the major topics of 
interest in France* The Ministry of Vocational Training called 
on the social .partners to get together and give collective 
thought to the revision of the law of July 1971 and the extension 
of the workers* right to continuing training* This implies that 
the achievements of the last 10 years have to be taken into 
account, the impact has to be measured, certain deviations 
have to be remedied and, what is most important, continuing 
training has to be given a firm place in the new economic and 
social policy of Prance* 
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This renewal of continuing training focuses on several objectives: 

1. Incorporation of continuing vocational training into the 

framework of a new growth in France, a growth based on a more 
coherent and voluntary industrial policy. 

2m Response to new technological challenges by attaining social 
command and control of technological progress ^ its poten<- 
tialities and its consequences. 

3« Contribution towards a reduction of economic aad social 
inequality by extending the right to continuing education 
to new categories of workers. 

4. A progressive mapping out of new "terrain" for permanent 
education taking into account the emergence of new cultural 
needs in the spheres of social life, the firm, the City, 
the associations, etc. 

5. Opening up new opportunities for regional and local 
development within the context of decentralization by 
establishing a more systematic link between the place of 
decisions-making and the place of management. 

On the legal plane this policy of renewing vocational training 
is shaped by: 

. the law on decentralization which envisages that training 
will be the responsibility of the region within 5 years 
from now, 

. a new law on vocational training which is being drafted 

and will be put to vote next spring (reform of the 1971 law). 




INNOVATIONS IN THE TRAINING REGULATIONS 



I. The challenge of new technologies 

One thing is certain and that is that the decade which has 
just commenced will be marked by an acceleration of techno«» 
logical innovation^ As B« SCHWARTZ states in his report on 
the professional and social entry of youth into the world of 
work: " The new technologies are an irreversible part of our 
economy today which they will profoundly change tomorrow: 
they will greatly modify the nature of work and the content 
of skills, some tasks will disappear, others will be created, 
the mobility of labour will be accentuated.'' 

The training of men - and this is also certain - will have 
a decisive influence not only on the capacity to develop these 
technologies but also on the ability to master their impact 
and their effects on employment because, contrary to an often 
broadly held view there is no absolute determinism which makes 
these technologies have negative effects on the voli'une of 
employment. It will largely depend on the training policies to 
make sure that these technologies do not de-qualify the workers 
but give them different qualifications, that they foster the 
crei;\tion of new employment by upgrading the labour factor as 
compensation for the substitution of human labour through the 
machine; i.e. the meastire of the stakes. We will try to show 
briefly through some examples how the "training" response to 
this challenge is organized. 

II. New energies and energy savings 

It is necessary to be careful about a detractive globalization: 
the term "new technologies" involves problem categories which 
differ greatly depending on whether they are being viewed from 
the angle of employment or training. . 

For instance, once the job profiles of the new occupations 
have been defined and stabilized, the development of new 
energies presents the problem of training in classical terms. 




The question here is to enrich traditional training by adding 
specialization in solar energy, either at the end of the course 
for Diplomas in Advanced Studies or university doctorates, or 
within the context of continuing education at the level of the 
Higher Technical Certificate (Brevet de Techniciens Superieurs), 
This is the framework in which the current training offered by 
the Ministry of Education is organized* 

Can one put energy savings into the bracket of new technologies? 
From the strictly technological point of view this may appear 
erroneous 9 but in fact, this is an economic imperative which 
has major repercussions on qualifications. In this field the 
Ministry of Education has launched a national continuing 
training programme in collaboration with the group for Con- 
tinuing Training in Building and Public Works (organisme de 
ibrmation Continue du BAtiment et des Travaux Publics. - 
GFC*BTP)« These schemes have the aim of training the workers 
of firms, craftsmen and yoiing jobseekers in new methods and 
materials used for insulation and thermal regulation. 

But thtt training offered at present only deals with a part 
of the problem posed by energy savings, or, to be more precise, 
only views it under the classical aspect of adjustment to new 
knowledge and skills. But the stakes lie elsewhere and they 
are of no small dimension. (Project sheet l) 

After having long been considered in many sectors as a marginal 
production cost, energy became an essential competitivity factor 
through the regular upsurge of prices. Economic attitudes in 
this respect have now changed; before the crisis the prevalent 
idea was that of the stability of energy costs and their relative 
decrease. Today the accepted hypothesis • which will weigh 
heavily in the long term « is that a steadily growing amount 
will have to be paid for energy. Because of this fact a consi- 
derable number of qualifications will find that a new parameter 
has been added: knowledge of energy consumption and the quest 
for energy savings. It has been observed that this constraint 
even had a positive effect on employment qualifications which 
had become de-qualified up to now. 



(1) Project sheet "Training of energy savings technicians for 
groups of firms in Lyon". 
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Two examples: 

The first deals with the heavy wood processing industries which 
are engaged in a life and death struggle to remain competitive* 
The mechanized and often, extensively automated production 
processes suffered severely from the simultaneous upswing of 
prices for energy and wood. A work analysis produced evidence 
that considerable energy savings could be obtained by qualifying 
the machine operators who, up to now, had been considered as 
semi-'Skilled workers • A Vocational Training Certificate 
(Certificat d*Aptitude Professionnelle - CAP)^ divided into 
credit units^ was created, and because of this a thorough 
knowledge of energy consumption has now become one of the 
skills in the qualification profile* 

The other example deals with the production of aluminium where 
energy is one of the determinant factors in the cost structure* 
A firm in this sector - together with the Ministry of Education - 
carried out an experimental work analysis which was conducted 
by the operators themselves with the aid of teachers, with the 
aim of drawing up a training programme and bringing about a 
recognition of the true qualification of production staff* 
Through this simple measure of enabling the workers to parti- 
cipate in the analysis of their work, the firm already achieved 
substantial gains in the field of energy savings* 

This is a field which is still mostly iinemplored and which 
requires intensive measures both in initial training and in 
vo c a t ional educ a t ion * 

12* Micro-electronic technologies 

The most radical changes in the employment and training sectors 
will, without doubt, result from the micro-processor-based 
technologies: informatics, computerized office technology, 
robotics, telematics* They will progressively bring about a 
profound change in industry and the services and will pervade 
the whole social structure* Many experts believe they 
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see the signs of a second industrial revolution here. It is 
stressed that this technology will have a considerable impact 
on employment and the training of men, but one is still far 
trom having the effects under . ->ntrol. 

The rapid development of micro-electronic technologies makes 
the training of people an lurgent requirement. As A. PILLION 
states: One cannot have innovations without innovators... 
micro-electronics, because of its numerous applications, 
appears to be the driving force of a generalized industrial 
revolution which will not be without consequences or without 
demands, above all, in the field of training". Trom this 
point of view the market for continuing training is a good 
indicator of the demand situation in the economy in this 
field. 

Training supply in a process of change 

The structure of the supply of continuing training from the 
Ministry of Education has changed. Less than 5 years ago the 
main type of training offered was in the form of short 
introduction or initiation courses in informatics. Today the 
training is much more diversified and is based on a clear 
distinction between management informatics and industrial 
informatics. This division is a reference to the two major 
sectors of economic activity, the tertiary and the secondary 
sectors, and in each of these two sectors the training supply 
is much better: introductory courses in office technology and 
wood processing are now offered in the tertiary sector and 
courses on micro-processors and programmable automats are 
offered in the secondary sector. (Project sheet 2) 



(2) Project sheet "Training course on informatics and computerized 
office technology for a group of women in Ile-de-France". 
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Apart from the short introduction and initiation courses 
in programming, moi:>e advanced training is also off^rad - as 
a part of the l.l^'*'- and so is training in the field of indus- 
trial informatics. Finally, the preparation for diplomas such 
as the BEP in informatics (Vocational Studies Certificate) 
is undertaken within the framework of social advancement, however, 
the long courses for yoxmg jobseekers at the level of analysis 
and preparation of micro-processors have proved to be highly 
efficient with regard to their entry into the world of work* 
The private supply of training has also undergone a similar 
deve lopment • 

The APPA has made an effort to mo<?emize its programme and 
its equipment* In the field of industrial informatics, this 
takes the form, for example, of introducing numerical command 
in the traditional training of mechanics or of introducing 
k experimental prototypes within the tertiary sector: 
informatics technician, management secretary, secretary, 
word'«pro ceasing typist* 

Two university experiments on the borderline betw een training 
and research 

More than the other levels of education, higher learning is 
directly affected by the micro- electronic technologies .There 
are two essential reasons for this* On the one hand the new 
demand in employment is directed towards the level of engineers 
and senior technicians* This is where the largest deficits are 
to be found at present* On the other hand, in the present phase 
of accelerated innovation, the link between research and 
training is of a strategic nature and the university is the 
place of privilege where the two functions meet* 

Two experiments deserve a special mention: the bi-polar 
training activities of the University of Dauphine and of 
Paris VII which define a new profile of skills for senior 
technicians in the field of continuing training by the intro- 
duction of new techniques designed not only as a new contribution 

(+) With respect to the 1.1%, see Introduction, P^)^ 
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to knowledge but also as a determinant in the re-structnring 
of vocational training as a whole. This is an extremely fruitful 
path of investigation as pedagogical research here is not only 
concerned with new skills to complete traditional training but 
with the teaching of new patterns of professional behaviour 
steiming from these technologies* 

The second experiment concerns the inter-university micro- 
electronic workshop* Established in January 198I and set up 
in collaboration with the Paul Sabatier University and 
scientific research institutes, it is located on the border- 
line between education and research* It represents one of 
the qiost important developments in micro-electronics in the 
Grand-Sud-Ouest and has the aim of ensuring the training of 
highly skilled specialists and of helping to promote micro- 
electronics in small and medi\un-scale firms by providing them 
with technical assistance* 

A regional coordination programme in Nord-Pas-de-Calais 

Training policies in the field of micro-electronics are still 
in the embryonic stage* At national level the Ministry of 
Planning seems to be the privileged place for an inter-ministerial 
policy which finds its expression in a "micro-electronic" plan ^ 
and could provide the micro-electronic frame of reference for 
the elaboration of a sound training strategy and produce the 
impulses for a voluntary training policy* 

But it has become evident that decentralized initiatives alone 
will be capable of translating general orientations of the 
Plan into action programmes* In this respect the work of 
analysis and exploration of needs carried out in the Nord-Pas- 
de-Calais region is of an exemplary nature* Proceeding by means 
of surveys of the training bodies in the firms , the report draws 
up a forecast of short and medium-term informatic needs in the 
regional economy which it then compares with the actual supply 
of training in order then to derive the orientations and the 
resolutions; these then assist in defining a new version of 
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the school and university map, fix the priorities in the 
regional continuing vocational education programme, and lay down 
the Investment objectives for the equipment of training centres* 

Adaptation to micro^electronics in Renault 

Vrhile small and medium-scale firms turn to ^outside training 
establishments for their requirements, the large concerns 
using advanced sophisticated techniques have recognised 
the fundamental role of training and have earmarked substantial 
xnvestSents for this purpose by establishing internal further 
training programmes for their employees, as can be seen in the 
training plan set up by the Renault management* (1) 

Training of staff is a part of every plan for automation* 
The training programme is intended for everyone but it is 
particularly aimed at: 

- the mantifacturing staff (machine operators, adjusters 
of machine-tools, supervisors, draughtsmen), 

- the maintenance staff, 

- the technicians* 

The content and the level of training are adapted to the 
different staff • categories* The training given covers: 

- specific training geared to the ftinction of systems (robots, 
numerical control machines, computer-assisted design), 
general training which places the emphasis on the different 
techniques tised in advanced automation, 

- basic training aimed at imparting the fundamental knowledge 
and skills which are indispensable for a specialist* 

In 1980 the training courses in Renault served 1 000 persons 
and represented 84 000 hours of instruction* A large part of 
the training activity is computeri-aided and this permits the 
decentralization of training* 



(1) Training in micro-electronics, by Karl Ebel* 

International Labour Review* International Labour Office, 
1981, Vol* 120, No. 6 
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Whatever the interest of the experiments and the initiatives 
developed in the last few years to train the workforce in 
micro-electronic technologies may be, there is a large - 
qualitative and quantitative - gap between the training and 
the needs with their rapid evolution. Putiire projections reveal 
the necessity of training l45 000 specialists within five years 
in order to support the informatics, electronics, tele- 
communications and electronic components industries. 

However, 2 3OO 000 jobs will be directly hit by the various 
micro-processor applications, that is, almost l6% of the 
working population* 

When mobilizing the supply of education irtiich is being put 
into operation, there is a risk of confusion between the needs 
linked to the design and manufacture of micro-electronic 
products and the needs arising from their application. While 
the problems of training may be defined quite clearly in design 
and manufacture because they are incorporated into an already 
proven organization and logic in the employment/ training 
relation, the same does not apply to the application of these 
technologies with respect to qualification and organization of 
work in the numerous secondary and tertiary sectors concerned. 

In this case it is not a question of adding some supplementary 
knowledge of informatics and of ensuring that the material will 
be properly handled, what is involved here is the re -structuring 
of the skills which will benefit the introduction of these 
technologies; at this level training becomes an important 
social stake because the manner in which it is conceived will 
have a direct influence on the question whether the risks of 
de-skilling which these technologies could entail for many jobs, 
can be mastered. One example: the word-processing machine does 
not pose any training problems, it only requires a few hours 
of adjustment to the material; but a training adapted to a 
new skills profile must make possible the choice of job enrich- 
ment rather than job impoverishment within a new organization 
of work. 
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In the light of on-going experiments in the firms and the 
training establishments one may observe a diffuse and 
intuitive awareness of the substantial impact of the new 
technologies on the organization and the content of work^ 
the definition of qiialif ications, and the relevance of the 
present divisions into professional sectors* But, one also 
finds that none of the developed countries confronted with, 
the necessity of mastering these new technologies has defined 
the orientation of a real training policy which itself is a 
function of the options and the patterns of behaviour of the 
public authorities f the employers and the trade unions. The 
problem area ''training/new technologies'' still consists of 
vast 9 mostly unexplored terrain. 

2» The prevention of unemployment in the firms (Project sheet 3) 

Prom 1975 onwards the employment situation has suffered a 
decline: lay-offs and the closing down of firms are on the 
increase. International competition in many economic sectors 
compels a number of firms to modernize their production 
machinery in order to lower the manufactiiring costs and 
raise productivity. 

21. The policy of aid to firms belonging to the National 
Employment ?und (1) 

The training activities which the National Employment Fund 
(Fonds National de l*Emploi ^ FNE) agrees to finance^ imply 
the signing of training or adjustment agreements. 

The training agreements are concluded with enterprises which 
are embarking on a re-*structuring or a diversification of their 
activities or modifying the organisation of tasks because of 
technical changes. According to the ''1979 balance of FNE 
activities'' a little over 3 000 employees were covered by 



(l)Extract from the Delamotte report: "La protection des 

travailleurs en cas de rationalisation nu sein de 1* entreprise" . 
Report of the National Conservatory of Arts and Trades, 
(Conservatoire National des Arts et Metiers) Sept. I98I 

(3) Project sheet "Programme of training for redundant workers 
over 55 years of age from the repair shipyards". 
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the agreements in 1979 t a figttre comparable to that of 1977 
and 1978. In 1979 » for 6796 of the trainees the purpose of 
the training activities was to prevent lay-offs by enabling 
internal re-training within the firm* The sectors affected 
nost were metal-working and electronics* The training given 
in the specialized centres made it possible to acquire a 
new qualification which, as a rule, was equal or superior 
to that of skilled worker* The aid given by the Ministry of 
Labour - for which the arrangements were laid down in the 
agreement concluded with the firm in question - concerned 
the operating costs of the course and the remuneration of 
the trainees (the Ministry was able to reimburse up to 70% 
of the salary to the employer)* 

The adjustment agreements mostly concern those firms which 
are establishing, developing or changing their production 
and which thus have to deal with the adjustment of their 
staff to new jobs* The labour contract is retained* The 
adjustment is wholly or mostly oriented to the jobs concerned 
and does not generally result in a change of qualification* 
In 1979, 9 600 persons (5096 semi-skilled workers) attended 
theee courses; the sectors concerned were the electrical 
and electronic sub-sectors of the building sector (re- 
training of the staff in the telephone sector after the 
introduction of electronics), of mechanical construction 
(watchmaking: the transition tc the quartz watch) and 
automobile construction* For this type of course, as also 
for the training courses, it xs the agreement concluded 
between the Ministry and the firm which determines the 
amount of financial aid to be contributed by the State* 

22* A new scheme i n an industrial group (the production units 
of Thomson-GGP)* (Project sheet k) 

Within 5 years the large number of television set manufacturers 
which existed in Europe have been reduced to two* In the world 
of European electrical appliances the competitive struggle 



(4) Project sheet "Qualification scheme for employees of 
production units of the Thomson-GGP Group"* 
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for survival is arduous. In order to remain competitive in 

these two sectors vis-A-vis the Japanese and European industries, 

Thomson has had to take action along two lines: 

• a re-organi»ation of manufactxuring processes (reduction of 

the number of components, integrated circuits, 

magnetic circuits), 
. a shortening of the manufacturing period without, however, 

omitting to keep a strict watch on quality* 

All these changes did not proceed without repercussions on 
the new technologies to be applied* But, anyone who calls for 
**new technologies** also has to call for **new skills** and this 
made it necessary to set up a broad training programme for 
all the staff* This was the option taken by Thomson-GGP* 

New pedagogical methods 

The attempt to give a professional qualification to persons 
who are relatively little motivated, particularly by the 
demands of quality in production, requires the introduction 
of new pedagogical methods: 

8^% of the staff working directly in production consist of 
semi-skilled workers and 85 to 90% of them are women irho feel 
that they are **outside** the objectives of re--organizin^ 
manufactturing processes* The fimction of semi-skilled worker 
±m considered to be downgraded and even degrading particularly 
and above all by the semi-skilled workers themselves* The 
interest in the occupational action is low because it is 
difficult to relate it to a complete product or to a whole 
unit* And the final obstaclr is an ancient dictum of a male- 
dominated society which has always made the insinuous suggestion 
that women are allergic to technology* 

But evolution is demanding* This qualif icatioi^ necessary for 
the staff of firms undergoing a process of change brought about 
by the introduction of automation, is the only possible 
defence through which they can protect their jobs* They are 
compelled to attain mastery over aucematic devices installed 
to replace the manual gestures of their earlier occupational 
activity* 
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In order to make them accept this indispensable training , and 
in order to overcome the workers' negative attitude to training^ 
the trainers recruited for this task selected a form of 
training which enables self«-assessment , which upgrades, and 
which^ through the discovery and the comprehension of the actual 
world, helps the workers to become aware of their place in 
society* 

Assess : The entire stock of general or cultiural knowledge 
which each person acquires through his initial education and 
through his daily activities , is .jnuch larger than it would 
appear to be* Some astonishing discoveries were made: 

• by the trainers who "assessed" the average level of groups 
of semi-skilled women workers and found it higher than that 
of third-year students of the College for General Education 
(College d'Enseignement G^n^ral), 

• by the trainees Uho discovered that they knew how to conduct 
themselves within a dialectical systemt who discovered that 
the ideas or problems which fill their minds are interesting 
problems • 

Upgrade: Prom the moment the employees were convinced of 
their ability to get access to a qualifying training measurable 
through official certificates, it was necessary to make sure 
that the instruments used did not discourage them* The continuing 
education of adults deals with people at different levels who 
have arrived there through different training tracks* The 
distribution of knowledge therefore, cannot maintain the 
rational aspect which exists within initial training* And as we 
ae dealing here with the question of making technical training 
more broadly accessible to women, the problem is doubly 

acute* 

To give an example: in one of the branch offices of the Group, 
trainers from the Ministry of Education, engineers from the Group 
and members of the staff services have completely re-*designed 
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training in electricity and electronics by taking the following 
factors as the basis of work: 

• the four elementary arithmetical operations, 

• the household activities of women, 

• activity within the firm. 

With the four operations, the use of electricity in household 
work, the de-mystification of the electronic components which 
the trainees are well acquainted with becavise of the k 000 to 
5 000 pieces they see on the assembly line every day, it is 
possible to teach Ohm*s law and to reduce automation to a game* 

The trainers then tried to establish the links between the 
skills acquired by the employees and the skills which had been 
analysed within the system of Credit Units. They found 
that a certain ntimber of the women - a higher number than 
originally assumed «* could move on to the Vocational 
Training Certificate (CAP) and that the majority of them 
will get their knowledge validated by one or more units within 
one or more sectors. They can then acquire the missing tmits 
in A subsequent training course. 

Through this new pedagogical approach the employees who up 
to now were totally helpless vis-i-vis a difficult labour 
market, can cope better with all new technological changes 
which will certainly take place in the coming years in an 
industry as evolutive as that of television or hi-fi. 

Evolution of training content 

This give and take between teachers in public education and 

practitioners in the firms in order to have training which 

. takes into account industrial demands, 

. takes into account the skills of the workers , 

. applies new pedagogical methods, 

. but necessarily refers to knowledge which can be assessed 

by means of official certificates, 
has given rise to some questions on the part of one or the 
other person or group. 
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The leading executives of the firms have re -discovered the 
merits and the value of traditional instruction. The faculty 
which the teachers have of analysing the industrial needs 
and expressing them in terms of progression of knowledge , 
has been appreciated. The heads of the firms have, above all, 
learned that the two worlds, industry and public service, 
had the tendency to be on opposite sides, dictated often by 
professions of faith, as far as minor problems were concerned, 
whereas the total sum of points in common was immense. This 
rapprochement between industry and education has also made it 
possible for the teachers to have a better understanding of 
technological changes in industry and to realize that 
certain training programmes require rapid alterations. For 
example « pneumatics, hydraulics , and automation should today 
complete the classical training in mechanical and electrical 
engineering • 

This experiment illustrates the questions asked by the ILO 
in a study of apprenticeship and preparation for working life. 
There, it is said that the breath<-taking pace of progress 
which has already radically changed oiir mode of life and 
catapulted the industrial world into the era of automati.on, 
runs the risk of crashing into a major obstacle: if tech- 
nology takes off too fast, training will lag behind 
and there will soon be a shortage of indispensable specialized 
manpower. Generally speaking, programmes which are destined 
to prepare workers for this rapid change never manage to 
keep up with the unbridled pace of the introduction of 
new technologies. But, the study concludes, a training adapted 
to current needs should never be purely technical; a large 
part of the time available for training should be devoted to 
general and cultural education. 

Results 

The global results in 1982 and I983 of the Thomson-GGP 

operation may be expressed in the following terms: 

. in 1982 training represented 5% of total Group investments. 

Almost 1 000 salaried employees attended the training coxirses 

with an average duration of 300 hours ^ 
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• in 1985 1096 of the total investment will be earmarked for 
vocational training. The average duration of the training 
activities will be 500 hoitrs. 

3. Measiires to combat unemployment and particularly 
prolonged imemployment. (Project sheet 5 ) 

As the entry of young persons into the world of work was not 
one of the subjects included in the terms of reference of this 
study^ we will only recall that the public authorities in 
their struggle to combat unemployment have given priority to 
the implementation of an important legal provision which will 
make.it possible in .1982-1983 to offer the chance of social 
and- occupational entry to a population of about 100 000 
youngsters in the I6-I8 age-group who have had no vocational 
training* 

This provision envisages the creation t over the whole 
national territory » of permanent reception , information and 
guidance centres where every young person can be "heard" 
and ^advised" by all the institutions concerned ^ and, in 
those municipalities where the problem of entry of youth 
into working life is particularly urgent ^ it envisages the 
creation of "local centres " with broader objectives • 

Alternate training activities , either for qualification or 
entry 9 and intensive orientation coiirses are proposed to the 
young persons* A system of validation of knowledge should enable 
a close link between entry-geared training and qualification- 
geared training. (Project sheets 6 and 7) 

31^ Measures for the vocational entry of persons with prolonged 
unemployment taid down in the Circular of August 6, 1982 

The increase in the number of jobseekers has had the effect 

of considerably pztplonging the average diuration of xmemployment* 



(5) Project sheet "Pre -training/ guidance scheme for women in 
Montbard". 

(6) Project sheet "Youth scheme for the establishment of a 
services cooperative in Toulon" • 

(7) Training activities for youth without qualifications within 
O the framework of a European pilot project". 
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The number of imemployed persons registered for more than a 
year in the National Employment Agency exceeds 500 000 at 
present. The public authorities have decided to give preferen 
tial support in the second half of 1982 and in 1983 to this 
specific group of jobseekers by mobilizing more funds for 
their guidance, assessment and training* 

As far as training is concerned, the activities initiated 
by the public employment services to help persons with pro- 
longed unemployment is based on the two following lines of 
action: 

• implementation of guidance and assessment activities 
which will, after maintenance, enable an individualized 
diagnosis (see the following paragraph on the experimental 
services offered by the ANPE), 

• an increase in the number of cotirses aimed at improving 
the employability of these jobseekers and making it easier 
to place them; 

- remedial courses lasting from kO to 500 hours which 
aim at reducing the gap between supply and demand in 
unemployment, the firms having agreed to reserve their 
vacancies (local level), 

- training courses organized by the National Employment 
Ptmd after having identified potential qualified jobs. 
The courses are carried out by public or private 
training establishments at the initiative of the 
public employment service after AFPA has exercised 

a pedagogical control* 

32. New experimental vocational guidance services offered by 
the National Employment Ajgency 

These take the form either of short courses on jobseeking 
techniques or longer courses where a vocational project is 
drawn up« 
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The vocational guidance sessions 



These sessions with a dxuration of 50 hours are composed 
of a period of trainee guidance (kO hours) 
and a period of follow-up (10 hours)* They have the aim of 
enabling jobseekers to undertake a personal and professional 
assessment of their skills » their interests and their 
motivations, to elaborate a vocational project which 

may or may not require training (the option for vocational 
training deriving from the vocational project selected by 
the person concerned) , to acquire a methodology which will 
enable them to get information on the occupations, on training 
and the labour market, to undergo training in jobseeking 
techniques (composing a curriculum vitae, knowledge of 
recruitment procedures, etc.) 

Launched in September I98I at the request of the Delegation 
f<r Employment (DfclSgation A I'Emploi) for 1 000 unemployed 
persons who ran the risk of long-term unemployment, they 
constitute the beginning of a true right to vocational 
guidance* The goal, that of setting up a realistic vocational 
project, was at first envisaged for high-risk jobseekers who 
had been registered at the ANPE for about 3 months* The hypo- 
thesis at the start was that such courses should provide 
preventive aid to jobseekers who run the risk of facing long- 
term unemployment. But now it is felt that it is up to the 
Vocational Counsellor to define the moment when the jobseeker 
is considered to be motivated enough to really benefit from 
the vocational, guidance coiurse* Intermediate appraisals of 
the first courses showed that the trainees were satisfied: 
they had acquired greater dynamism and a personal methodology 
with which to face the problem of unemployment. They had 
emerged from their isolation in a situation which was consi- 
dered to be degrading* The quantitative results - drawn up 
on the basis of two questionnaires sent to each trainee, the 
first at the end of the course and the second at the end of 
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the follow-up period - are undoubtedly positive: 

• at the end of the course 51% of the trainees decided to 
look immediately for employment, 3596 were considering 
vocational training, 

• at the end of the follow-up period (at the latest, three 
months after completion of the course) 23% had found 
employment corresponding to the project defined during the 
training coiurse, 15% had actually started training. 

Improved counselling interviews 

The interview is the basic service offered by the vocational 
cotmsellor. The ANPE is trying to improve its effectiveness 
by incorporating instruments for personal and vocational 
appraisal and by integrating it into a coherent package of 
new guidance and jobseeking services. 

The pre^'^guidance session which includes a personal and 
vocational appraisal 

In its present form this is a technical service intended for 
small groups whose members are still in a state of flux with 
regard to the maturity of their vocational projectj but who 
present similar features with regard to their occupational 
situation and their socio-occupational category. 

Day meetings devoted to "jobseeking techniques" 

These are days which are focused on active jobseeking methods. 
This service is intended for persons with a relatively well- 
defined vocational project which now has to be validated 
on the laboiir market, and who have been unemployed for not 

more than three to four months. 
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33« Guidance for .iobaeekers directin g them towards the 
queat for new aourcea of activity and the creation o 
their own companies . (Project aheets 8 and 9) 



Local schemea have been aet up in order to encourage jobseekers 
to eatabliah their own companiea. The moat interesting activity 
in thia reapect is the economic re-deployment acheme aet up 
in the Loire department (aee project aheet). 

II. CHANGES IN THE ENVIRONMENT 

I. The contribution of training to regiona l and local development 

Training seema to be an important factor because of ita influence, 
not only on vocational akilla, but also on the ability of the 
people -vO promote and to accept the changea required within 
the framework of local economic development (re-structuring of 
activities, creation of corapaniea, etc.). 

II. The creation of new programming and' pl anning toola in education 

Although the ayatem introduced by the law of July l6, 1971 with 
regard to the organization of continuing vocational training haa 
not brought about a rapid change in the adminiatration of funda 
eamarked for training, ita flexibility has, in specific caaea, 
made it poaaible to have experimenta of educational programmes 
geared to external economic objectives. Thua, when the industrial 
complex of Fos and the new town of Etang de Berre were set up, 
a regional group was eatabliahed in order to ayatematically atudy 
the linka between employment and training with a view to bringing 
about a more rational allocation of training funda in the zone 
under conaideration. Experimenta of the aame type have been 
carried out in other regions where the State actively intervened 
in coordinated economic development programmes; programme for 
the re-atructtiring of criaia zonea or crisis sectors, large 
nuclear construction aitea, development plans for mountainous 
areas, "contrats de pays", etc. 



(8) Project sheet "Coordinated training scheme for the economic 
reconatitution of the Loire". 

(9) Project aheet "Training couraea - aida to set up a crafts firm" 
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In the cotirse of these different activities several regions 
have designed new programming and planning tools within the 
framework of these regional schemes • 

12. The establishment of specific training programmes linked 
to local development activities > (Project sheets 10 and 11) 

The orijgin of the projects and the ob.iectives ptirsued 

A new consideration of educational policies as tools in the 
service of development was the subject of experiment in local 
programmes aimed at supporting a profound change in economic 
and social structtires. Activities of this type were to be 
found mainly in two large categories of zones: 

• in sites which, because of their location, lend themselves 
to the introduction of large--scale urban and indiistrial 
investment programmes (training activities linked to the 
establishment of nuclear construction sites, for example), 

• in regions cut off from the growth process: de«*vitalized 
rural zones, zones in a process of industrial change, 
impoverished urban districts (permanent education centres 
of new towns, priority urbanization zones, etc.). 

The common featxxres of training programmes 

Given the diversity of the activities mentioned, it is difficult 
to evolve a complete synthesis of the various innovations 
contained in these experiments. ' One can, however, 
list a ntimber of common features which make it possible 
to show their originality and their relative novelty in 
relation to traditional training practices. 

• All the activit ies mentioned are tied to global re-^structuriny 
and economic and social development projects 

The approach consists of taking a social situation or a project 
covering a diversified entity of persons or groups as the point 
of departure and then co nstructing the best adapted educational 

(10) Project sheet "Large nuclear construction sites". 

(11) Project sheet "Experimental training schemes for persons with 
several jobs in the mountainous areas". 
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response, i.e. the response which will bring about the changes 
in skills required to attain the fixed objective. In all the 
cases in question a request had been made for aid from the 
State or from the local authorities, but the driving force 
came from the local population whose training was 
intended to improve the ability to design projects, the 
ability to develop entrepreneurial faculties, the capacity 
of administration and development. The global nat\ire of these 
interventions is not manifest in the economic activities alone. 
It is also to be seen in the consideration given to the concrete 
complementarities between social life, cultural life and the 
economy. 

Training plays an active role in the definition of development 
objectives and in the j^ermanent promotion of the programme 

In most of the development projects the public authorities 
and the population have entered into a formal relationship 
to define the objectives on a contractual basis • During this 
initial phase the trainers are associated with the project 
and participate actively, sometimes in the form of training 
courses, in the elaboration of the training programme. Thus, 
there is a real function of educational promotion in the 
preparation and analysis-of -needs phase which is then 
extended into the actual training phase in order to ensure 
there is a link-up with the entire project. 

4 The target groups of training are diverse and so are the subjects 

The proposed programmes cover different sectors of economic 
and social activity, the social groups involved are seldom 
affected by the traditional channels of training. It is 
therefore, necessary to approach extremely diverse trainers 
and technicians. But, the various components of the improvement 
activity are viewed in the context of their interdependence 
and this leads to the creation of a coordination structure 
with an overall view of training. 
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f The organizational arrangements are conceived in such a way 
as to enstire coordination between several financing bodies ♦ 
several trainers , economic circles and the local authorities 

All the activities mentioned combine diverse types of funds 
of educational origin (European Social Fund) National Voca- 
tional Training Fxindt Social Action Fund, etc.) or economic 
origin (DATAR, the Chambers* organizations) or those provided by 
the local authorities. 

These funds are all tied to different legal systems of 
allocation and supervision which makes it difficult to fit 
them all into one common project. In addition, they are also 
relatively specialized* It was thus necessary to find solutions 
which would make it possible to group the different types of 
funds into one single administration system and, at the 
same time, adapt them to the specific requirements of 
training, i»e* decentralization, the small sizes of 
groups, altemance, and the importance of the promotion 
and follow-up of the trainees. To this 
end, experiments were carried out on new and original forms 
of agreement combining both the xinity of the project and 
effective control by the various organizations. 

The programmes are administered either by a designated pilot 
organization or by an association of the various financing bodies. 

i The training contents and the pedagogical methods have been 
modified 

The necessity of designing training activities which cover 
several sectors and are close to actual economic situations has 
had several consequences: 

. specific pre-promotion structtires have been set up with the 

aid of persons vested with technical and economic responsibility, 

. the training activities are closely linked to individual and 
collective economic projects. A strong link has been established 
between the period of acquisition of knowledge and reflection^ 
and the phases of practical application, 
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••the reception structiires have been diversified and include 
the large-scale utilization of premises which are not 
essentially intended for educational purposes, 

• the training schemes have been conceived in an extremely 
decentralized manner and in such a way that they can be 
adapted to small groups or even to individualized training 
(modular training activities, la carte" programmes, etc«), 

• greater importance has been assigned to the validation and 
the transmission of real skills, 

• the training organizations have often made use of occasional 
trainers recruited from the local field, 

• a part of the funds have been set aside for the follow-up 
in the field of former trainees and for project evaluation* 

Finally, it has been found that the formulas adopted for 
training have made it necessary to set up decentralized peda- 
gogical aid systc^ms based on the practices of local trainers 
and with the accent on self -training systems; this schematic 
presentation should, however, not mask the difficulties which 
are encountered in this type of operation* Indeed, in all the 
points which have been mentioned the quality of the results 
fluctuated and many difficulties arose in the execution of 
the schemes* Fwther research has been envisaged in order to 
obtain a more precise models This research should make it 
easier to pinpoint the most significant aspects of these 
experiments* 

13^ The emergence of new functions for the development agents 

Given the lar;;er number of programmes for integrated development 
and regional planning and a more profoxmd knowledge of the 
interdependence of economic activities in the growth process, 
new vocational practices have emerged* 

Indeed, if the different programmes which have been implemented 
at local level in the course of the last few years are observed, 
it is seen that they were based primarily on three types of 
persons, all of whom may be classified under the general term 
of ^^development agent." * 
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First of all 9 there are the nattiral leaders of the local 
population (heads of associationst elected representatives, etc.) 
who play a central role in the emergence of new social practices. 

Then there are the technicians or vocational advisors belonging 
to specialized sectors (officers of the Chambers of Commerce, 
Agriculture, Trades, promoters of social and cultural equipment,, 
secretaries of the Mayors* offices, etc.). During the last few 
years these local agents have established links between their 
field of action and other sectors of activity in an attempt 
to incorporate their sector into the overall structure of local 

activities. • By overcoming these boxmdaries they have at 
times assumed the function of development agents. 

Furthermore, while implementing general development programmes 
it was necessary to recruit all«*roiuid development officers 
who had to fulfil several tasks: 

. study the economic situation and development perspectives, 
. obtain a minimum consensus between economic and social agents 

and local administrations and authorities on the objectives 

of increased activities and improvement of structures, 
. help in the implementation of these objectives, mainly by 

giving technical assistance and trying to find financial 

resources. 



Recruited mainly because of their capacity for analysis, thei.r 
knowledge of the workings of the State and their social roots, 
these men feel a great need for training (exchange of experience, 
technical training) and for a clarification of their status. 

2. The system of credit units, a generator of innovations 
(Project sheets 12 and 13) 

At the pedagogical level resistance to change - and this is a 
well-known fact - takes on two forms which are apparently 
contradictory and have a strong objective convergence: 
the obstacle to innovation and experimentation as an alibi. 

(12) Project sheet "Permanent training centre in Reims" 

(13) Project sheet "Training in building and construction through 
credit units in La Bugellerie". 




As far as the obstacle to innovation is concerned t there is 
not much to say: all pedagogical systems establish structures 
(hierarchy o£ administraticrit body of inspectors* ) which - 
even if their creation was in response to an innovation project - 
do not take long to start playing a conservative role. 

As for experimentation t it also, in most cases t i» somewhat like & 
"fixation abscess" - "a vaccination abscess" Barthes would have 
said. A modicum of controlled innovation, endowed with its 
specific fluids and regulations permitting exceptions to the 
rule, is the best method of giving a semblance of life to an 
entire system while conserving its immobility. 

These experiments , which one is seldom prone to extend and 
never prepared to generalize , hcve one thing in common and 
that is: by decoupling the pedagogical plane from the institu* 
tional plane they eliminate the possibility that a spread 
effect will cover the whole of the educational system. 

From this point of view, the experiments on the preparation 
for diplomas through credit units for adults, and on continuous 
assessment in the vocational education schools occupy a very 
special place, in so far as, firstly, they develop a specific 
pedagogy, and secondly, they propose a certain method for the 
award of the certificate or diploma. But, the importance 
assigned to diplomas in the French system of education is quite 
well known. The rigidity which they introduce into pedagogy - 
where the content of the examination tends to become the final 
aim of learning - is even more acute in the case of vocational 
certificates as these are the result of negotiations between 
the social partners and are laid down in collective agreements. 
One can, therefore, never hope to introduce a structural change 

in teaching without touching the definition and the content of 

» 

the certificates. 

21. Validation of credit tmits and experiments on continuous 
assessment 

This is based on an analysis of the concept of vocational 
aptitude. This general aptitude defined by the examination can 
* be broken down into units of characteristic skills which in turn 
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can be fxirther analysed in terms of knowledge or know->how which 
define the progression of continuous assessment in initial 
training and enable the positioning of adults through the 
award of creditable units of assessment* 

• Reference framework and analysis of skills 

It is necessary, on the one hand, to define and describe 
characteristic skills in the technological and vocational field 
and, on the other hand, to identify in the common core of 
subjects (mathematics, science, French, general knowledge of 
the contemporary world, and possibly modem languages) the 
parallel intellectual tools required to attain the occupational 
skills • Thus, for a given diploma, there is a corresponding 
field of validation which is specific to it and which is the 
technological and vocational field it covers, while the other 
fields are common to several diplomas even if the level of 
requirements imposed within these fields sometimes differs 
depending on the diplomas in question* 

# Definition of units 

The identification of the different levels of performance 
makes it possible to define a series of units (rank 1,2,39^93***) 
within each field* In relation to the imit which is immediately 
inferior in rank, each unit is defined by a superior degree of 
accomplishment and self **reliance in the knowledge and skills 
acquired and, in the great majority of cases, by an additional 
amount of knowledge and skills* 

When an adult has reached the performance level corresponding 
to a unit defined in this manner, he is awarded the certificate 
attesting his achievement* At present, it is valid for 5 years* 
During this period, even if the adult has interrupted his 
training, he is not required to produce fresh proof of his 
skills in this field and for the rank in question* The final 
level of performance required in each field is fixed for each 
certificate or diploma* 
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• Award of the \mits 

In the case of adults, when they conunence training^ a team of 
training staff and the adult concerned fix the level of knowledge 
acquired by the latter in each fields 

- if it appears that, in certain fields, this acquired knowledge 
places him at the level of a terminal unit for the diploma which 
he is striving for, he can undergo an assessment test, and if 
the examining board acknowledges that this adult has the 
corresponding skills « it awards him this unit, 

- if he follows a training course within the credits system, 
he enters a process of formative assessment through which, 
with the akl (f Ihe trainer, he continuously determines his own 
position in relation to- the skills to be acquired* The 
assessments of the knowledge acquired are entered, together 
with documentary evidence, in a validation file which is 
eubaiitted to the corresponding examination board* This 
method of assessment is called continuous assesment* It is 
practised in those centres which are entitled to apply it* 

The board of examiners authorized to award each diploma through 
examination, either in initial education or in adult education 
also has the conipetence to award the constituent* units for 
the corresponding diplomas within the framework of the credits 
system* 

e Award of certificates and diplomas 

Vnien an adult has obtained the award of a terminal unit in all 
the fields f he is automatically in possession of the diploma* 
The corresponding certificate will be awarded to him by the 
examination services of the ^^Inspection Acad^mique** or the 
"Rectorat"* 
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22* Asseasihent of achievements and strategy of learning 



• Formative assessment 

It is evident that this system introduces the practise of 
formative assessment in training together with all the new 
facets that this implies: tocum on the learner in the learning 
process, development of the ability of the student and the 
adult undergoing training to mbbbm himself « the new role 
assigned to the trainer # The measurement of the path already 
covered is at least as important to the traveller as the path 
which awaits him on arrival; assessment is not only necessary 
for validation, but it is necessary for the training itself; 
this concept entails a clear distinction between the assessment 
undertaken for the purpose of validation which one amty call 
normative assessment ^ and the permanent measurement of acquired 
skills and knowledge lAich is integrated into the act of training 
and which may be called formative assessment s 

This involves a detailed analysis of the objectives to be 
attained, an acceptance of this analysis both by the trainer 
and the trainee, the construction of tools to measure the 
attainment of the objectives, and the utilization of these tools 
for a measurement of the knowledge acquired by the trainee which 
is as objective and balanced as possible* These four steps 'are 
not alien to training, they are constituent elements of the act 
of training* Knowing what one knows and what one can do is a 
part of knowledge and know-how* This formative assessment irtiicK 
is necessarily a co-assessment in relation to clearly defined 
objectives situated within a firame of reference and negotiated 
by the trainer and the trainee, is part of a system of teaching 
by contract* 

• Continuous assessment and assessment by test 

Even though formative assessment is necessarily more or less a 
permanent feature diuring training, there is no reason why at 
specific moments chosen by the institution, the measurements 
obtained should not be submitted to a normative assessment 
in order to get validation, with due consideration of 
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institutional constraints* It is this mechanism preventing 
an accumulation of assessments which was set up in the LEP 
experiments in initial training and the UC adult education 
experiments under the name of continuous assessment » 

It should be observed that these are the same assessments 
or at least a part of them« which are examined from a new 
angle by the persons involved* But there is nothing to 
prevent the elaboration of tests which make it possible to 
verify whether the knowledge and know-how fixed in the 
reference framework have been acquired* These highly specific 
tests enabling a positive assessment of achievement which can 
benefit accumulated experience in the practice of continuous 
assessment f make it possible to overcome the contradiction 
between these two assessment mechanisms* The specificity 
of the system is thus anchored in the existence of a 
reference frame in which the practice of continuous assessment 
is the touchstone and which gives a detailed specification 
of all the skills required for the award of the certificate 
or diploma* 

• One can see that this pedagogy of assessment coupled with the 
institutional practice of continuoxis assessment, not only 
includes new mechanisms in the award of certificates and 
diplomas, but also contains a new relation between the content 
of training and the award mechanisms which necessarily implies 
new attitudes and new practices on the part of the trainer: 

* This system invests the trainer with a new role* The latter, 
the possessor and the transmitter of knowledge, now becomes 
the ••resotirce person" who helps the adult to formulate his 
own project and to determine his position in relation to his 
objectives through assessment of his acquired skULst who 
accompanies and assists him in his individual voyage through 
training* In each phase of the training the trainer explains 
the pedagogical objective pursued* 

• The content of the training is necessarily transformed into 
operational objectives and thus compels the trainer to have 

a clear idea of his own objectives and those of the institution, 
and to compare them with the individual objectives of the 
trainees • 
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• Each trainee may define his own learning objectives and this 
enables him to set out on a voyage of individualized training. 
The credits system thus enables an infinite variety of 
different learning arrangements iriiile permitting the award 
of the whole or a part of the same diploma. 

ThuSt this double link of the system to the institutional 
set-up and to pedagogy gives it a highly original place within 
the French system of education; while leading to certificates 
and diplomas which are the same as those awarded through other 
methods, this type of training is not locked into an enclave 
and cut off from all outside contacts as it could be in a 
ghetto experiment or in a "fixation abscess".. But this method 
of measurement and validation of acquired skills also implies 
a pedagogy which transforms the role of the trainer and the 
educational institution by forcing them to face the fundamental 
question which is often smothered: to what purpose do I teach? 
And it transforms the attitude of the trainee and forces him to 
ask himself; to what purpose do I learn? 

3» Innovations in training methods 

The variety of training methods makes it possible to introduce 
new duration periods of learning, new places of learning and 
new teaching instmiments. 

31» Diversification of the duration of training 

Training is being defined less and less in terms of a set 
period (e.g. the time required to obtain the Certificat 
d^Aptitude Professionnelle - Vocational Trainii^ Certificate • 
is 3 years) but more in terms of the acquisition of skills, xhe 
rigidity of a 'Iprogramme" is no longer suited to meet the many 
needs or to bring about the diversification of the structures. 
The concept of training modules offers a better adjusted 
flexibility. 

A module is a teaching unit of vairying length defined by a 
set of objectives which may be formulated in terms of the 
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skills to be acquired* A teaching module can locate one or more 
of the training sequences in the educational institution and one 
or more of the sequences in a firm. A training module responds 
to precise and explicit objectives negotiated by the various 
parties concerned^ it is coupled with other modules so as to 
fit in with the varied periodicities of training time* 
It may or may not correspond to the skills required for the 
arard of a credit unit* As for the modules , it is possible to 
have two types of variation in training time: 

• modulable duration: the training remains coherent whatever 
the acttuil duration of each training time may be (full-time, 
part-time - a day, a week, a month) and this allows greater 
flexibility, the optimal utilization of educational leave 
and an adjustment to the different characteristics of the 
different target groups; 

• modulable periodicity: each of the training periods may be 
more distant or less distant from the previous one, this 
makes it possible to manipulate the total duration of the 
sequence by optimizing the effects of the latency interval 
between two training periods* 

32* Diversification of the place of training 

The school no longer has the monopoly as the place of education* 
Education is now found in new places: 

• The environment at the place of training: the changes in the 
socio-economic environment and the life setting give rise to 
training requirements which will enable the groups concerned 
to adjust themselves to these changes and to cope with them 
easily* One idea which is gaining ground is that it is the 
very changes in social life which can, in a more or less 
direct manner, constitute a 'training system"* This is 
strengthened by the necessity of individualizing the training 
of adults, the tendency towards self-training, the call for 
recruitment of "ad hoc trainers" who work full-time in a 
profession and whose training activity is limited to certain 
specific functions* 
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There are many factors which tend to summon and mobilize the 
environment and all its actors for the purpose of training* 

• The firm as the place of training within the framework of 
alternance training: alternance training consists of an 
overall pedagogical project which links up sequences of general 
and theoretical training given by a training institution with 
sequences of practical training undertaken in a firm. It is 
intended for young persons in the I6-18 age-group who have 
left the school system without any qualification and who are 
unemployed; it takes the following forms: 

- an alternating type of training which has the aim of acquiring 
a recognized qtialification, preparing for a job and social 
integration, 

• an alternating form of training for the social integration 
of young persons who find it impossible to get access to 
training for qualification. 

33 • Diversification of educational tools . 
(Project sheets l4, 15 and 16) 

The education of adults mobilizes tools which are becoming 
increasingly diversified: audio-visual tools, self- training 
systems (home study cotirses), informatics (computer-assisted 
instruction) , documentation. The trainers are starting to 
design these tools themselves and place them at the disposal 
of the trainees. 

For the last three years attempts have been made within the 
the framework of pedagogical reform to establish pedagogical 
resource centres based on these ideas of self-training and 
out-of-school educational resources. 

The first phase of this work started in 1979 in a school 
Belfont-Montbgliard which presented its project in the following 
terms: "a large number of trainers confirm that the courses ^re 
only the structural supports of training" Outside the courses 

however, the adult still retains his "training preoccupations" 

and thus mobilizes his daily "lived experience". 

(14) Project sheet "Establishment of a centre for pedagogical 
resources in Belfont-Montbeliard". 

(15) Project sheet "System of management self- training for craftsmen". 

(16) Project sheet "Antelim: an attempt to find new modes of commu- 
nication for men of the sea and the coast". 
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The resource centre tries to facilitate such mobilization^ 

It is a place for self- training which can be located either 

within or outside the conventional place of training. It tries 

to link up primarily with the place of work or the home environment* 

Its functioning which is sometimes geared down through the use 
of mobile aerials or relay-stations, tries to make use of 
existing equipment (municipal libraries, for example) and offers 
easy accessibility thanks to its flexible working hours « This 
means that the resource centre is more a guiding idea for the 
organization of pedagogical reform rather than a concrete 
training instrument* Its implementation is undertaken by means 
of instruments respecting the options described above: 
alternance and the modules* 

Conclusion 

It is seen that there is a convergence of innovations towards 
a set of priorities which constitute the major axes of short 
and medium- term vocational training policy in France: 

. entry of youth into working life, in particular the I6-18 
age-group, 

^ better forecasting and planning of training needs both at 
regional and at sectoral level tuider the impact of new 
technological training paths, 

♦ elaboration of training supply for new skills linked to a 
new economic policy, 

• better use of training as a tool for local and regional 
development • 
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REACTIONS OF THE WORKING GROUP WHICH CONVENED ON THE INITIATIVE 
OF THE MINISTRY OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



- It xxnderlines the necessity and the difficulty of defining 
the term "innovation" as against "novelty", "trend" 
"experiment"* 

- It confirms the consideration given in this report in all 
fields of intervention to the trainees as the actors in the 
field of innovation* The employment situation is one of the 
factors which reveals social change and the objectives are 
negotiated with the persons concerned, the aim being the 
accumulation of new knowledge and skills in the sense of 
the "skill of being" and the "skill of doing". 

- The socio-economic situation induces the educational system 
to be "innovative"* The innovations always concern employment 
(the spearhead of action) and the trainers have to become 
agents to combat unemployment. However, the "innovative" 
sittiations are highly heterogenous and can cover both 
emergency measures related to economic and social objectives 
at stake^ and basic reflective and methodological approaches. 

r The new roles of the trainer: one, an agent to combat unemploy- 
ment, two, a development agent, make it necessary to re-examine 
the training of trainers. A vast amount of work remains to be 
done in this field* 

w The entire qualification system should be reviewed on the 
basis of a sxurvey carried out by the public authorities on 
the structure of the labour market and the supply of training. 

- The innovations described in this report reflect changes of a 
qualitative nature (methodology, grasping of new problems) 
rather than a quantitative nature (in the last six years, same 
level of funds for training, same number of people trained). 

- The Group would like to underline the absence of the research 
dimension and the weakness of assessment mechanisms in the new 
fields for which training is now being used. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



ADI 



Agence pour le Developpement de I'Informatiqae 
Agency for the Development of Informatics 



AFPA 



ANPE 



Association Nationale pour la Formation 
Professionnelle des Adultes 

National Association for Adult Vocational Training 

Agence Nationale pour l^Emploi 
National Employment Agency 



BEP 



Brevet d' Etudes Profess ionnelles 
Vocational Studies Certificate 



BTS 



Brevet de Technicien Sup6rie\ir 
Higher Technical Certificate 



CAP 



Certificat d'Aptitude Prof ess: -nnelle 
Vocational Training Certificate 



CFC 



Conseiller en Formation Continue 
Continuing Training Coxinsellor 



DEA 



Diplficie d* Etudes Approfondies 
Diploma in Advanced Studies 



FNE 



Fonds National de I'Emploi 
National Employment Fund 



GFC-BTP 



Groupe Formation Continue du B&timent et des 
Travaux Public 

Group for Continuing Training in Building 
and Public Works 



GRETA 



Groupemeht d'Etablissements 
Group of Establishments 



LEP 



Lyc&e d'Enseignement Profess ionnel 
Vocational Secondary School 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE MAIN INSTITUTIONS MENTIONED 



ADEP (AGENCE NATIONALE POUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT DE L ' EDUCATION 
PERMANENTE) 

NATIONAL AGENCY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERMANENT EDUCATION 
A PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENT 

set up following the laws of July 1971 "in order to contribute 
to the development .of permanent education and particularly that 
of continuing vocational training", its activities are a part 
of the policy of concertation pursued by the public authorities 
with respect to other actors on the economic and social scene, 
in order to help, stimulate and coordinate the initiatives of 
the latter in the field of education. 

OF AN INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL NATURE 

ADEP has been endowed with a light and flexible structure which 
enables it to intervene rapidly at the request of the many 
partners with which it has a contract (public and private 
companies, professional and parity-managed organizations, 
associations, local authorities, internal organizations, 
administrations , etc • ) • 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
As a support instrument for the experimentation, innovation 
and research activities of the public training services, ADEP 
has the primary task of helping these services to constantly 
adapt their resources to the needs of adult groups and groups 
of young persons leaving school. 

AFPA (ASSOCIATION NATIONALE POUR LA FORMATION PRO FESSIONNELLE 
DES ADULTES ) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

A tripartite association based on the 1901 act (public authorities, 
trade unions, professional employers organizations) under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labour and Participation and 
placed under the supervision of the Delegation for Employment. 
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Together with the ANPE, the AFPA provides the public service 
of adult vocational training* 

Tasks : Participate in the implementation of an active employment 
policy and in all initiatives taken by the Ministry of Labour to 
improve the efficiency of the employment services. Ensure and 
develop the promotion of adult education, particularly the 
vocational education of adults* 

Study the problems of the adaptation of man to work and work to man^ 
and also the scientific and administrative aspects of the use of 
psychotechnical selection methods. 

ANPE (AGENCE NATIONALS POUR L^EMPLOI) 
NATIONAJ. EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

Public establishment of an administrative nature placed under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Labour. 

Tasks: Reception of and information to workers. Quest for open 
jobs and placement. Guidance of jobseekers. Promotion of remedial 



DELEGATION A L>EMPLOI 
DELEGATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

Under the supervision of the Ministry of Labour; created in 1975 
in order to introduce a function of conception and promotion of 
employment policy to the conventional administration activities 
of the Ministry; it is directed by the Delegate for Employment. 

The objectives of its policy are ensured jointly by the Delegation 
and the two establishments under its supervision: the ANPE, the 
AFPA and all the external services of the Ministry of Labour. 

Lt is also responsible for the supervision and management of 
the National Employment Fund. 

GFC^BTP (GROUPS FORMATION CONTINUE DU BATIMENT ET DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS 
GROUP FOR CONTINUING TRAINING IN BUILDING AND PUBLIC WORKS 

Parity-*based professional group for continuing training in the 
industries of the building and public works sector. 



courses. 
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The GPC-DTP is a training insurance fund which collects all or a 
part of the compulsory contribution to continuing training paid 
by the whole profession* It is an 1901 association which covers 
all the firms in the profession^ and which functions according 
to the rules of an extended collective agreement. It is an 
organization with a parity set-»up« 
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LIST OP PROJECT SHBETS 

!• Training of 'tenergy savings technicians'* for groups of firms 



2m Training course on informatics and computerized office 
technology for a group of women in Ile^de-France. 

3« Programme of training for redundant workers over 55 years 
of age from the repair shipyards. 

km Qualification scheme for employees of production units of 
the Thomson-GGP Group* 

3m Pre-training/ guidance scheme for women in Montbard. 

6. "Youth" scheme for the establishment of a services cooperative 
in Toulon* 

7m Training activities for "youth without qualifications" 
within the framework of a European pilot project* 

8* Coordinated training scheme for the economic reconstitution 
of the Loire* 

9m Training courses "aids to set up a crafts firm"* 

10* Employment and training on large construction sites* 

11* Experimental training schemes for persons with several 
jobs in the mountainous areas* 

12* The permanent centres of GRETA in Reims* 

15,. Training in building and construction through credit units 
in La Hugellerie* 
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1^* Bstablishment of a centre for pedagogical resources 
in Belfont-Montbeliard. 

15* System of management self -training for craftsmen. 

l6* Antelim: an attempt to find new modes of communication 
for men of the sea and the coast* 
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LIST OF MEMfjEHS OF THE WORKING GHOUP CONVENED 

ON TliE INITIATIVE OF THE MINISTRY OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



Michael ADAMS (CEDEFOP) 

Andr4 VOISIN ( Delesation for Vocational Training) 
Ednond MOURET (Delegation for Vocational Training) 
Guy COSSAIS (CFDT) 
M. KOPP (Thomson-GGP) 

Guy JOBERT (University of Paris -Dauphine) 
Catherine CHRETIEN (ADEP) 
Dominique GRANET (ADEP) 



Excused: 

Alain ELIE (Ministry of Education) 
Marcel LESNE (CNAM) 
Alain JECQUOT (ANPE) 
Didier JEANPERRIN (AFPA) 
Jean-Franco in NALLET (Centre INFFO) 
Andre FILLIOU 
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Anco The Industrial 
Training Authority 
Research and Planning 
Division Dublin 



Claire Hastings 
Assisted by 
Margaret Bany 
Caroline O'Reilly 



June 1982 
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Survey Objectives 

This report scmnarises the nain trends in relation to 
•Innovations in Cbntinuing Biucatian and Training', and is based 
on a national survey of innovations \*iich v«s carried out fcy 
ArtOO-The Industrial Training Authority for CH3EP0P - The European 
Centre for the Development of Vocational Training hased in 
Berlin. This rqoort and the suxrvey data gathered are an 
extttwion of previous wark carried out at CKUEPOP in 1979 in 
relation to innovations. The produce of the previous vrark vas a 
file containing details of innovations gathered; this exercise 
differs in having three main end products. These are: 

(a) A brief repoct on traids for each oountry, l»sed on 
t-.venty selected innovations. 

(b) Record cards for ta^^enty loey innovations - see Appendix 1 
for list of key innovations. 

(c) Nbn selected record cards and additiored. dcxrumentation. 
These are not contained within this dociment but can be 
consulted through AnOO. 

This exercise has produced a ccnprehensive data bank of the nost 
recent ani innovatory developments in the field of Ccntinuing 
Education and Training. It should be valuable to those involved 
in researcii or in the iitplenMitaticn of future projects. It is 
also envisaged tiiat through this exercise liriks at European level 
will be forged and e35)erienoes gathered in a particular area will 
be used to assist similar developments in other settings. 



Methodology 

Before describing the trends v*iich anerged, it will be helpful to 
put the report in context by firstly looking at the methods used 
in the survey, vjhile the scope of this survey vas to look at the 
total field of innovations in relation to Continuing Education 
and Training, CEDEPOP requested that the study should concentrate 
particularly on the following three priority areas: 



(a) Txmning initiatives in response to the challenges posed by 
nev technologies. 

(b) Training initiatives, particularly those vdthin ccnfanies 
to respcrd to the threat of unenplqyment. 

(c) Training initiatives to assist the menplpyed, particularly 
the long-term unatployed (i.e. those unenployed for longer 
than one year). 

Not less than 60% of the report on trends vias to be concerned 
vdth these priorily thanes, the ratainder of tiie report to be 
supplemented by themes emerging fran the survey as having 
national inportance. While this schaie for observing the traids 
constrains in some sense the recording of the natural 
distribution of innovations, it has the overall advantage of 
ensuring some oonparability of r^rts among all nine countries 
and should fedLlitate exchange of information l^etweoi countries. 

Giv&i aidi a wide brief for the survey and the fact tiiat it is 
not possible to be enpirically ejthaustive in sudi an exercise it 
was decided that w try to be as conprAensive as possible in 
covering all possible areas v*iere innovations might be taking 
place and that each project submitted vrould be examined as to its 
suitability for inclusion, on the l>asis of its meeting agreed 
detailed criteria and definitions as set dofwn in agreement with 
the National Working Group. 

These definitions and criteria are set out in the general 
introducticn and are therefore not repeated in detail here: their 
enphasis vbs however cn activities v*iich 

are of recatt origin 

are 'new' in respect of one or mDre of tiieir key features 
have clear vocationed significance. 
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Itie dollec±ion of information on innovations was carried out 
using a variety of strategies including: - 



(a) Sendnars: 

TVfo half day seminars v^ere organised for rqDresentatives of 
key organisations/sectors. The purpose of the seminars 
vas to inform participants of the ctojecti-ves and teckground 
to the study and the function of CEDEBDP. Participants 
v«re then asked to join a viorking group generally ccwposed 
of individuals with similar interests. Eadi group meniber 
was asked to identify innovations known to hiinA^er and a 
special form was supplied on Whidi to note innovations • 
The seminars ended with a presentation from each group and 
an outline of the future direction of the project. 

(b) In order to identify any possible areas for inclusicxi ^/*lich 
might not have emerged firom the seminars 

information sheets, research registers, journals etc. 
were scanned for possible innovations 

contributors to national ard regional conferences and 
discussions concerned with developments in continuing 
education and training were identified 

AnOO's Training Advisory Service throucjh its adviser 
network was asked to identify any initiatives taking 
place in industry 

a notice giving details of the study and inviting 
submissions was placed in relevant journals. 

(c) Based on all these ^roaches a list of organisations and 
network of contacts were corpiled. A record card, letter 
and explanatory leaflet was sent to all those on the list. 
A follow tp phone call took place after one wedc of non 
response to offer assistance with the conpletion of the 
record card. Approximately 50% of the postal record cards 
were followed up by a personal interview. 
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Selection of key innovations 



OA of the total of eighty-seven innovaticxis, we were requested 
ty CEDEPOP to select twenty key innovations Whidi illustrated the 
priority themes listed on p. 235 Our selection of these twenty 
was mde on the following criteria 

approxinately five from each priority area to reflect 
the interest expressed by CEDEEOP 

approxiiiately five to illustrate other theitfts outside 
priority areas 

an attenpt was made to select the most innovative 
projects i.e. those Whidi vrould point the way to a new 
methodology or ar^roach 

an effort was made to identify those which were itcet unique 
in a European context. 

Responses to the Survey 

A total number of 118 record cards were returned; these 
represented 105 projects, Whicii cn examination with reference to 
the criterion established (see general introduction for details), 
yielded 90 usca:>le projects. These projects then were categorised 
as to v/hich priority area they came within and the following 
distribution emerged. 
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Selected 

•Iimovations Total 



Priority Area I 



Innovaticx)s in response 
to the challenges posed 
ty new tedinologies 



12 



Priority Area II 



InrK3vations particularly 
those within ccnpanies to 
respond to the threat of 
ui»iplqyment 



11 



Priority Area III Innovations to assist the 

lanenplcyed, particularly 
the long-term unenployed 
(i.e. those unenployed for 
longer than cne year) 



16 



Additional 
Innovations 



Innovations in relation to: 

1. Transition fron school 
' to work 

2. Training for Women 

3. Distance Education 



51 



A total of 19 innovations were identified as 'selected' ones, on 
whidi to base this report on trends, out of a total possible 
number of 90 innovations. 

Further analysis of the record cards revealed the follOMdng: 

6% of the activities were designed for the 15-18 year old 
age group, 7% for the 19-24 age qroup, 7% for 25-55 age 
group, 47% for mixed age groups and 33% said age was not 
applicable. 
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4% of the activities were for scJKX>l-leavers, 1% for the 
self-enp]x>yed, 22% for the uneitplpyed, 22% for other 
categories, 18% for mixed qroups and 32% said the critericn 
vas not applicable. 

approxiinately 4% of activities vrere for those vd.th prinary 
education only, 5.5% for those vdth seooixlary education, 3% 
for graduates, 2% for others, 44% for those frcm mixed 
educational l>ackgrounds and 40% said not applicable. 

55% of activities operate at local level only, 16% at 
regional level, 23% nationRndde, 6% said this criterion was 
not applicable. 

National Background 

It is not intended here to give a full description of the 
Continuing Education and Training Systems in Ireland but rather 
to delineate the main features and current developments in order 
to provide a baclcdrop against WhicJi innovations m^ be viewed.* 

Origins an d Development of Continuing Education and Training 
Systems 

Presently in Ireland there is no formalized system of Cbntinuing 
Education. The term itself indeed is not widely used, and the 
nore usual term for 'education' v«iich takes place outside the 
ooni>ulsory school period in Ireland is 'Adult Education'. The 
gradual move to using the term 'Continuing Education' signifies 
in itself a very real attempt to move awgy fran the traditional 
role and meaning of Adult Education i.e. its associatioi. with 
the provision of opportunities for liberal and cultural studies 
for those v#io have conpleted a period of formal education to a 
concept vMch is very different indeed i.e. to a system Where the 
principle of planned lifelong learning is an accepted feet ard 
Where special en?*jasis is given to those Who missed out on 
earlier opportunities. 



* For a full description of the Irish Vocational Training System 
see: Descriptions of Vocational Training Systems Ireland: 
CECEPOP Berlin 1980. 
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A major fector underlying this major shift in eni*asis in 'Mult 
BcJuoation' has been the recent social and econatdc dianges v*u.ch 
Irelara! has e35)erienced over the last ten to fiften years. The 
inpact of technological change, the shift from a primarily 
agricultural to an industrialized society together with rising 
unenployment have forced a re-thirik of educational ^Is at all 
levels, "n^e hi^ relative proportion of young people in the 
population anS the consequent increasing demand for jobs for 
sdiool leavers have resulted in a nvB*er of innovative approaches 
to ease the transiUon from school to vrork. Technological and 
s<*ool changes have also brought into question the sufficiency of 
education ana training provision. It new seems that the long 
established notion of a period of preparation for work followed 
by a long period of warking career relatively vninterrupted by 
change mast new be replaced by a nei/ scenario Whereity education 
• and training develc^sments will take place at regular intervals in 
an individual's working career, both for social and technical 
reascxis. 

The early development of a system of continuing educatic«i was 
enshrined in the Vocational Education Act 1930 Which provided for 
the establishment of thirty-^ight Vocational Education Comtdttees 
to administer facilities for general and technical education 
including adult education. Corprehensive and Cornwnity schools 
also provide opportunities for adults from the conwiinity in Which 
they are located. T^e Universities, the Colleges of Techology, 
ana the Regional Technical Colleges are also actively involved in 
the provision of adult education courses and some of the 
universities have separate adult education departments. The 
National Institutes of Higher Education vhich have been 
established fairly recently, one in Limerick and one in Dublin, 
are also comTdtted to develop a type of recurrent education. One 
unique feature of the Irish system of Adult Education has been 
the very significant vgork undertaken by voluntary agencies. 
Aontas - The National Association of Adult Education, has played 
a large part in expanSing the role of voluntary and statutory 
organisations in the Adult EHucation field and has greatly 
contributed to the development of this v*iole area. 
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Some recent innovations in the adult education field highlight 
possible developments for the future of Continuing Education in 
Ireland. The Departirent of Education has appointed fifty County 
Mult Education organisers to pratote recurrent oaucation 
throughout the country. Three of these organisers have been 
appointed on a regionad basis with duties specifically related to 
the arts. The organisers discharge functions of an organising 
and coordinating nature including liaison with all appropriate 
oomiunity interests. This Departxtent has also inade available 
grants to enplpy 94 Development Officers to voluntary awi 
ocxmunity based organisations to develop and iitplement fontal and 
non-fornal adult education and out-of-school youth activities. 
The National Council for Educational Awards, following cn their 
Discussion Documen t on an award structure for recurrent 
education, has introduced a Foundation Certificate, vMdi is 
awarded on the accimulation of the equivalent of 500 work inits. 
A recent initiative 'The National Advisory BoanJ on Adult and 
Continuing Education' was launched hy the Minister for Education 
in Septentoer 1981 to help prepare a National Development Plan for 
adult and continuing education. In introducing this initiative 
the Irish Government is seeking to look beyond the traditional 
concepts of adult education and extend its realm into new areas 
and to new target groups. 

Regarding the oirrent development of industrial training, the 
Industrial Training Act of 1967 established the National Training 
Authority (AnOO) . AnOO holds considerable powers under this act 
including those previously held hy the National Apprenticeship 
Board. AnOO is responsible for providinq and pronoting training 
for all activities of industry and comneroe excluding the primary 
activities of agriculture, horticulture, fishing arri the 
professions and is directed by a Council nade up of 
representatives of enployers' organisations, trade unions anJ the 
Government. AnOO's services can be categorized broadly as 
follows: 

(1) Apprenticeship System 

A new system of apprenticeship training has been 
introduced, the major element of v^di is provision for 
formal off-the-job training for apprentices in designated 
trades for first year of apprenticeship. 
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(2) 



Trainincr of Adults 



AnOO has a net^rk of 15 training oentres around the 
country \#dch provide for the initial training and 
retraining of adult workers including redundant or other 
unenployed wDikers^ and agricultural vKsricers seeking other 
€nploynient« 

(3) Training within Industry 

Mdie the nain responsibility of training enplcyees is 
considered to lie with industry, AnOO has encouraged, 
supported and facilitated the developmnt of training 
within OQn{>anies throu^ its levy grant sdieroes, the najor 
effect of yhidtx has been the introduction of systematic 
tiraining approaches in industry. 

AOQT, •Ihe Council for Development in Agriculture was established 
by the Agricultural Act 1979 and has •'the general functions of 
providing or causing to be promoted, training and advisory 
services in agriculture and making available the scientific and 
practical knowledge required by the agricultural indxistry". 

The recent establishment of a Youth Biployment Agency vrtiich has a 
target of assisting 40,000 young persons a year to find 
enf?loyment is a developnent of note. 

Reflecting therefore on the current state of development of 
continuing education and training one could say that While 
training has been formally estabished and has undergone a period 
of ra^id development, adult or continuing education vfrddi has 
developed oonsidersibly is some^*iat fra^nented due to the lack of 
a formal unified structure. Another feature of the Irish System, 
Which is not unique in Europe, is the great divide between the 
systems of continuing education and training. If the ideal of 
lifelong learning is to become a reality it vould seem that some 
linking of these areas should be brouc(ht about throu^ removing 
the structural barriers vhich exist at present. 
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SBCnCN II: Trends in Innovations in Continuing Education and Training 



Hiis section of the report outlines the trends enlarging from the 
nineteen innovations selected out of the total of thirty-nine 
innovations gathered In the three priority areas (see p. 236 for 
details of these areas) and finally fron the fifty-one additional 
innovations sufcnvLtted v*iich, although tiiey did not fell within ttie 
designated tiianes, in fact in terms of nutribers constituted the bulk of 
the survey. 

The trends outlined in those reports are those observed from the 
naterial subnatted in the surv^ and therefore reflect only the focus 
of activity among innovatory activities in ttie Training and Continuing 
Education spheres. As such therefore they cannot be considered as 
necessarily reflecting IJie range or structure of the total provisions 
available within these spheres. 

2.1. TREMDS IN OOffTINDINS EDUCATION AND TRMNDC INITIATIVES 
IN RESPONSE TO THE CHAIU^jES POSED EY NEW THaNOLCXjIES 

The five selected initiatives out of the twelve ^ich came within 
this category were generally of a very hicjh standzuxl aixl showed 
oonsideraible effort particularly cn the part of the third level 
education sector to adapt and prepare for new technologies, in 
fact one of the predominant features in relation to this category 
was the extent of the involvement of both the National Institutes 
for Higher Education in Limerick and Dublin and the universities. 

Traditionally, the enphasis in third level education has been on 
the teaching of humanities with relatively little at^iiasis on 
provision for education and tredning for science and technology. 
Government policy has sought to redress this iitiDalanoe by the 
setting tip of the National Institutes for Higher Education, the 
fostering of Regional anfl Technical Institutes, ana the bacTcing 
of technical courses and research in the University sector. The 
fact that four of the five selected sutanissions (see Appendix 1 
for list of innovations) were locatM within or linked to a third 
level educational institution seems to indicate that this policy 
has been clearly successful, and that the third level 
educational institutions are playing an increasingly Mportant and 
effective role m the economic and social development of the 
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country through their involvenent with educaticxi and researdi in 
science and technology. 

The trenfl of co-operation between the third level educational 
sector, irvaustry anfl government agencies to promote economic 
growth andl enployment opportunities is clearly illustrated in the 
structure and function of two recent innovations in the field of 
ndcroelectronics, the Innovations Centre and the Microelectronics 
Applications Caitre. Located on the canfxis of the National 
Institute fior Hicjher Education in Limericlc both centres, although 
not part of the Institute, have access to the colleges equipment 
and acadendc eiqpertise. The principle objectives of the 
Innvoatiom and 13» Microelectronics Applications Centres are to 
foster the upgrading of tec3inology in annall manufiaicturiiig firms 
thzou^ the inprovement of existing products and processes and 
the development of new ones. This Education/Industry lihlc is 
also evident in ifhe Dairy and ibod Science Complex set vp by the 
Dairy and Food Science Faculty of Cork University. This oonplex 
is equipped to meet the education and researdi needs of the dairy 
and food ii^hastry in the 1990*s, and its equipmait resouroes 
designed to be used in an industjrial efivir o nme nt are available 
to iirtustry to carry out Reseaurch and Development in product and 
process developnoit. The BiotecJinology Unit at University 
College Galway maintains similar liriks with industry and 
consists of a pilot plant located within Hie university xsanpus 
Which provides a service to industry for researdh into and Oie 
developnent of nesa products anfl processes. 

A totally state sponsorSi training initiative listed in tiiis 
category is 'Inservice Tredning for Inshore Fishermen in a Mdbile 
Trsdning TAiit* supervised ta/ Bord lascaigh Mhara (BIM), a 
Government agency whose function is to inprove and develop the 
Irish sea fishing industry. This initiative is designed to train 
fishermen in the advanced technology xkm tised in modem fishing 
vessels and to aiable them to undertake this training in their 
own hate ports. It is the only initiative in this category 
specifically designed for training individuals, anfl the only one 
not lirikerl to the Higher Education Sector. 
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While there Is considerable emphasis on electronics In these selected 
Innovations ) understandable In terms of the relatively large number 
of new electronic companies which have been set up In Ireland In the 
last number of years , the survey also Indicated a number of other 
sectors In which training and education Innovations are taking place such 
as the Inshore Fishermen Project. There Is however a notable 
absence of Innovating activity both at product development and 
training level emulating from the commercial Industrial sector » a fact 
highlighted In a recent report on microelectronics* produced by the 
National Board for Science and Technology Which stated , 'Some firms 
In Ireland are already aware of the possibilities and are making use 
of the technology. Most however are not.' 

The Government Is attempting to bridge this gap by fosterli« links 

and making available to Industry the technical expertise and 

resources of the Higher Education sector to promote technological 

change In the country's Industry. They are also attempting to ensure that 

the education and training students receive while attending Higher 

Educ£i.tlon Institutes Is relevant to the needs of the new technology 

and Irish Industry. 

Ireland's response to the recent advances In technology therefore 
can be seen not simply as a passive one, I.e. Importing It and 
ensuring people can use It, Instead the Government, In co-operation 
with the Higher Education sector Is taking positive steps to adapt 
the new technology to suit the future Industrial needs of the country. 



* 'Microelectronics: The Implications for Ireland' NBST Dublin, 1981 



2.2 OOMTIMOPP gMCMPKH MP TRMMIMS iBli^lArXVK (tMnoaaRCf 

THDSB UnHDf OO^MgES) PBWHflPBD TS RESKHSE TO THE TUHEKT OP 



A difficulty Whidi emerged in categorisincr initiatives within the 
various priority areas waus the natural overlap between the three 
themes. This problem was however mast evident in relation to the 
second priority theme, %*ierfe at one extreme all initiatives 
gathered could he seen at least at some level to respond to the 
threat of unenployment ana v*>ere at another level ncne of the 
initiatives had a direct stated objective to adiieve this exact 
task. In order therefore to readi some level of demarcation 
between ^ themes, those initiatives %iuai throucjh the creative 
expansion and development of enployment, were effectively 
preventing tnenployment, were categorised as falling within this 
seoQid priority theme. Of the eleven initiatives meeting this 
criterion five %iere selected as fc^ initiatives (see i^pendix It 
Section B for list of initiatives). 

Erott the initiatives selects the nain trend identified is that 
unenplcyment is being responded to in a very positive manner 
through the expansion of existing business, the stimulation of 

enterprises and the devsloFroent of individuals and groqps to 
enfcark on new enterprises* A major shift has thus taken place in 
the role of training activities. Hitherto training has largely 
been something Which has taken place subsequent to job creation; 
it wsuld seem however that now it is in fact adopting a more 
assertive role and is becoming mDre actively in\rolved in the 
creation of enploiyment opportunities - a trend 5j*iidi was very 
evident finom this survey. The "New Business Training Prograimie', 
the 'Craft Sdheme Kilvjorth', 'Product Development Prograitroe', and 
the 'ASvanoed Industrial Uhits' are all meeting the diallenge of 
simultaneously training and creating enploiyment in a unique way. 

Hie nain focus of the training initiatives within this second 
priority category was on the area of small business and craft 
enterprises. This also reflects to some extent Government 
' policy v*iich has been to foster the develofrwnt of small 
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indigenous nanaufacturing cDrtpeuiies. An interesting aspect of 
the progranines subndtted was that their focus was not merely on 
the teciinioal aspects of the product design or craft skill but 
also oovered the requisite business sidlls, nanageroent finance, 
nailceting etc. %*iich have proven to be crucial to the survival of 
amll enterprises. THie oonbination of tiie development of 
tocJinical and business expertise on the one p rog iai i i m* seem to 
have been hi^y successful in tihat these progranines, e.g. Ifew 
Product Development, Nev Business Training Programme, Craft 
ScJieme Kil%iorth have between them nurtured a midber of successful 
ventures. 

The linking of the education, industrial arri training spheres was 
aciueved very effectively in these projects. For exaiple the New 
ftwiness Training Progranroe provided an opportunity for 
CMner/raanagers of aoall firms to identify and develop new product 
qapoctunities ty %«king %#ith graduates on the progranroe. This 
provided a route for graduates to finding enployment and to 
gaining practical experience in industry. 

Some of the projects Whidi came within this category oonbined 
eoononic and socdal objectives with those of ocxitinuing education 
and training. The Advance Industrial Training iMits is an 
excellei± exdnple of such a project vAiereby an effort was made to 
assist the development of industrial units in rural areas or 
areas vXiidi for various social and economic reasons would nc3t be 
attractive to industrialists. This concept involves a new 
dimension in industrial development strategy an3 is an innovative 
method of overcoming development disadvantages in remote areas or 
in areas \*iere industrial sikills have hitherto been non 
existant. 

The Me^r ftasiness Progr a itme, Product Development ani ttie Kilworth 
Craft Project, were innovative with respect to the manner in 
\4iidi their training was carried out. In g^ieral the progr aw mes 
were learner based i.e. based on the individual participants' 
evolving needs and developnwtt. Thus the tutors for the 
progranmes had to have a very flexible approadi to training, and 
qperate as a consultant to the various entrepreneurs involved. 
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This represents a break with the traditional, training/oontinviing 
education, course oriented prograimies and seems to be a very 
effective way in v*iich to teach skills of business success. 

Uie •Redundancy Survival Cjourse\ one of the five selected 
projects, differed very significantly fixm the others in ttds 
category and tJierefore did not demonstrate any of the above 
trends. This was identified as a selected project because it 
most closely rejiertbled the thene listed by CEDEEOP in this 
priority area and was innovative in the nenner in viiich it vas 
tackling the prbblen of redundancy. TSie coticep t of this course 
was to provide training for non-managerial enployees v#k> had been 
given redundancy notice, prior to their leaving their jctos, thus 
helping to prevent them felling into unewplpymait and perhaff>s a 
state of apathy. Again, this innovation demonstrates the new 
aspect of training and educational programmes in that the 
approach takai is essentially a •preventive* one, which in 
rela[ticxi to unenplpyment, is an approach vhich has nany 
advantages to it especially in the context of redundancy. 

A major gap identified in relation to the innovations gathered 
was the feet that not one innovation in this category was taking 
place in industry. One possible explemation for this cxxild be 
that the currait difficult economic climate is d^ressing the 
level of innovatory activity in industry. 

2.3 o w r iNUit c mxxnast mp training isrnKnvES designed to 

ASSIST THE TXBMPLCKED, RVRnCOrARLy TOE UXG-TEm «iaPI£ttH) 

A total of sixteen activities were categorised as meeting the 
above objectives and of these, four were identified as selected 
projects. The selected innovations were designed either for 
young people seeking a job for the first time or for specific 
disadvantaged groups (see Appendix I, Section C for list of 
initiatives). The enfhasis on 'yo^mg people' indicates that 
while a considerable nuntoer of provisions exist within the normal 
vocational tradning and continuing education systems for 
unarployed adults # very little innovatory provision has been 
designed for adult unenployed and practically nothing for the 
long-term unenployed adult. 




One of the main trends identified fran the selected projects was 
the tendency to identii^ a particular target group with specific 
prcblare, to focus on this group's needs and design innovatory 
projects tailored to their specific situation. Ihe 'Ocmunity 
Waricshops', 'Initiatives for Travelling People' and the 
•Industrial Training for Disadvantaged Youth at Risk with the 
Law' are all exanples of this trexid. Because of this 
•target-group' approach largely focusing cn disadvantaged youth, 
the training and continuing education beiixf offered has some 
unique features in that it is in acme instances 'ooii?jensatory' 
and caters for those \iixi have missed out on benefits fron the 
nornal educaticmal system* Therefore as most of these progranmes 
are sedcing to help the individuals cope with not only the 
eoononic fectors in their environment but also with social 
factors, their methods and progranmes go way beyond the 
traditional scope and progranmes of industrial training anJ 
continuing education and offer a unique blenS of vocational and 
pre-vocatiaial training and educational hrpnit in order to cater 
for the varied needs of their clients. The 'Vforkshops for 
Travelling People' and Connunity VforTcshops are exanples where 
education and training provisions are contoined to cater for 
individuals fran deprived social bacScgrounds. The keynote for 
ttiese progranmes is flexibility and in the Connunity Workshops it 
is eii^iasised that progranmes are worked out with each individual 
trainee during the initial process of self-assessment. In the 
case of the innovatory approach of 'Industrial Training for 
Disadvantaged Youth at Risk with the Law' , the project involved a 
linking of health and training services and catered for youths 
fran the city centre area who have already been before the courts 
and are in need of social assistance, as well as vocational 
skills. Vocational preparation was the focus of the 
'Ready-for-^tork' progranme v*iich catered for long term unatployed 
youth from educationally disadvantaged backgrounds lookiixr for a 
first job. 

Very many of the progranmes submitted in the survey are linked 
to local developnent activities and are taking place in areas 
v»iere there is a concentration of priority target groups e.g. 
unenployed youth in Dublin's inner city. The projects themselves 
are in some instances being run by local development groups, and 
in other instances ty State agencies e.g. AnOO, ,in the case of 
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•Camunity Wbrlcshops' . The enfJiasis ty AnOO is very nudi on the 
involvement of the local ooimunity in iiaining the vorkshops 
through maitoerships of WMTlcing parties, advisory groups etc. 



TJie overall enphasis cn young people and particular categories of 
disadvantaged youth is mderstandaible in viev/ of the fact that 
aOnost half of the Irish population are under 25 years of age and 
therefore the prdbleins of providing adequate trainingr 
educational and woiSc opportunities for youth is a national 
priority. A recent O.E.C.D. stud^ groi:^ vhicfh studied the 
probletB of youth unenploymait concluded that these prctolems 
should be ^1^- vdth generally within the context of adult 
unatploymentr apart from the need for specific measures for 
disadvantaged youth. From the innovations . submitted in this 
survey, it would appear tiiat this is in fact v/hat is talcing place 
presently and that inrK3vatory measures are rasdnly ooncentrating 
on alleviating the prbblems of the disadvarAaged- One group that 
would seem to be not catered for as fully is the Ixxig^term 
vmenployed adult who could benefit frcm soma of the special 
educaticxal and training interventions v*iich are presently aimed 
at young persons. 

2.4. TOSDB IH PWOgKnOHS TS RgMIOK TO SOPPUBMBSTMS THEMES 
JffllSPIS FBOM THE IRISH SOBWEf 

Out of a total of ninety usable replies to the survey, the 
majority fifty-one did not come within the three major categories 
identified by CEDEPOP and fell into ttiis additioial area? 
therefore this category includes a wide variety of projects, and 
as sudi it is difficult to categorise them in terms of major 
unifying thanes. Given this reservation, five of those submitted 
were identified as selected projects. 

The traids exenplified by these projects were as follovs: 




(1) Transition from school to work and co-operative education 
for youth (see Education for Youth in EStployment, YouOx 
Co-operative Programnne, and Spiral, Appendix I, 
Section D). 
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(2) Training for Vfamen (see Traineeship for Specialist and 
Tedmical EJiployment Grades, AppenSix I, Section D). 

(3) Distance Education (see Distance Education Appendix 1, 
Section D). 

Again as in previous secticxis of the survey the en^iiasis on 
continuing education and training measures for youth was evident. 
An innovatory approach vas adopted in relation to the transition 
from sdvDol to work thene by the 'Education for Youth in 
Biployment' project. This project had as its itain target grotp 
young people leaving scfhool at, or in seme cases under, fifteen 
years of age, without formal qualificatiais and the project 
sou^ to give these individuals some of the sTdlls arri knowledge 
necessary for a good start in vrorking life. The other project 
Whidi was aimed at assisting the trahsition fran school to work, 
the Youth Co-operative Educatiai Programne, aimed nainly at 
school-goers, was unique in its approach to tiiis preplan by 
teaching the young people the necessary vocational skills using 
the co-operative model. 

Another project aimed at easing the transition from school to 
ytork is Spiral (Shannon Project of Interventions for Relevant 
Adolescent Learning). This project has a nuntjer of different 
elements or sub-projects ranging from 'Local Liaison' whidi 
attempts to build links between school, home ana the local 
oomnunity, to a "Minicotrpany' programne, wherdy students 
learn about the real world of business through organising and 
running their own oonpanies, to a formal p roqraiiite run in 
schools. Another aspect is 'Comnunity Based Learning' which is 
aimed at enabling students to acquire conpetencies by engaging in 
learning activities at various vorkplaces in the cortmonity under 
the guidance of adults. 
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In the sphere of training for vromen the 'Traineeship Programne' 
explored a ne^ approach of equalizing opportunities for vonen at 
viorlc. The involvement of Hbe etplpyer vho provided an intensive 
six month training course to enable women cross the promotional 
hurdle fron secretarial grades to specialist and technical 
atplpyment grades is a notes^rthy trend in this respect. 

As an innovatory methodology the 'Distance Education' project was 
one of the mDSt unique in the Irish context. This is the first 
attenpt to provide a conprehensive system of training/ccntiniaing 
education using a cattoinaticn of correspondence material, 
audio-visual aids, face to face tuition and counselling services. 
It represents a najor breakthrough for continuing education and 
training and should in time be a laseful adjunct to the existing 
systems and institutions. 

SEgnON III : Surmary and Conclusions 

This survey yielded a wealth of information in relation to innovations 
in continuing education and tradning Which are onqoing in Ireland. It 
is somewhat of a disservice to the very individual qualities of all 
these innovations to attenpt to surmiarize trends linking than, and in 
order to get a full realisation of the unique qualities of the material 
gathered it is essential to refer back to the original questionnaires, 
all of \*ddi are available. The process of piciking twenty selected 
innovaticxis frm the huge nurtber submitted was also a difficult one, 
arA again mary excellent inrK5vations could not be included because of 
the nuittoers oonstraint. This report on trends reflects the najor 
trenSs exenplified by the selected innovations and therefore could not 
describe the full spectrum of innovation taking place. 

While every effort was nade to ensure that the survey was as 
oonprehensive as possible, an exercise such as this is not otpirically 
exhajistive and there is rp doubt that despite our best efforts there 
are some gaps in the information gathered. 
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In seeking to give an overaU ooranent, the most striking aspect was the 
sheer wealth and diversity of innovation represented in the naterial 
gathered. The fact that the innovations covered a wide field of 
activity, from agriculture, fishing, industry, new tecihnology etc. v«s 
a noteworthy feature of the study. There were however some notable 
areas within vhich little innovaticxi appears to be taiking place. 5br 
exaitple little or no innovation is takir^ place within oorpanies. This 
could no doiibt be due to the current eoonanic recession? however this 
would sean to be one area \*uch could be explored for involvement in 
future Innovatory projects. Another 'group' v^iicsh did not figure very 
highly in the material gathered is the 'adult unaiployed'. Most of the 
actions were tailor-made for the 'young unenplqyed' and there v«uld 
seem to be an littjalance in the very heavy enphasis on youth. 

In relation to the three priority areas, the selected innovations 
within these areas demonstrated some interesting trends. The first 
area, v*iich covered innovations responding to the diallenges of new 
technologies, was characterized by the high quality of the innovations 
submitted. Another predominant feature was the extent of the 
involvement of the thirx! level educational sector, both the National 
Institutes for Higher Education and the Universities, in the innovatory 
projects. A major factor in the development of new technology has been 
the emergence of various resource centres e.g. Ifetioneil 
Microelectronics Research Centre, the Dairy and Food Science Ccnplex 
and the InnovaUons Centre vhich act as catalysts in the area of new 
technology, initiating research ana experimentation. 

The second priority area delineated by OEDEHJP was those innovations 
especially within ooipanies responding to the threat of unenplpyment. 
As mentioned previously this definition posed some problems as almost 
all innovations e.g. new technology, have at least some role in 
relaticxi to 'the prevention of unenplpyment. Those initiatives Which 
through the creative e^^ansicn and development of enployment were 
effectively preventing unemplpyment, were interpreted as felling within 
this second category. Frcm the projects examined, ore* could conclude 
that the role of training and continuing education has undergone a 
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remaricable shift in erphasis over the last niirber of years. Hitherto 
training has been something vAiich has largely taken place subsequent to 
job creation; it vwuld new appear that training and continuing 
education is in fact adopting a nore assertive role and is becondng 
more involved in the active creation of new enterprises. A trend 
%*lch ma evident from these initiatives also was that the linking of 
continuing education^ industry and training was taking place very 
effectively in these programnes. 

The scarcity of innovative pcovisicxi for adult unetployed has already 
been mentioned. In general t3ie focus of innovation in the third 
priority area, i.e. those aimed at the uiewplqyed, particularly the 
long term unenplpyed, was on particular target groqps with specific 
prdblero ani needs. Because this target gro^p oriented approach is 
largely aimed at disadvantaged youth training, the continuing education 
and training provision had the unique feature in that in some instances 
it was conpeisatory and catered for those \iho iray have missed out on 
benefits from the normal system. 

The supplementary themes arising from innovations submitted were as 
follows: 

(1) Transition from schc»l to v?ork and oo-operative education for 
youth. 

(2) Training for women. 

(3) Distance Education. 

The erphasis on youth evident in previous sections of the report vas 
also demonstrated in the highly innovative projects designed to assist 
the transition from school to vrark. An interesting" aspect vas the 
initiation of a continuing education anci training programiB for young 
unskilled, inqualified workers. 

Training for vonen had a unique feature in that the innovation was 
sponsored by an enployer who ^provided an intensive programre to enable 
certain categories of women to cross the pratotional hurdle from 
secretarial to specialist grades. 
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Distance Baucatiai was one of the nost unique methcxtologies suhndtted 
in the survey and points the \«y for the opening up of continuing 
educaticn and training provisions to an even wider target group. 



Finally, one oan pay tribute to all those who sutanitted naterial for 
inclusicn in the study. Hie adaptation of any systan arri its ca^city 
to respond to diange, must be a key factor in its UTcUhood to survive 
and develop. On this criterion the training and continuing education 
systero vhich are i«3ergoing rapid developments at present eroerge on 
the basis of their experunentation and innovation as uniquely prepared 
to face the challenges of the 80' s. 
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APPENDIX I 

List of selected record cards 

Section At Training Initiatives in response to the challenges posed 
by New Technology 

1. Innovations Centre, Ehterprise House, Ifational Institute for Higher 
Education Cairfjus, Plassey, limerick. 

2. Microelectronics Applications Centre, Ehterprise House, National 
Institute for Higher Education Campus, Plassey, Limerick. 

3. Dairy are! F<x3d Science Ccrplex, University Oollege, Cork. 

4. In-service Training for Inshore Fishermei in a mctoile training 
unt, B.I.M. (Irish Sea Fisheries Board). 

5. Biotechnology Unit, University College, Galway. 

Section B: Training Initiatives particularly those within ccnpanies 
to respond to the threat of unenployment 

6< Redundancy Survival Course, AnCO. 

7. New Business Training Prcjgranme, S.F.A.D.Co., AnOC- 

8. Kilworth Craft Project, AnCO, Craft Council of Ireland. 

9. Product Develc^inent Programne, AnOO, Eiikcn Associates. 

10. Advance Industrial Training Units, AnCO Industrial Development 
AuthorityAWaras na Gaeltacht. 
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Section C: Traitdnq Initiatives to assist the xaiatployed - 
particularly the Long Ttem Unatployed 

11. Reacfy for Work • Youth Project, AnCO and Brian Dana^ier Associates. 

12. Ccraiunlty Wbrkshoos, PxiCu. 

13. Training Caitres for Travelling People, AnOO and Dept. of 
Education* 

14. Industrial Traliilng for Disadvantaged Youth at Risk with the Law, 
Irish Foundation for Human Develbproent and AnOO. 

Section D: Innovations relating to sigaplanentary themes 

15. Youth Co-operative E&icatlon Progranme, Porolge (National Youth 
DeveldEtient Organisation) and Allied Irish Bankis. 

16. Education for Youth in Employment, Trinity College Curriailim 
Development Uhit and E E;C. 

17. 'Spiral* - Shannon Project of Interventions for Relevant Molesoent 
Learning, E.E.C. and Dept. of Education. 

18. Traineeship for Specialist and Technical Enoployment Grades, AnOO. 

19. Distance Education Iftiit, National Institute for Higher Education, 
(Dublin). 
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INTRODUCTION 

LI The Italian report and the CEOEFOP project of setting up a 
European network for the obaervation of innovations in continuous 
education and training 

This report on innovatory trends in the field of continuous education and 
training in Italy is one of the nine national reports commissioned by 
CEDEFOP (European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training). 
CEDEFOP's aim in so doing is to set up a network for the observation of 
these innovations, about which little is known even within each country's 
own national boundaries, let alone in • other countries. Drawing on the 
observations, a network will then be created to disseminate the infor- 
mation* Under the CEDEFOP project, a "national work graip" in each of 
the ten European Community countries provides encouragement and guid- 
ance for ia team engaged on the task of compiling any information of 
value on innovatory trends in continuous vocational training, to include 
both educational practice and institutional matters. 

In the first report, the aim has been to look primarily for innovations in 
the following situations, which in themselves act as a stimulus for the 
rethinking of continuous vocational training methods and organization: 

a) Training as a response to the threat of redundancy (especially in- 
company training); 

b) Training for the long-term adult unemployed; 

c) Training as a response to the challenge of new technology. 

There are so many fields on which this first report might have concen- 
tratedt but the choice of these three has been neither random nor arbi- 
trary. The three types of training have been a striking feature of the 
economic and social life of the European Community in the past few 
years, and they are so important that they cannot fail to influence the 
development of continuous education and training along innovatory lines. 
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In the phase of massive expansion that followed World War II, starting 
with reconstruction in the aftermath of war and continuing until the late 
1970s, the guidelines for vocational training and the ways in which it was 
implemented were designed to meet the challenge of expansion. Today - 
and for an unforeseeable time to come - the likelihood of a prolonged 
period of stagnation must be taken into account when planning and imple- 
menting continuous education and training. It has been the consistent 
experience of industrial society (and of today's post -industrial society), 
however, that periods of stagnation are also times of progress for techno- 
logy and organization; the radical changes that ensue then lead to and 
shape the next phase in the cycle. 

The three selected fields of continuous education and training are those 
most characteristic of EC Member States in general over the past few 
years; in the opinion of the Italian work group and team, they are also 
the most striking features of such education in Italy. The problems giving 
rise to two of the three types of training - the threat of redundancy and 
long-term unemployment - are even more traumatic in Italy than else- 
where. 



In the Italian report, then, the focus will be innovatory trends in the 
same general fields as those or. which the other national reports are 
concentrating. An additonal benefit of making the same choices and ob- 
serving similsr fields as other countries is that this will facilitate 
comparisons and the dissemination of information, one of CEOEFOP's 
stated aims in the project. 

With CEDEFOP's agreement, the Italian work group and team thought it 
advisable to extend their observations to two other situations which are 
so important in Italy that they should not be ignored even if they have 
no counterparts in other ccxjritries. 
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The first is to be found in Southern Italy - the Mezzogiorno - or more 
specifically in the two regions afflicted by the earthquake where recon- 
struction work is going on. Obviously this specific situation is not 
relevant to an attempt to identify long-term trends but there were sound 
reasons for the choice: at this time of crisis, decisions were taken locally 
that would not otherwise have been reached even though they were (and 
still are) long overdue throughout Italy. 

Many times in the course of history a radical crisis acted as a spur for 
action, and it is enlightening to consider a case history of this kind. For 
example, it was the earthquake that persuaded the Government to pass an 
emergency measure anticipating the reform of the statutory organization 
of the labour market* This emergency measure - a "decree-law" intro- 
duced by the Government but not tabled in Parliament - set up ad hoc 
employment agencies, revised the regulations on the mobility of labour 
and created a new system of guaranteed earnings for the unemployed. It 
was a reform that had been discussed for several years, at least since 
1978, The Government had drafted a bill of statutory reform to be laid 
before Parliament, a bill that is still being debated with little energy or 
conviction. The regional authorities in the two earthquake regions, 
however, decided to go ahead with the reform on their own account, 
taking advantage of the emergency measure. 

The second situation peculiar to Italy is in agriculture, still a vital sector 
in Italy, especially in certain regions. In this period of economic 
recession, there is a vital need to rethink the present and future role of 
activities and areas that might have seemed of lesser importance during 
the period of expansion. 

There is now considerable interest in Italy in the modernization of farm- 
ing, on a scale both large and small. The large farms are manifestations 
of agricultural progress, but too little thought has yet been given to such 
factors as their work force. . Small farms located in areas where the 
population is predominantly rural need to be modernized so that they can 
help to restore local equilibrium. If that aim is to be achieved, however, 
a new type of training is needed. 

— 0— • 
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Following this selection of three situations common to other countries in 
the European Community and two situations specific to Italy (but just as 
relevant to the rest of Europe in that they are examples of what can be 
achieved), the work of compiling and processing the information was done 
by the Italian team. It adopted the criteria and procedures identified by 
CEDEFOP as being most likely to focus attention on the stated aim: to 
highlight innovatory trends in continuous education and training, with 
special reference to changing socio-economic situations. 

A work group was set up in Italy, as in other countries. Its members 
were experts representing the two sides of industry, national and regional 
Government and specialist institutions. The same group had already 
worked on a previous CEDEFOP project of compiling and updating a 
"file" of basic documentation on vocational training in Europe. From the 
time of launching the project right up to its conclusion, this work group 
has guided and watched over the efforts of the team set up within the 
Pastore Foundation, an institute that had already served its apprenticeship 
in producing the Italian part of the CEDEFOP file. 

Two specific methods of observation and interpretation were adopted in 
Italy, following the example of other countries: a number of interviews 
were conducted with "key informers" (experts, research workers and 
opinion formers) and authorities (the decision makers). The intention was 
to compile opinions, interpretations, views and information on significant 
experiments. A series of questionnaires, designed mainly for the regional 
authorities, was sent out to obtain basic facts and figures relating to the 
subject under investigation and the research viewpoint. Other sources 
were of course be tapped as well; conference papers, material produced 
by the members of the team Iheinselves, agreements and the literature. 
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. This report is a final distillation of the complex work of gathering and 
sifting the diversity of information acquired from different sources* Since 
it is a summary, it ciinnot incorporate individual opinions and contribu- 
tions (although these can be consulted in analytical format at CEDEFOP 
level or in other formats now under consideration)* As is evident, the 
Restore Foundation accepts full responsibility for the content and form of 
the report* 

The aims of the report, the choice of situations, the way in which the 
work has been planned and the methods of obtaining information may be 
the same as in other countries, but this cannot be said of the specific 
difficulties that have been encountered - and will still be encountered in 
the future - in Italy in attempts to gather information. 

The first difficulty that arises is that there is so little e)perience In 
Italy of continuous education and training or of the vocational training of 
adults In general* In this context, innovatory projects are very few and 
far between (1). Many of the interviewees stressed this aspect, pointing 
out that until very recently the national authority responsible for voca- 
tional training had concentrated all its efforts on young people* Some of 
the interviewees even said that no such thing as true continuous educa- 
tion and training exists in Italy, since there is no clear-cut legislative 
framework of rules and regulations, no hierarchical organization and In a 
sense no background or mentality. The team had to make an effort to 
overcome these objections and prejudices* It looked at what exists, 
whatever its formal definition. It had to press the interviewees to express 
their views on the question, however reluctantly. 



(1) See C. Vaciago in CEDEFOP, Studio comparato sulla struttura 
finanziaria leqislativa e reqolamentare dei sistemi di formazlone 
professionale, Berlin, 1980* 
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The other difficulty was organizational. The vocational training system in 
Italy could be said to be still under construction. The outline law on the 
subject was not passed until the end of 1978. It states that a range of 
implementing measures should be introduced in the form of ministerial 
decrees or the signing of agreements, but this has not yet been done. In 
practice the outline law delegates all responsibility to the regional 
authorities. Quite apart from any other consideration, this means that 
►hor^ Is virtually no hope of compiling reasonably representative 
information. 



It is true that there are a few national bodies that collect data. In- 
valuable work is being done by the Istituto per lo Sviluppo della 
Formazione Professionale del Lavoratori (ISFOL), a public body set up to 
conduct research on vocational training, coming under the Ministry of 
Labour. Every year since 1980, it has produced a report to the Govern- 
ment on the state of vocational training in Italy. Nevertheless, as is 
obvious, the Institute can work only with the material it receives or asks 
for, and until very recently this material did not cover adults. It was not 
until the most recent report in 1982 that any effort was made to Incor- 
porate such information, and even now we cannot look to this source for 
disaggregated data on specific aspects of training, as understood by 
CEDEFOP in discussing innovatory trends based on real-life situations. 

Our report must be seen as the first step towards- overcoming the organi- 
zational difficulties and going to the root of the problems by providing 
information that is as detailed and as reliable as possible. This was too 
ambitious a project to launch and implement before the deadline given 
for compiling the information, but it has been one of the added benefits, 
and by no means the least, of the work put into the report that it has 
clarified the commitments involved in setting up an observation network 
and the best ways of tackling the problem. 
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The report is divided into two parts. Following a brief introduction to 
vocational training in Italy and the emerging picture of continuous 
education and training, a chapter in this first section is devoted to 
Innovatory trends in each of the five selected situations. The second part 
contains a number of data sheets relating to interesting e)qf)eriments 
encountered during the course of the survey, singled out for specific 
analysis. These case histories were considered significant because of the 
type of situation in which they occur. 

— o — 



L2 The flUte of vocatidnsl training in Italy 

Some of the current features of the vocational training system in Italy 
have already emerged in the previous section when discussing the diffi- 
culties faced in the attempts to compile the facts and figures. As we 
have also pointed out, the basic legislation on the subject of vocational 
training has only recently been introduced. The foundations for the 
legislation were laid in 1972 (2), when responsibility for vocational 
training was transferred from central Government to the regional authori- 
ties. The regions gradually issued their own regulations in pursuance of 
their delegated powers, but the vocational training system then differed, 
In some cases very widely, from one region to another. 



(2) Presidential Decree n° 10, 15 January 1972, on the transfer of the 
administrative functions of the State on the subject of craft and 
vocational instruction and instructors to regions with ordinary 
status. 
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It was not until 1978 that central Government issued an "outline law" (3) 
setting out general guidelines under which vocational training was 
"regionalized", in other words giving the regional authorities responsibility 
for everything except what it termed "residual matters", such as defining 
the standards at which the regions should aim. 

The outline law performed an important function in providing guidance, 
and was a vital point of reference for the regions, especially as, in turn, 
most of the regions found it very difficult in practice to organize 
something of which they had so little e)q3erience. Nevertheless, the 
outcome of this complex process of transfer is that the position is still 
fairly uncertain and changing. Not very much has been achieved overall, 
and what does exist is not very consistent. Certain factors in the picture 
are still undecided, for instance whether the traditional vocational 
subjects taught in the schools to the 14-18 age group will be kept on in 
the future. The question is still open, since Parliament is now considering 
a reform of upper secondary education which would introduce the concept 
of the comprehensive school offering a range of educational options, one 
of those options being vocationally based. 

While the authorities at both national and regional level are faced with 
these difficulties in organizing vocational training (becoming even more 
apparent when the aim is to help adult workers by continuous education 
and training projects), employers have been very active in setting up in- 
company training schemes tailor-made to suit the needs of adults. 

(3) Law 845, 21 December 1978, "Outline Law on the subject of 
Vocational Instruction". 
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Another form of training, mentioned by all the people interviewed, is also 
available to the adult population: courses arranged on a profit -making basis 
by private bodies, especially in the form of correspondence courses and 
evening classes. There is a fair amount of documentary material on 
correspondence courses. 

Looking at the specific problems facing the organizers of the various forms 
of training available, the structure of vocational training set up by the 
regions varies from one area to another, "because individual regions have 
different historical backgrounds and have been unable to detach themselves 
from their past in introducing a new vocational training policy, and because 
each region has introduced its own policy" (4). 

This diversification has brought about a measure of change. In the past, the 
training was provided almost exclusively for young people leaving compulsory 
school; more attention is now being paid to young people who have com- 
pleted their upper secondary education and to adults, and there is broader 
cooperation between the regional authorities and employers, especially on the 
retraining of workers and the restructuring of companies. The ISFOL 1982 
Report states that training was provided in 1,700 centres in 1980-81. They 
were located all over Italy, but there were comparatively more (over 41%) 
in the Mezzogiorno than in the other areas. One. third were run by the 
regional authorities direct; the others were managed by private agencies, 
usually on a local scale (in Northern Italy) or under the sponsorship of 
nation-wide agencies (in Southern Italy and the Islands), in pursuance of 
funding conventions renewed annually within each region. 



(4) I 'attivita re qionale di formazion e professionale , "Quaderni ISFOL", 
R^e, 1981, p. 28. 
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More than 250,000 trainees attended vocational training courses promoted by 
the regional authorities in 1980-81. Of these, 53% attended courses leading 
to industrial skill qualifications. The fact that very many of these courses 
were to be found in areas with little prospect of industrial employment 
"seems to confirm the haphazard spontaneity of the vocational training 
system in certain regions, evidence of the failure to look realistically at the 
socio-economic environment in which vocational training takes place" (5). 

Specialist training bodies (both private and those in which the State has a 
holding) are playing an increasing role in that field of vocational training in 
which the regions are little involved. A revival of interest in this field 
coincided wth the implementation of measures contained in Law 845 of 1978, 
which set up a "renewable fund" to make it easier to tap the European 
Social Fund and the European Regional Fund. Companies are allowed to 
apply for such funding on certain conditions and, for their training, they 
usually call in training bodies run as independent associations or under- 
takings, serving both the parent company and the market in general 
(ISVOR/FIAT, ELEA/OLIVETTI, ANCIFAP/IRI, etc.). They also make use of 
company consortia, in -company schools and internal training departments (6). 
Nevertheless, no general or detailed information is available on the 
vocational training provided by these bodies. 



(6) See articles 24 and lb of that law in particular. 
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The vocational training available on the commercial market is very uneven 
in quality. "A sort of ^training industry* exists: there are speculators who 
exploit whatever happens to be in fashion at the moment; there are experi- 
mental ventures, supported by public or private sector bodies or self 
financing; and there are cowboys offering training of no educational value 
whatsoever." (7) The types of course on offer reflect the diversity of 
educational needs: making up for educational deficiencies, for example, 
acquiring specific job skills or developing a creative skill, perhaps with a 
view to putting it to practical use in a job. 

In reviewing the state of vocational training in Italy today, however, we 
should not look just at supply but should also try to discover and understand 
what 18 happening to demand. All those questioned agree that there is a new 
and substantial demand for adult training from many types of potential 
trainees with a broad range of motivations. There are, for instancBi the first 
job seekers who have come to the end of their military service and want 
vocational training because they feel it will help them to find work more 
quickly. Women who gave up th^ir jobs when they married or when their 
children arrived and who are now trying to pick up their careers again are 
looking for realistic refresher training. People in employment who are 
worried about their jobs being at risk and older workers who cannot see 
themselves as remaining idle after a lifetime's activity go to the training 
centres to upgrade and diversify their job skills. There are ^ilso the 
categories on whom CEDEFOP research is focussed: workers threatened by 
redundancy, the long-term unemployed and those who have to cope with the 
challenge of new technology. 



(7) CENSIS, La situazione educativa in Italia> 1981 , Milan, 1982, p. 29. 
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This demand for training is not yet very clear-cut and has not yet sti- 
mulated a coherent, adequate response from the various central bodies that 
generate training and educational activities. Up to now, the extent of the 
demand and the direction in which it is moving has been assessed in the 
light of estimates which extrapolate figures from surveys confined to small, 
specific areas, in an attempt to build up a picture of the country as a 
whole. According to those interviewed, the basis for these estimates and 
projections are fairly rough and ready. 
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CONTINUOUS EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

2.1 The imUtutionalt legale social and political framework - 
quantitative aspects* 

As we have already stated, although there have been interesting ventures 
in the field of adult training and education directed at both the employed 
and the unemployed, the system in Italy has not kept pace with growing 
socio-economic needs, nor is it meeting the explicit and implicit demand. 

In other words, the creation of projects has been haphazard rather than 
the outcome of deliberate decisions and clear-cut policies. The result has 
been extreme variations among ventures and the fragmentation of 
opportunities for training and education* What is on offer depends on the 
agency by vrfiich a scheme is promoted, its source of finance, individual 
demand, the state of the labour market and the growth in spare-time 
pursuits that often generate a need for specific training in Vocational skills 
without creating clear-cut occupational groups. 

Over the past few years, if only as an incidental aspect of measures 
designed to achieve broader aims, legislative policy-makers have placed 
great emphasis on the need for a new type of training and education for 
the adult population rather than the form traditionally available. 

The stimulus for such measures tends to be the kind of problems on the 
labour market we have already discussed: technological change, a crisis 
within a company or an industry, a more pressing need for adult vocational 
training as a result of industrial reorganization or a switch from one form 
of production to another, etc. 
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Typical of these legislative measures is Law 285 enacted in 1977. It came 
into being in an attempt to deal with what was seen at the time as a 
short-term contingency, the problems encountered . by young people in 
gaining a foothold on the labour market. In the event, it had to tackle 
complex training problems by the introduction of relatively innovatory 
solutions ajch as contracts under which employers agree to take on young 
people for training and work experience, community service work with a 
training element, cooperative ventures, etc. (8). 

In the same year. Law 675 on the coordination of industrial policy, the 
rationalization of industry, production modernization and industrial 
growth^jrovided for training projects to meet the needs generated by the 
switch from one form of production to another and the consequent mobi- 
lity of labpur (9)» It was intended that the launching of a structured 
system of continuous education and training would have a considercble 
impact. It is impossible to evaluate the true effects, however, because of 
the enormously long delays in issuing measures to regulate the activities 
outlined by the law and in providing the funds. 

The effects of these new guidelines on the supply of training for adults 
are only now becoming apparent, and there is still much to be done before 
the system is capable of meeting individual needs and Italy's social and 
production requirements. 



(8) Law 285, 1 June 1977, of) youtl> employment measures. 

(9) Law 675, 12 August 1977, on the coordination of industrial poiicv, 
ratio;.aliz'aion, conversion and deveh pment. 
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The regional authorities have been the slowest to move along this path, 
although they too have introduced some novel solutions. Following the 
introduction of the outline law on vocational training, the principle that 
the best place for training is within the company has now been acknow- 
ledged. One of the results has been that employers can apply for funding 
from public money. Under conventions between regional authorities and 
companies, the former have an opportunity to coordinate in-company 
training schemes funded by them, while the latter can draw on all the 
available resources in order to link changes in production with simultaneous 
training projects for their work force. 

An additional factor is that the regional authorities are now aware - or so 
it would appear from what they say - that their efforts should not be res- 
tricted to initial vocational training for young people. It is increasingly 
common for the regions to arrange for young people to pursue their 
training among adult workers. 

When looking at the quantitative factors, it is obvious that there are close 
links in each region between the regional authorities, the employers and 
the unions. The closer the relationship between them, the more significant 
are the training activities for adult workers promoted by the regions. In 
1980-51, the regions set up 3,136 courses for adults, attended by a total 
of more than 54,000 people. The region of Lombardy accounted for almost 
one third of these courses and more than half of the trainees, as opposed 
to Central and Southern Italy with less than 15% of courses and 10% of 
trainees (10). The training took the form of refresher courses (50%), basic 
skill courses (23%), specialist skill courses, training for new occupations 
and retraining. 



(10) ISFOL 1982 Report, op. clt.. Table V-2. 
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Certain problems associated with adult education and training can of 
course be solved only by reforming the whole statutory organization of the 
labour market, not just by updating the structure of vocational training. 
Italy lags behind other countries in this respect. Its legislation on job 
placement dates as far back as 1949, but not until the earthquake, and 
even then only in the two regions that suffered from the earthquake, was 
it possible to provide a legal framework for job placement which - as a 
departure from current regulations - allowed a measure of flexibility in 
operation and a more realistic response to real-life situations. 

In general, the vocational training for adult workers set up by the regions 
is greatly dependent on economic and social growth and on a change in 
attitudes in each area. In many cases it is hamstrung by past thinking on 
what its purpose should be and how it should be organized. The response 
to the demand for training differs very widely from one region to the 
next: it is often fairly rigid and fails to keep pace with the evolution in 
the demand for training from users. 

In the private sector, it is easier to discern a connecting thread lunning 
through the training policy promoted and supported by the larger com- 
panies. The adult training they provide is in line with the changes that 
occur as a result of conversion from one form of production to another, 
technological advances, the demand for greater production efficiency and 
the specific situations brought about by economic crises. Thv - training is 
tailor-made to meet company requirements and to alleviate the burden of 
changes rendered necessary by various factors. 
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VWiat is chiefly required of ther forms of adult vocational training, those 
promoted by private institutes and associations, is that they should be a 
satisfactory response to individual demand. The practical result is the wide 
diversity of training available and methods of providing that training. 

Certain experiments, however occasional, have shown that when the 
training offered strikes a chord in adult psychology and experience the 
target population is sure to take up the opportunities. One example is the 
success, despite all odds, of a project set up under collective negotiatons 
in the metalworking industry: a "functional literacy scheme" within the 
educational system, to bring adults up to the educational standard expected 
on completion of the period of compulsory education. All that was needed 
was to link the literacy courses with a form of educational leave and to 
adopt methods better suited to an adult worker's learning process. In 1980- 
81, 107,877 people took part, a 22% increase over the previous year (11). 
Another instance is the instrument of the "training/work experience 
contract" which was applied most widely in the public sector. In the four 
years since it came into being, this arrangement has launched tens of 
thousands of youngsters onto their careers. Significant experiments have 
also been made by correspondence schools. Lastly, schemes have been 
implemented by training bodies under the auspices of companies in 
response to individual training needs (12). 



(11) CENSIS, La situazione educativa in Italia. 1981 , op. cit., p. 63. 

(12) There has been substantial growth in the number of schools offering 
correspondence courses. It is estimated that more than 800,000 
people took advantage of the services they offered in 1981. The 
training and education they provide are often specifically for adults 
(CENSIS, La situazione educativa , op. cit., p. 65). * 
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Is there, then, a change in the pattern of training for the adult working 
population? It is hard to say. There is no doubt as to the changing pattern 
of demand, linked with the growing pressure for courses tailor-made to in- 
dividual needs, both educational and occupational, the tendency for the 
demand to become more personalized, current changes in production sys- 
tems and, because of concern about job security in an atmosphere of 
current and structural crisis, attempts by employed people to add to their 
store of skills and knowledge in the hope that it will help them to find 
alternative work* 



2.1 Ifumratory trefidi 

Despite the politica: and organizational shortcomings of adult vocational 
training opportunities in the public and private sector, certain basic trends 
have emerged - in essence, greater attention to methodology and organiza- 
tion - that seem to be paving the way towards more widespread innovation 
in continuous education and training. These include: the design of training 
projects and the planning of vocational training in certain regions; the 
introduction of modular training as part of regional vocational training 
systems; the growing popularity of periods of on-the-job experience; e)q)eri- 
mentn in easing the transition from school to work? alternance between 
education and employment; and more frequent recourse to advanced 
teaching methods. 

The Italian experts consulted as to their views of the significance of these 
innovatory experiments were cautious in their predictions regarding the in- 
fluence of more recent trends on the prevailing model of adult vocational 
training in the current situation. 
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They acknowledged the growing awareness of the importance of a rigorous 
approach to the planning and implementation of training schemes and the 
need to apply the criteria and methods of integration to such schemes by 
painstaking planning of all activities, methodologies and instruments, to 
include the evaluation of results and identification of the steps to be 
taken in the light of that evaluation. Nevertheless, they criticized the lack 
of commitment to research, e)qDerimentation and disseminating the results 
of innovation. 

Some of the experts said that certain innovations were more apparent than 
real, more episodic than systematic. They also complained of the failure to 
grasp important opportunities for far-reaching changes to the guidelines for 
vocational training, including "adult training; where attempts had been made 
to take up those opportunities, they had been inadequate. As examples, 
they cited the special law on young people (Law 285, 1977), and the 
outline law on vocational training itself (Law 845, 1978). 

Other e)q)erts pointed out that there always seems to be an element of 
innovation in young people's vocational training, but it is only at a later 
stage that innovations having any methodological value can be transferred 
to all forms of training, whatever the target user. 

In conclusion, the prevailing opinion was that current adult vocational 
training in Italy has been greatly influenced by the same factors that for 
some time past have shaped the organization of the vocational training 
sector as a whole. The situation will not be modified by the preliminary 
guidelines laid down by the outline law, unless those guidelines are 
translated into clear-cut regulations on their application. 
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There is still a great deal to be done before there can be any differentia- 
tion in training goals for individual categories of training: basic vocational 
training, on-the-job training, adult education and training outside the 
company. Once the training objectives have been clearly defined, it will be 
easier to ensure that training efforts complement each other, thus pro- 
moting further development of the system as a whole. One factor con- 
tributing towards this process will be the tendency to break away from the 
school-type model of voco.lional training and to introduce of a variety of 
flexible training channels with more professional instructors. This will 
promote a more adequate response to the changing needs expressed by 
users and generated by economic and social situations. 

Against this background, innovations may have a role to play if they are 
really significant and useful: they may point the way towards the moderni- 
zation of the whole vocational training system. It is important that innova- 
tions should be publicized, for the dissemination of positive experience will 
provide further impetus for rationalization of the system. 

The innovatory trends in demand have certainly been more numerous; 
indeed, it could be said that there has been a radical change in the 
attitudes of workers towards the training system. What is new is the 
emergence of users such as the unemployed, those about to be made 
redundant, women, the handicapped, people who have been put onto part- 
time work and those who have been laid off altogether ("zero hour 
weekers", as they are called in Italy). The implied demand from these new 
user groups is personalized training. 

On both sides of the fence - supply and demand - it is likely that gradual 
changes will be brought about by legislation, debate and meetings among 
the work force, promotional efforts and publications by experts and 
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specialist institutes, the dedication of individual associations and social 
groups and growing pressure from vocational training users. In Italy, the 
thinking about vocational training is far more forward-looking than its 
organization in either the public or private sector. This theoretical 
foundation will become more and more important to the development of 
the vocational training sector and, in combination with other factors, it 
may act as a spur towards modernization. 

Another new factor is that unemployment, above all among young people, 
is spreading more widely and becoming more prolonged. Wiat has tra- 
ditionally been offered by the vocational training system is no longer 
effective enough to ensure access to work. The solutions appear to be 
fairly closely linked with decisions reached by central and regional 
government, which alter the mechanisms traditionally operating on the 
labour market and make unaccustomed demands on the vocational training 
system in terms of timing and methods. 

Finally, one of the most important factors is the disruption in the quantity 
and quality of work brought about by technological ' advances. There have 
been considerable changes in the basic job skills called for, as well as a 
need for additional retraining from time to time. 

These trends are common to every advanced industrial country, where their 
impact on the labour market, training and company structure is very 
similar. The ways in which Italy differs from other countries are the 
development of the Mezzogiorno, especially the areas devastated by the 
earthquake, and the evolution of its agriculture. The two factors have 
given rise to changes, in some cases quite radical departures from 
tradition, in vocational training and its role. We have taken a more 
detailed look at those factors in order to evaluate the direction in which 
innovations are moving as a result and their significance. 
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5- INNOVATORY TRENDS IN CONTINUOUS EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
IN SPECIFIC SITUATIONS 

3*1 bmovationt and the threat of unemployment 

The threat of unemployment is nothing new as far as vocational training in 
Italy is concerned. It could be argued that the vocational training system, 
in the modern sense of the term, came into being as a response to the 
threat of high unemployment in 1948 and 1949 arising from a combination 
of world-wide economic crisis in 1948 and the need for employers to 
streamline their work force (the wartime ban on dismissals remained in 
force for many years after the war that had rendered it necessary). 

Law 264 of 29 April 1949 was entitled "measures to assist workers who 
are unemployed through no fault of their own and to promote their access 
to employment". The reason for its introduction was stated in its definition 
of the need it was intended to satisfy: "to promote the occupational 
training, acquisition of skills, vocational betterment or retraining of 
workers who, by reason of their unemployment or the events of war, need 
to re-acquire, add to or alter their technical skills rapidly, adapting those 
skills to the requirements of production efficiency, the domestic labour 
market and opportunities for emigration". 

The law also promoted in-company and inter-company refresher training 
courses for industrial concerns with at least a thousand employees which 
were considered "to be less efficient . . . because of a failure to bring 
the skills of the work force in line with its full functional and financial 
potential". The maximum age for the workers in question was 45. 

During the lengthy period of expansion that followed 1949, however, the 
original reasons for vocational training were almost forgotten and a new 
consideration came to the fore: the need to support production growth by 
skill training. Responsibility for continuing the training was left almost 
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entirely to the companies, while the public sector vocational training 
system became virtually detached from the working world, concentrating 
on grooming young people for their first jobs. 

The relationship between the workings of the vocational training system 
and the threat of unemployment became apparent again in the 1970s, when 
economic growth first seemed to level off in Italy, as in other EEC 
countries. In 1974, it was to enter into the crisis with which we are still 
faced, with all its known effects on employment and the rising threat of 
unemployment. 

The new situation 'did not, however, trigger off the necessary response, i.e. 
a change in the content and methods of vocational training. Far more 
emphasis was placed on financial aid to retain jobs for a prolonged or 
Indefinite period even when there was no work to justify their retention. 
The social security system had to bear the cost of maintaining wages at 
almost their full amount when workers were temporarily laid off. No 
thought was devoted to the training activities that might well have been 
appropriate for workers laid off or threatened with redundancy. It is 
paradoxical that Italy should not have risen to the challenge to the public 
sector vocational training system or grasped the opportunities which, as we 
have learned from our economic and social history, are the beneficial 
results of a crisis. 

A case in point is the history of the legislation on the "Cassa Integrazione 
-Gukdagni" and the mobility of labour. In the Italian legal system, the main 
response to the threat of industrial unemployment has been to top up the 
earnings of industrial workers temporarily laid off, out of a special fund. 
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The "Cassa Integrazione" was originally introduced by an emergency 
measure during the lieutenancy (the interim period between the collapse of 
the fascist regime and the foundation of the republic): Decree-Law 788, 9 
November 1945. Its content and goals, but not its machinery, were later 
amended by a series of laws, the most notable being: 

Law 77, 3 February 1963, in favour of workers in the building 
industry; 

Law 115, 5 November 1968, in favour of older redundant workers; 
Law 464, 8 August 1972, establishing that the earnings supplement 
could be paid, if so decreed by the IvSnistry of Labour, for periods 
in excess of the statutory six months; 

Law 164, 20 May 1975, which makes a distinction between the 
ordinary earnings supplement payable as a result of union/employer 
negotiation or the closure of a factory and the extraordinary 
supplement payable on the grounds of economic crisis in a given 
industry or local area or as a result of company restructuring, 
reorganization or conversion; 

Lew 301, 27 July 1979, in favour of workers in the Mezzogiorno. 

As time went by, the laws gradually took on the function of guaranteeing 
employment at all costs, despite overmanning. This warded off 
unemployment for prolonged periods (although it is a cliche among 
journalists that the Cassa is the antechamber to unemployment). Vocational 
training played a very ajbsidiary role in this legislation, and it was not 
until much later that attention was to focus on the subject. Even then, no 
practical guidance was given as to how the periods during which workers 
were laid off could be devoted to their training. 

Article 17 of Law 164, 20 May 1975, msrely states that: "if an extra- 
ordinary earnings supplement is paid, the Regional Labour Department will 
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consult the unions concerned for their views and promote suitable ventures, 
formulating proposals as to the introduction of vocational training or 
retraining courses". It goes on to say that "a worker who has been laid off 
will no longer be eligible for the earnings supplement if he refuses to 
attend the vocational training or retraining courses. 

It was only recently, then, that a new concept seems to ha^e emerged: 
that training should be a condition for the continuance of help out of the 
earnings supplement fund. The resolution passed by the Comitate Inter- 
ministeriale per la Programmazione Industriale (CIPI - the inter-ministerial 
committee on industrial planning committee) on 19 November 1981, discuss- 
ing the need to verify "the existence of a plan of restructuring, reorganiza- 
tion or conversion" to determine v^/hether extended support from the 
earnings supplement fund is justifi^le, lays down that a company must 
submit a restructuring plan, to include detailed information on "any 
training scheduled at company level or in the public sector". Nevertheless, 
the phrase "any training" is used, reflecting the irresolute tone of the rest 
of the text. Absolutely no obligation is placed on the public sectDr 
vocational training system to draw up plans of innovation or rethink its 
activities in order to cope with this potential demand for training, even 
though the demand is substantial and the training relatively easy to 
organize* 

Employers and unions, on the other hand, seem to have reacted more 
promptly to the vocational training challenge posed by the threat of 
unemployment, especially in the formal expression of Industrial relations, 
collective bargaining. 

Of considerable interest are certain collective agreements under which the 
parties agree as to the advisability of broadening discussions from wages 
and working hours to include decisions on industrial policy, strategy and 
other matters associated with employment. There have also been undertak- 
ings to deploy vocational training to combat unemployment as part of com- 
pany policy of creating "substitute activities" as compensation for 
inevitable job losses. 
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An innovatory trend which might serve as a point of reference for the 
vocational training policy of large companies and groups is the type of 
contract reached between the unions and Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (ENI - 
the national hydrocarbons board). The shadow of unemployment has been 
cast on almost all the companies within the group, the public sector 
leaders in the chemical industry. 

One region in which the risk of unemployment engendered by the grave 
crisis in the chemical industry is particularly acute is Basilicata. Under an 
outline agreement signed on 4 April 1981 by ASAP (the employers* associa- 
tion representing companies coming under ENI) and FULC (Federazione 
Unitaria Lavoratori Chimici, the federation of chemical workers' trades 
unions) plus local union bodies in Basilicata, ENI entered into a general 
undertaking that \f would promote alternative ventures rather than to try 
to keep on jobs in their previous form. The new ventures were to be 
consonant with regional planning designed to link industrial and agricultural 
development with the expansion and upgrading of the service sector, the 
end goal being to achieve balanced production growth. 

In place of the factory formerly owned by Liquichimica di Tito (Basili- 
cata), which was to be closed down, ENI was to guarantee the "restoration 
of jobs, whatever the sector of the market in which they might be 
reinstated". 

In the chemical industry area of Pisticci-Ferrandini, there is now a two- 
pronged plan for the reorganization and conversion of existing factories 
ano for the "creation (in the local area) of a widespread production fabric 
and the stimulation of local enterprise". 

Finally, ENI has undertaken not merely to "maintain a balance of employ- 
ment but also to promote and/or create 300 additional jobs in the area". 
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An essential part of the plan is its staictured vocational training pro- 
gramme, whose primary objective is "the achievement of a new standard 
of professionalism, in the sense of a range of technical and cultural 
abilities, both individual and collective, as well as technical and cultural 
awareness of the organization of labour and production processes and rela- 
tionships, ... the acquisition of greater knowledge and skill than has 
hitherto been possessed or considered necessary, and the development of 
the ability to analyse the physical, organizational and social aspects of the 
production process in general as well as the specific production cycle on 
which each worker will be engaged, to include technological and technical 
factors associated with each worker's phase of the process". 

The same concept - combating the threat of unemployment by innovatory 
forms of traini.7.g linked with production changes, company reorganization 
or the launching of alternative activities - is embodied in the agreement 
reached on 13 April 1981 by the Ministry of State Holdings, ASAP, the 
Region of Tuscany, the federation of three trade unions (CGIL, CISL and 
UIL), the national FULC body and local union bodies within the area of 
Monte Amiata (Tuscany). 

Under the agreement, the general commitment is to maintain overall em- 
ployment at the level of 1,100 jobs. Not all the workers, however, will go 
back to their jobs in the restructured mercury mining sector; some will be 
retrained and employed on completely different work such as the deep- 
freezing of fish and the growing of produce under glass (see data sheet 
IT/Ol/A). In the other case (see IT/02/A), to avoid creating surplus labour, 
the plan will be to retrain a number of glass-workers for jobs in the 
engineering industry. 
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3.2 Innovationi and the threat of long-term unemployment 

• The ckjration of unemployment is a parameter that has only recently been 
taken into consideration in research on the labour market, but it is one of 
today's most interesting indicators. It is useful in analysing and measuring 
the manifestations of unemployment in given economic situations on a well 
organized labour market, but it is doubtful whether it will be equally valid 
in the analysis of labour markets in places where there is a sizeable 
••black economy" or where structural problems outweigh the shorter term 
economic problems. Uncertainty as to facts and concepts makes it all the 
more difficult to organize vocational training to match the undefined 
demand. 

This is why it is so hard to identify and classify innovatory trends in 
vocational training in Italy in a situation of prolonged unemployment. It is 
less difficult to measure long-term unemployment among workers v4io have 
been laid off and are receiving support out of the earnings supplement 
fund discussed above, even though the fund camouflages their long-term - 
sometimes indefinite - unemployment. The 1978 national labour agreement 
for metalworkers employed in the private sector, for example, states that 
the period of payment of earnings supplements can always be extended if 
the objective is "to promote conditions in the meanwhile that will stimu- 
late job creation". Workers whose names have been on the "mobility lists" 
for at least two years and who are paid benefits out of the earnings 
supplement fund are entitled to be taken back by their former employer if 
they receive no offer of alternative work. Officially, therefore, people 
whose earnings are supplemented out of the fund are not unemployed but 
••aispended" from employment, retaining all the benefits of an uninterrup- 
ted length of service for their company. Whatever their official status, 
however, no attempt has been made to use these periods of enforced 
idleness for the new type of training that is needed. 
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Furthermore, looking at the long-term unemployed who do not benefit from 
the earnings supplement fund, it is difficult to apply the concept of "long- 
term unemployment" to an analysis of the situation that is so common in 
Italy: a combination of chronic unemployment and undeclared, unofficial 
labour. When it is impossible to obtain facts and figures on a labour 
market, it is easy to understand why no action has been taken in response 
to the suggestion from various quarters that a "task force" should be set 
up to provide training and some form of employment for the army of 
jobless and those in precarious employment. Those activities arranged in an 
attempt to relieve the pressure xerted by the vast number of unemployed 
have net taught the subjects that would be really useful, even on an 
emergency basis, but have tended to be a for n of social welfare or have 
been introduced out of a concern for law and order. A case in point is the 
project in Naples, described in IT/05/B. 

The only category of long-term unemployment to which reference can be 
made, then, is the group of young people in the period following their 
completion of education and training at 18. In the past, the time that 
elapsed before finding their first steady job was fairly short, but large 
numbers of young people now come into the category of long-term unem- 
ployed. 

In Italy, this is the only age group for which continuous education and 
training is in fact provided. As we have pointed out, Law 205 was intro- 
duced in 1977 as an ad hoc measure to expand youth employment. It was 
ssen as a means of counteracting youth unemployment and giving young 
people access to their first jobs. It introduced the concept of the "work 
e)9erience/ training contract" with employers. Although in practice it has 
had a reasonably beneficial effect on employment, it does not appesr to 
have triggered off a process of innovation in the vocational training 
system. 
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The intentions underlying the legislation have not led to much practical 
achievement but a few examples of innovations are to be found. One of 
these is the experiment conducted by ENPs agricultural research centre 
(Centro di Studi Agricoli) at Borgo a Mozzano. Its aim was to give young 
people not just basic training but a measure of understanding of the 
relationships between technical aid, social development and regional deve- 
lopment (13). A second training scheme, the Region of Basilicata project 
for young handicapped people, is designed to assist the group at a greatest 
disadvantage on the labour market, a group tnat finds it hardest of all to 
gain a foothold in the world of production (14). We have already mentioned 
the traming for 4,000 unemployed in the Region of Campania, the goal of 
which was predomihantly social. The tension generated in the implementa- 
tion of that scheme was no less serious than the tension it was designed 
to relieve (15). 

3.3 Training and the challenge of new technology 

The public sector vocational training system does not seem to have been 
very decisive or innovatory in its response to this challenge, as others. In 
an EEC report on what is being done by law and collective bargaining in 
Italy to protect workers on the introduction of new technology, submitted 
In April 1982 (16), the chapter on vocational training ("the retraining and 
re-employment of workers affected by rationalization") refers to legislative 
measures which, starting with Law 845 of 21 December 1978, can be used 
as a basis for further training oriented towards tecnologicai innovation. 



(13) See IT/03/B. 

(14) See IT/04/B. 

(15) See IT/05/B. 

(16) EEC, Report concerning the protection of workers on company 

rationalization, to promote greater knowledge about legislative 
measures and contracts on the subject in the law of member 
states: Italy (edited by G.C. Perrone); second half of 1982 
(to be published). 
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According to the research findings, certain clauses, especially 5 and 15, of 
Law 845, are of great interest in that they ^*are a direct challenge to the 
production system within the framework of vocational training". It is also 
pointed out that many regional laws (legislation passed in Abruzzi, Basili- 
cata, Campania, Emilia-Romagna, Friuli-Venezia Giulia, Latium, Liguria, 
Lombardy, the Marches, Piedmont, Apulia, Sardinia, Sicily and Veneto) 
broadly reflect the guidelines laid down by the national outline law. 

When, however, we turn to the more specific subject of linking vocational 
training and technological innovation, the guidelines are fairly vague and 
sketchy. The research report cites the following: 

Abruzzi Regional Law 63, 1979, providing for training projects "to 
include those related to job mobiliity"; 

Emilia-Romagna Law 19, 1979, which states that one of the aims of 
vocational training is to promote the acquisition of technological 
skills; 

Friuli-Venezia Giulia Law 42, 1978, regulating the establishment of 
courses linked with specific programmes of technological change; 

Lombardy Law 25, 1980, providing safeguards for the work force in 
connection with technological change; 

Unrtbria Law 47, 1978, under which refresher courses are to be made 
available to people wishing to "keep abreast of scientific and techno- 
logical progress"; 

and many other laws that refer in some way to job mobility. 
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The vagueness of the good intentions enunciated in the legislation may be 
due to a measure of difficulty in distinguishing between the problems of 
the 1950s and 1960s, a time of intensive technical progress in the tradition- 
al sense, and the problems of the 1970s and 1980s, when an entirely new 
kind of technology, based on the microchip, was introduced on a vast 
scale. Even so, the law-makers did no more than outline the objectives* 
From the information that has been compiled, the regions do not seem to 
have followed up that general guidance by concrete action. 

Once again, we must look to the companies themselves and to collective 
bargaining to find out whether there are innovatory tendencies in vocation- 
al training linked with new technology and if so, the extent of innovation. 

A review of agreements between management and the unions has not 
revealed sufficient material for an exhaustive reply to the question, but it 
seems that some progress is being made, even if "technology agreements" 
have not yet been reached as in other EEC countries. 

In an agreement signed on 11 March 1981 by Saipem, to which ASAP* and 
the trades unions operating in the energy sector were parties, we find that 
courses for 1,007 employees in the high-technology field of oil drilling 
were set up by company training schools or specialist institutes in the 
three year period from 1978-80. 

The 17 April 1981 agreement between SNAM-Progetti, a company operating 
in the fields of plant engineering, research and technological development, 
and the energy industry unions shows that in 1980 more than 70 employees 
took part in training schemes. 



* ASAP: Associazione Sindacale per le Aziende Petrolchimiche e collegate 
a partecipazione statale - association representing management in petro- 
chemical and associated companies in which the State has a holding. 
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The agreement of 17 April 1981 between Agip h*jcleare and unions repre- 
senting chemical workers recognizes the need for highly specialized quali- 
fications for its work force and includes an undertaking by the company 
"in this context of active and well motivated specialist participation" to 
implement "adequate training projects". 

Under an agreement signed on 30 April 1981 with energy industry unions, 
Enidata, a software house that is to serve the ENI group, promised to 
train rf>out 70 specialists a year over the next three years (although it had 
already arranged 201 courses for 1,287 trainees in 1980). 

In the course of negotiations on the renewal of a collective agreement of 
14 June 1962 for the employees of newspaper printers and publishers, the 
employers declared their willingness to retrain personnel under plans for 
technological reorganization and, whatever the outcome of the negotiations, 
to publicize the facts and figures on referesher training up to this time, 
to include the time spent on training, the specialist skills imparted and the 
financial outlay. 

The platform of the federation of metalworkers during current negotiations 
for the new industry-wide agreement includes a claim for "agreements 
between management and workers at company level as to job enrichment 
in line with changes in the organization of labour and the introduction of 
new technology, . . defining the training needs and drawing up plans for 
vocutional training to satisfy those needs". 

In a commercial agreement between Euteco Impianto amd SNAM Progetti 
concluded on 3 ^4ay 1982, the latter company undertakes to devote special 
attention "to instruction and training activities". 
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In renegotiating the public transport workers' collective agreement of 17 
June 1982, the national union federations promised that if the agreement 
was renewed they would allow employers to step up the efficiency of the 
public service by various measures, including the introduction of new tech- 
nology, but stipulated that at the same time the employers must tackle 
the problem of workers whose skills no longer match up to the demands of 
their jobs by expanding the training available. 

The basic trend, then, is fairly clearly defined, although its content and 
extent are still uncertain. In our report, we should like to draw our 
readers' attention to two notable cases that illustrate - although they may 
not be typical of - this trend. One is the training support provided by 
Ancifap (Associazione Nazionale Centri IR! Formazione e Addestramento 
Professicnale - the national association of IRI vocational instnjction and 
training centres) to a steelworks in Terni, Umbria. The innovatory aspect 
of its approach is that shop-floor workers conduct their own group re- 
search on optimum working methods (see IT/08/C). The other case is a 
training scheme incorporated in the development plan for the tanning 
industry in the Region of Tuscany. Here the innovation is the introduction 
of "appropriate" new technology into the courses (see IT/07/C). 
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3.4 Trainuig projecU and »tu«tiom specific to the Mezzogiomo» 
e^iacially the earthquake areas (Campania and Batilicata) 

In the chapter on training and the threat of unemployment, we have al- 
ready mentioned the Pisticci outline agreement (named after a place in 
Bastlicata) under which the signatories - ENI and the chemical workers' 
federattor • committed themselves to tackling the employment problems 
created by the permanent closure of the Liquichimica factory and the need 
to restructure the whole chemical industry area of Pisticci-Ferrandina and 
switch to other forms of production^ One of the means by which the 
problems was to be tackled was vocational training* 

This outline agreement sets up complex training schemes for the labour 
force in a given production sector facing the prospect of unemployments It 
is an area 'Where the chemical industry had only recently been established, 
where newly built factories were being shut down before they had even 
had the time to start up production (as in the case of Liquichimica). The 
Pisticci agreement was signed on A April 1981, right in the middle of the 
state of emergency that followed the November 1980 earthquake in Basili- 
cata (and Campania). In this large area of Southern Italy, the growth 
stimulated by external factors, in other words the decision (taken by 
industry outside the Mezzogiorno) to locate large chemical plants there, 
had immediately come up against the constraints created by the oil crisis; 
at the same time, growth had not been stimulated internally by making 
better use of the local resources, something that might have compensated 
for the constraints. 

The agreement is of even wider interest, however, in that it points to a 
new direction for continuous education and training in Southern Italy. Item 
1, on ENI's overall commitment in the region of Basilicata, clearly states 
that "in the transfer of resources for the reconstruction and revitalization 
of the Mezzogiorno and the earthquake areas, ENI will be one of the vital 
channels for public sector support in Basilicata". 
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ENI's declared role is two-fold: to act as the promoter and administrator 
of development projects "designed to improve, consolidate and expand the 
spirit of industry in the area"; and to be the means whereby, 'binder 
regional planning, the development of industry and agriculture is combined 
with the expansion and upgrading of the service sector and services to 
help bring about balanced production growth". 



In fulfilling the first part of ENI's role, the training will be very carefully 
structured and varied, the aim being to "enable all workers to develop 
their individual abilities to the full". The agreement does not tackle the 
issue of training in the broader sense, associated with the objective of 
developing production sectors other than industry; this is deferred until the 
finallzatlon and implementation of an overall plan to be drawn up by an 
ad hoc body, whose members will include representatives of the regional 
authority, the mountain towns and villages, the municipal areas affected 
and cooperatives. 

The basic concept, nevertheless, is fairly clear. The need is tackle the 
grave problem o*f arrested development brought about by the crisis faced 
by large companies, especially State -funded concerns, which have only 
recently set up in the Mezzogiorno (as in the case of the chemical 
industry areas of Basilicata, and also in Sicily and Sardinia). One of the 
ways of achieving the combined aims of changing the nature of exogenous 
development and promoting endogenous growth will be intensive, widespread 
and diversified continuous education and training. The procedures will have 
to be completely different from those adopted when supporting the indus- 
trialization of the Mezzogiorno in the 1950s and the 1960s. 
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Parallelling this tendency to introduce new continuous education and train- 
ing objectives and methods in areas where development ha? been suspen- 
dedj as in the Mezzogiorno, another trend is emerging: to try out a 
different type of training in an attempt to encourage a new form of 
growth, primarily endogenous, in the inland areas of Southern Italy. Al- 
though relatively peripheral, these areas are not without their own vitality. 
An alternative route towards development seems to be feasible there, 
above all by making optimum use of local resources* 

It seems that these new forms of growth will supplement rath6r than 
replace the existing socio-economic system. The lines of development 
appear to be as follows: 

first of all, the incentivation of and increase in local entrepreneurial 
capacity, with both funds and technical aid being available to help en- 
trepreneurs find out the range of existing ventures and determine the 
kind of schemes that might be introduced to support those ventures; 

expansion of small production units and new forms of business and 
industry, to encourage the spread of different methods of production 
guch as cooperation, part-time work and caft firms; 

the placing of greater emphasis on economic sectors that, although 
not on the decline, have been neglected, such as agriculture, forestry, 
services and even in a few cases tourism. 

Vocational training is one of this factors that will promote this type of 
development and, with the growing need for training inherent in this 
process of growth, its role will become more and more important. 
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In the past, such training was often no more than a form of social wel- 
fare. It was not unusual for the system to be used merely to train people 
for industrial jobs in Northern Italy. Today, training is far more meaningful 
and innovatory: in the goals at which it now aims (planning, the structured 
and flexible use of training resources, analysis of training needs), in its 
essential social content, in the ways in which it responds to needs genera- 
ted by technical progress. In other words, the training goal - apart from 
the obvious objective of disseminating and improving basic knowledge and 
skills - is now to make the best possible use of existing local resources 
without disrupting the mentality or way of life of the local community or 
the scale on which it is accustomed to operate. 

One case that we feel best exemplifies this trend is a training project 
being implemented by the Giulio Pastore Foundation. Its aim is "job crea- 
tion and the development of labour relations". Even in the phase leading 
up to the main part of the training project, in selected areas (Avellino and 
Benevento) the trainees conducted research on the socio-economic situation 
to identify for themselves a model for local development compatible with 
the optimization of exii^ting job skills and economic assets (17). 

Yet another trend is becoming apparent in the light of the latest develop- 
ments in vocational training. Its particular interest is the type of client 
for which the training caters. The scheme described in the data sheet is 
designed not for production workers but for the staff of agencies (the 
union or the regional training centre) that use training projects to provide 
a different quality of service to the community in which they operate. 
Instead of the traditional "course instructor" the scheme creates "training 
leader/promoters" or "planner/trainers" who become thoroughly conversant 
with the demand for training as it emerges in the socio-economic context 
and the forms of training that can be set up by their own organizations. 



(17) For further details, see IT/12/D. 
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In the project being promoted by the GiuUo Pastore Foundation, the clients 
were unionists in the areas concerned who wanted to find out more about 
the best ways of deploying the resources, including training resources, at 
their disposal. 

The same goal of training the trainers was pursued by the Naples branch 
of Ancifap in its scheme in two of the Campania regional vocational train- 
ing centres. Among its goals was tthe formulation of a model of interven- 
tion for the reorganization of centres in the i*egion (18). 

We have described how the earthquake provided the incentive for an 
overhaJl of the system of job placement in Italy which had remained un- 
chattged since legislation introduced in 1949. An incidental result of this 
overhaJl was to alter the links betvi«en placement and vocational training. 
Faced with the state of emergency created on the labour market, as else- 
where, by the earthquake, the Government decided to bring in an emergen- 
cy measure (a decree-law of February 1981, ratified by Law 140 in April 
1981) anticipating the reform of the job placement system, if only in the 
earthquake regioiiS and on an experimental basis. This reform had been 
promised many times but had never come into being. Under the emergency 
measure, employment boards at regional level and in the emergency areas 
were given the power to compile figures on the flow of labour and local 
employment prospects, ascertain and analyse the level of workers' skill, 
draw up vocational training plans and make flexible arrangements for 
placement and job mobility. 

(18) For further details, see IT/13/D. 
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Law 1409 also introduced new regulations on the subject of training/work 
experience contracts. The regional boards were given powers to decide on 
procedures whereby employers would take on applicants under such con- 
tracts and how these arrangements could be supplemented by appropriate 
vocational training outside the company. 

In 1981, with the benefit of the new powers granted . under these regula- 
tions, the Regional Employment Board for Campania could attempt to 
promote 2,500 such contracts in the building industry in the city of Naples 
and in Irpinia. Reconstruction consortia were involved in the "pre-recruit- 
ment" project to give a large number of people a chance of their first 
job. Nevertheless, "the difficulties encountered in the course of attempts 
to implement the proposal were enormous," acknowledges the 1982 ISFOL 
report, one reason being that "no technical agencies capable of planning 
training projects (^ickly existed". Even less impact was made by the 
powers assigned to the Regional Employment Board for Basilicata, where 
the new regulations had virtually no effect on the public sector vocational 
training system. 



3.5 Training and the prablems of agricultural development 

Agricultural development is a matter of special concern at this time: 
people working on the land still account for a size*le proportion of the 
work force, especially in certain areas of the Mezzogiorno; at the. same 
time, industrialized countries - and most of Italy can be said to be 
industrialized - have entered into a new economic era in which a fresh 
look must be taken at the ways in which the role of agriculture in the 
national economy and in local economies must change, superseding the role 
to which it used to be relegated under the old model of industrialization. 
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It is too soon to say that any clear-cut innovatory trends have become 
apparent in the Italian vocational training system in this respect. Because 
of its possible pioneering significance, however, we should mention the 
proposal for a "lifelong mral education system in the hypothesis of the 
scientific/technical/organizational development of the Lombardy rural envi- 
ronment", drawn up by FAST with the cooperation of the Lombardy Indus- • 
trial Association, at the request of the Region of Lombardy's Department 
of Education. This proposal was presented at a one-day seminar on 21 
October 1980 (19). Having outlined a rural development scenario as an 
alternative to the model of Lombardy agricultural development in Lom- 
bardy, the paper describes this system and suggests specific changes: 

scientific research, to provide the moving spirit for Lombardy's rural 
development; 

efforts by the universities to promote the status of countryside skills 
and to spark off a process of lifelong rural education; 

tb3 foundation of an institute for integrated rural training and 
eiqperimentation (ISFIR); 

the configuration and syllabus of ISFIR courses; 

refresher training for instructors; 

integration of technical aid into the general lifelong rural education 
system; 

an educational system that will promote true rural development, so 
that young generations growing up in the countryside will be far 
more aware of planning for their own area and be capable of 
taking part in that planning; 

the grafting of socio-economic and cultural elements to vocational 
instruction modules; 

the creation at regional level of a structure for the planning of 
integrated rural development; 

regional vocational training schemes to promote rural development; 

an "educational agribusiness game"; 

the compilation and dissemination of regional information to back 
rural development and as a documentary basis for vocational 
training. 

(19) Region of Lombardy, Ricerca sui c ontenuti formativi nei settori 
mPPraniro T elettronico. chimico. aqricol n-. metodo scientifico. Mi Ian, 
1982, pp. 131-188. 
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The proposed changes related to the specific theme of the seminar, voca- 
tional training, although this was viewed as one element in the broader 
process of lifelong rural education and training, the aim of which - to 
quote the paper • "is to help to educate the human being as a citizen 
with his own vocational status, one who has yet to achieve a clear-cut 
identity: the 'countryman', the prime mover and creator of environmental 
and cultural development in the Lombardy countryside and mountain areas". 

Nobody can predict what lies ahead and it may seem an exercise in futuro- 
logy, in a report on innovatory trends, to take what is still no more than 
hypothetical and call it a trend. Nevertheless, to cite the paper, "it is by 
no meaQS a pointless indulgence of the imagination to guess at the long- 
term consequences of things that have already happened, of decisions or 
guidance already given by the people in charge in the political, scientific, 
technological and cultural fields, to be alert and sensitive to the signs of 
the times and to relate them to the probable guidelines for development 
founded on alternative socio-political values, whether these values are 
already with us or whether they they are emerging". This is in fact what 
has been done by the plan formulated for the Region of Lombardy. 

Still looking at the future and attempting to discern innovatory trends, we 
should also mention the courses of action proposed by the Region of 
Emilia Romagna in the agricultural sector in 1982-85 (20). The underlying 
assumption is that, in agriculture, what is needed is to enlarge the store 
of knowledge of agricultural workers, especially that of farmers, and to 
help them acquire a clear awareness of the contribution they can make. In 
terms of education and training, this awareness implies the rethinking of 
the models of training that have been common until now. To know how to 
do things is not enough; there must also be an ability to solve problems 
and make operational plans. 

(20) Linee di intervento formative della Reqione Emilia-Romaqna nel 
settore agricolo, in "Notiziaria Cipa. AT", no. 3, 4, 1982, pp. 18-21 
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The "consolidated" training system in Emilia creates considerable potential, 
providing as it does 800 courses a year. With the recent introduction of 
agrlcultOral development services and with the launching of schemes offer- 
ing technical and financial aid and information to farmers, vocational 
training efforts must be rechannelled and objectives reviewed. The goals 
should be to offer beneficiaries not just information but the means of 
finding out information for themselves, using the technical, management 
and planning instruments related to their work. 

The tasks of an agricultural vocational training system may be summarized 
as follows: 

a) to provide sound backing for the implementation of regional agricul- 
tural policy; 

b) to offer farmers, farm workers and technicians timely and accurate 
tech. :cal, economic and scientific information, operating capacity 
and conceptual means of analysing the position on their farms and 
holdings, awareness of the services available in the local area and 
the Aility to make use of them; 

c) to provide a forum for reflection and the working out of ideas. 

Bearing these factors in mind, the plan for training in the Region of 
Emilia-RomaQna is to give priority to specific types of beneficiaries, in 
the light of a strategic assessment: persons for whom agriculture is their 
main occupation; those for whom agriculture is a part-time occupation; 
skilled workers (on the permanent pay roll of medium-sized and large 
farms); agricultural technicians; and students at the Stale school. 

Of great interest is the incentive to innovation in continuous education 
and training generated by the completion of numerous irrigation projects, 
especially in the Mezzogiorno. 
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At present, irrigation work is proceeding on about one million hectares of 
land (21). This is work on a macroscopic scale, not only in quantitative 
terms but because of all the implications for future employment and pro- 
duction growth. Closely related is the introduction of new technologies into 
agriculture. Once land is irrigated, different types of produce can be 
grown using specific techniques, based on different trading methods. 

Another aspect of the changes taking place in agriculture, the changes 
that stimulate innovation in vocational training, is the development of an 
agri-food industry, with growing involvement of the farmers in the process- 
ing and marketing of their produce. 

The optimization of energy resources is also relevant to agriculture for 
two, reasons. Many agricultural by-products can be used for the acquisition 
of these new resources; and the aim of agricultural technology must be to 
save energy. 

Finally, we should mention the growth in the services linked with agricul- 
ture, such as research, product marketing and farm management services. 

It Is apparent from this picture that innovation Is needed in many direc- 
tions. Each of the changes described tends to call for a new type of 
farmer, someone who is more of an entrepreneur than a peasant, someone 
who is also an expert in the technical side of running his farm. 



(21) ISFOL, Rapporto I5FOL ,1982 sulla formazione professionale. La 
forza lavoro e le politiche dellMmpiego in Italia. ISFOL, Rome, 
1982, Chap. Ill, Sect. 5 A. 

t 
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Vocational training satisfies this need, above all by creating technical aid 
centres, now one of the most important instruments of agricultural policy. 
Agricultural technicians are sent to "help" the farmers of today to become 
what it is thought^ in the light of economic structures, the farmers of 
tomorrow should be. 

The regional authorities are reasonably aware of the problems. The Region 
of Emilia-Romagna has launched courses in Rimini which provide vocational 
training for farm workers based on new techniques of "directed pest pre- 
vention" in wine growing (see IT/IA/E). Part of the course is a sort of 
self-training and is conducted on the farms where the trainees actually 
work. 

The sreat need for training in the agricultural sector, both for the farmers 
and for their employees, cannot always be met due to a shortage of 
instructors. Nevertheless, there are projects designed to overcome even 
£his drawback. Once again, the regional authority plays a significant role 
as the centre for the promotion of such projects. One instance is the 
••course on methods of agricultural advice and technical aid" organized on 
behalf of the Region of Molise. An interesting sidelight is the difficulty 
encountered by agricultural technicians who have trained on this course in 
integrating in the local community (see rr/03/C). This shows that the 
technician is not always automatically accepted by the people he wants to 
help. The experience is not uncommon, especially in a society where 
traditional methods and attitudes are still firmly rooted in agriculture. 
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4-1- Documentation on the examples of Innovations in continuing 
<aducation' and training 

01 A Vocational retraining in Amiata area 

(Centro di Formazione Professionale INDENI) 

02 A Vocational retraining courses 

(Centro Promoaione Sperimentazione ENAIP) 

03 B Course on the methodology of agricultural advisory and technical 

aid services 

(Centro Studi Agricoli) 

04 B The vocational training and social/occupational integration of 

the handicapped 

( Ente- Nationale ACLI Istruzione Prof essionale-ENAIP) 

05 B Training courses for 4.000 unemployed on behalf of the region 

of Campania 

(ANCIFAP, GESTIONE SPECIALE) 

06 B Job training courses for recent graduates 

(Ansaldo S.p.A.-Servizio Formazione della Direzione-Problemi 
del Lavoro) 

07 C Refresher/retraining courses for tannery workers in the 

leather-working development zone 
(Amministrazione Provinciale di Pisa) 

08 C Training in Standard operating practices" -Heat treatment and 

rolling furnaces in Terni steelworks 
(Centro Ancifap Terni) 

10 C Job retraining in telecommunications sector 

(ANCIFAP-Naples) 

11 C Training in r>ew quality control techniques 

(Texas Instruments-Semiconduttori Italia S.p.A.) 
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12 D Job creation and the development of new viorkinc 

relationships-Research anri trainino in two inland 
areas in southern Italy 
(Fondazione Giulio Pastore) 

13 D Support training for administrators and instructors 

at two vocational training centres in the region of 

Campania 

(ANCIFAP, ENAIP) 

14 E 200-Hour on-the-job training course- vine-growing- 

directed pest con trol methqds 
(CIPA) 
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4*2. Comment by the National Group 



At the time of winding up and reviewing the discussions, the national 
Group expressed some of its views on systematic ways of continuing the 
Cedefop project on the observation of innovatory trends in continuous 
education -and training* Briefly, the Group^s suggestions fell into three 
general categories: 

- Before embarking upon the next phase of research, Cedefop should do more 
to disseminate the findings acquired in the light of the experience that 
has now been reviewed. This is of special interest both for the objec- 
tives and for the methods which have been revealed. One way of dis8en:i- 
nating the information more widely might be a congress. The two-fold 
benefits of a congress are that: it may arouse greater awareness of the 
issue of innovation in vocational training in political circles; and it 
would be a more dynamic way of conveying and interpreting the finding* 
than could be achifived by a mere reading of the European reports; 

- In practice, continuous education and training have wider implications, 
spilling over into adult education, in all of the European countries. At 
the same time, the borderline is still blurred between continuous educa- 
tion and training on the one side and, on the other, traditional vocatio- 
nal training or basic training; rather, the relationship between the two 
is sequential. Any innovation in continuous education and training, 
then, will exert a great influence over all the other fields of training 
and education. The analysis of these effects should be a research prior- 
ity under any Cedefop scheme for the permanent observation of innova- 
tions in continuous education and training. 

- When seeking to identify innovations in continuous education and train- 
ing, we usually encounter two scenarios that both coincide and conflict: 
one is the short-terra scenario of uneraployment, the other the longer- 
term scenario, the challenge of new technology to the socio-econoaic 
system. A clear distinction should be made between the solutions that 
vocational training may offer to these two separate but overlapping 
problems. One instance is the problem of training for redundant workers, 
who are increasingly suffering both from lack of work and from the 
difficulty of projecting themselves as having a useful job skill to 
offer . 



Another point to be made i.; the growing tenseness - to the point of 
provocation - on the labour market with regard to training policy. Where 
new forms of entrepreneurship and new vocations are coming into being, for 
instance, special care should be taken to ensure that the training provi- 
ded is the proper response to the needs. Not the least important reason 
for this care is that training schemes are tending to encounter protest 
and tension among those whom they are designed to benefit, as well as 
conflict among those administering the training. In the long run, this 
dissent might characterise the whole training enterprise. 
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4.3 MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL GROUP 



1. Livio PESCIA (IRI, Istituto per la ricostruzione industriale) 

2. Alberto VALENTINI e Gabriella PACELLA (ENAIP. Ente nazionale ACLI per 
Tistruzione professionale) 

3. Daniel a PESCAROLLO (ISFOL, Istituto per lo sviluppo del la formazione 
professionale dei lavoratori) 

4. Giovanni SATTA (CONFINDUSTRIA, Confederazione generale dell 'industria 

i tali ana) 

5. Antonio AUGENTI (Ministero della t)ubblica istruzione) 

6. Nicola FIORE (Ministero del lavoro e della previdenza sociale) 

7. Paolo GARONNA (CREL. Centro di ricerche sull 'economia del lavoro) 
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12. Saul MEGHNAGI (IRES, Istituto di ricerche economiche e sociali) 

13. Luisa FUSE' (U.niversita di Roma) 

13. Maria Ida lACONA (CONFAGRICOLTURA. Confederazione generale dell'a- 
gricoltura italiana) 

14. Cataldo DI NAPOLI (lAL-CISL, Istituto addestramento Lavoratori della 

CISL) 

15. Vincenzo ROMANO (ENEL. Ente nazionale per I'energia elettrica) 
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1. Vincenzo SABA (Fondazione Giulio Pastore) 

2. Benedetto CALI' (Fondazione Giulio Pastore) 
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Trends in Innovation in Continuing Education and Training in 
the Netherlands 



G. van Enckevort 
C«J« Snijders 

A Study for the European Centre for the Development of Voca- 
tional Training 



Foreword 

Some tine ago the European Centre for the Development of Voca- 
tional Training (Ccdefop) proposed that an inventory be drawn 
up of trends in innovation in continuing education and train- 
ing in the member states of the European Community. In the 
subsequent consultations it was decided to limit the scope 
of the study in order to keep the size of reports within 
reasonable bounds and to specify the fields to be covered in 
order to ensure comparability between the reports from the 
various countries. It was agreed that: 

1. the reports would be concerned with vocational training 
for adults, i.e. persons who have already completed the nor- 
mal progranne of education for children and adolescents 
(including part-time elements) without interruption, at what- 
ever level; 

2. they would deal with concrete developments and innovations 
over the preceding five years; 

3» the major part of each report would relate to (a) the pre- 
vention and reduction of unemployment, and (b) the response 
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to technological innovation. 

Finally 9 total length was not to exceed some 25 pages. Des- 
criptions of illustrative case studies would be given on sep- 
arate record cards or fiches, with the same questions being 
used in every country to secure comparability. 

This Dutch study was carried out in a personal capacity by 
G. van Enckevort and C.J. Snijders. They obtained the infor- 
mation by collecting together and analysing the literature 
and by interviewing persons familiar with some or all of the 
field in question. They were helped in their work by 
B. Laomertink, who took responsiblity for most case studies. 
The exercise was supervised by a steering group coaq>ri8ing 
representatives of both sides of industry and of the minis- 
tries involved in adult vocational training (Education 
and Science and Social Affairs and Employment) . The members 
of the steering group are listed in annex I. 



F.G. Wijnstra, 
Chairman^ Steering Group 

The Hague y 
November 1982. 
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I. Introduction 

The 1970s saw a rapid growth in interest in adult education 
in the Netherlands. Three factors were responsible for this 
trend: 

1 . It came to be realized that education in childhood and 
youth was no longer sufficient in today's society and many 
people accordingly began arguing for ''permanent education"; 

2. It was also argued that priority should be given to adults 
who had had few if any opportunities in their youth and who 
therefore needed a "second chance"; 

3. At the same time there was renewed interest in the issue 
of women's rights, the "second wave of feminism", one conse- 
quence of j^hich was that women wished to remedy deficiencies 
in their education. These ideas found expression above all 
in the reports and recommendations of two governmental com- 
missions, the Open School Committee and the Committee for the 
Promotion of Local Educational Networks (which were establi- 
shed in 1974 and 1975 respectively and wound up at the end 
of 1980). 

The second half of the 1970s brought with it many new projects 
and a large increase in tha numbers of participants; examples 
of major developments included the following: 

Throughout the country moves were made to set up "Women 
in Society" (VOS) courses, flexible programmes spread over 
twelve sessions aimed at promoting greater individual and 
social awareness in women who had had little education. 
These were later followed by other courses, also of short 
duration, for women with greater basic education or who were 
concerned with specific questions te.g. women in the 
menopause) . 
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2. On the recommendation of the Open School Committe the 
government instituted the Open School pilot projects, 

in which a two-year curriculum was developed for adults with 
little or no post-elementary education who had difficulty in 
playing their part in society. The "aim was to broaden parti- 
cipants' knowledge and to familiarize them with the structure 
and functioning of society, i.e. to supply the key skills for 
daily living. The pilot projects were particularly success- 
ful among women. 

3. Evening institutes were allowed to offer their intermediate 
general secondary (Mavo) programme during the day. This pro- 
duced a great influx of women, leading to the term "Mother 
Mavo" being coined. Later on other types of secondary edu- 
cation were also offered during the day, and participants 
were permitted to follow courses in single subjects (instead 
of being required to take the entire programme): this proved 
an increasingly popular option. 

4. In many parts of the country small-scale literacy courses 
were set up for illiterate and semi-literate Dutch speakers; 
generally independently of these courses other courses were 
established for foreigners - mainly immigrant workers or 
refugees - needing to learn to speak, read and write Dutch. 

These educational activities were mainly concerned with 
elementary education for adults: they were aimed at retriev- 
ing and building on what participants had learned at primary 
school, at teaching key skills for daily living and at deve- 
loping participants' awareness of their own situation and 
abilities. The development of an appreciation of their own 
potential on the part of participants often led them into 
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some form of vocational training, and some progratnmes made 
explicit provision to facilitate the transfer where parti- 
cipants wanted this. However, the main objective remained 
improved functioning in the participants' existing situation. 

In recent years, however, there has been increasing public 
interest, in vocational training for adults. There are a 
number of reasons for this, one of the most important being 
the rapid rise in unemployment, particularly among school- 
leavers. This is reinforced by growing demand among women 
for equal opportunities, in employment as elsewhere, and by 
the rising labour-market participation rate among women. 
Finally there is industry's increasing need for qualified 
labour, and in particular for staff who can adapt to techno- 
logical innovation. The result has been growing government 
interest and involvement in this field: the state is expan- 
ding the services and facilities which it provides; it is 
initiating development projects in education towards voca- 
tional qualifications; it is helping industry with finan- 
cial injections. This interest is of course not limited to 
governmental authorities: institutions not subsidized by the 
state have long provided courses designed to help participants 
keep abreast of technological innovation. 

Vocational training for adults: an overview 
The system of adult education in the Netherlands is anything 
but uniform. To take a positive view, this means that adults 
have a wide range of study facilities open to them; however, 
it must be added that these facilities (a) are by no means 
always geared to the requirements of adult students, and (b) 
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do not together comprise a balanced and cohesive whole. 

To set the scene for this study we begin by summarizing the 
study facilities available to adults, limiting ourselves as 
far as possible to the vocational training field and dealing 
with major recent developments on the way ^\ 

2. 1 • Adult education 

Adult education is covered by the same legislation as edu- 
cation for children and adolescents and is therefore the res- 
ponsibility of the Ministry of Education and Science. The 
examination requirements are the same, though in recent years 
course content has in some cases been brought more into line 
with the needs and experiences of adult students. 

2.1.1. Primary education 

Nursery education for 4-6 year olds is in the process of 
being merged with primary education for 6-12 year olds in the 
new structure of primary eudcation. In the nineteenth cent- 
ury there were also elementary schools for adults, but - with 
the exception of the one in Amsterdam, which has around 2,000 
students and is subsidized by the municipal authority - these 
have gradually disapppeared. As was noted in the previous 
chapter, the late 1970s saw the development of many small- 
scale literacy courses for both Dutch citizens and immi- 
grants; most of these operate in community centres and social 
clubs, and the majority of the tutors are volunteers. In 
1980 the government introduced two schemes to encourage pro- 
grammes of this type^ a general scheme covering literacy 
courses and a specific scheme concerned with educational 
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activities for cultural minorities* These courses, which 
are mainly financed by the Ministry of Cultural Affairs, 
Recreation and Social Welfare, currently cater for some 
30,000 adult students. Secondary schools and evening 
institutes offering secondary courses are now involved in 
providing intensive language courses ( 16 hours per week) 
for foreigners. No figures are available as yet concerning 
participants going on into some form of vocational 
training* 

2.1.2. Secondary education 

At the age of 12 children enter one of a number of types of 
secondary education, ranging from Lower Vocational Education 
(4-year course), through Intermediate General Secondary Edu- 
cation (4-year course) and Higher General Secondary Education 
<5-year course), to Academic Secondary (Pre-University) 
Education (6-year course). Experiments are also being carried 
out with comprehensive education for all 12-16-year-olds. 

Both the Intermediate and Higher General Secondary courses and 
the Academic Secondary Course are also offered to adults, 
generally in adult institutes. Originally these were mainly 
evening institutes, but (as was noted in chapter I) in the 
latter half of the 1970s they also began operating during the 
day. Also since the 1970s adults have been able to follow 
courses in single subjects (leading to individual subject qual^ 
ifications) instead of having to complete a full examination 
course of six or seven compulsory subjects. This has led to 
a large increase in student numbers, from 20,000 in 1970 to 
127,00 in 1981 (over 90,00 of whom were women). Some two thirds 
of the students are taking fewer than six subjects, many of 
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them only one or two* Some participants hope that their 
qualification will help them obtain a job, but this is 
becoming increasingly difficult* Others want to use their 
qualification to go on into vocational training; there are 
only limited opportunities for doing so, however, most of 
the openings being in the areas of Intermediate Commercial 
Education, Intermediate Domestic and Craft Education and 
Intermediate and Higher Social Work Education. 

Lower Vocational Education for adults exists only in the form 
of separate courses which are generally practical in nature 
There are, for example, welding courses for adults (with around 
12,000 participants), courses in the care of the elderly 
(13,000 participants) and courses in agriculture and horticul- 
ture (over 13,000 participants)* Agricultural education is in 
fact the responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries; it also includes management courses for both men and 
women * 

2.U3* Further education 

After these various forms of secondary education young people 
can move on into some form of higher or further education; 
indeed, they are required to do so, since the law prescribes 
part-time education (for two days per week) for all 16-year-.olds 
not following full-time courses* Some of those in part-time 
education attend educational institutes for young workers, but 
as unemployment has increased more and more 16-year-olds 
find themselves without a job* The numbers attending such 
institutes are falling (from 49,000 in 1972 to 21,000 in 1981), 
since more members of the age-group concerned are in full-time 



education- Other options are the apprenticeship system and 
Intermediate Vocational Education. Regional boards exist to 
disseminate information in the educational institutes and . 
the apprenticeship system and to recruit students. For the 
large number of young people who nonetheless fall through 
the net, because of the inadequate links and coordination 
between Lower Vocational Education and the later forms of 
training, experiments are currently underway with Shorter Inter- 
mediate Vocational courses. 

The apprenticeship system offers young people who have com- 
pleted a Lower Vocational or Intermediate General Secondary 
course the opportunity of training in a range of occupational 
skills. The training is divided into two complementary parts, 
namely (a) a practical section which takes place within a firm 
or other organization with which an apprenticeship contract is 
concluded, and (b) a course of general and vocational cv„Jcation 
generally followed in an apprentice training institute, which 
takes up one or two days every week. The apprentice is thus 
both employee and student. Responsiblity for preparing the 
practical programmes and for final examinations rests with 32 
national training bodies, one for each occupation or occupa- 
tional group. Courses exist at elementary level (these last 
at least two years and provide a basic qualification in the 
occupation concerned) and at advanced level (lasting at least 
one year). The statutory regulations cover programmes for 
apprentices aged between 16 and 27. In addition to these 
programmes for the apprenticeship system the national training 
bodies (or associated sister organizations) and the regional 
apprentice training institutes provide a wide range of shorter 
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courses, a number of which are open to adults aged over 
27. They include bridging courses providing entry to the 
apprenticeship system, courses for the young unemployed, courses 
for the elderly, retraining and refresher courses, management 
courses and training courses for teachers and practical instru- 
ctors. A recent development has been the growth of bridging 
courses specifically for the young unemployed. The appren- 
ticeship programmes have a total of about 70,000 participants 
and the shorter courses about 20,000. The number of adults 
(aged 19 or over) taking part is increasing quite rapidly and 
now amounts to about 5C% of the total. The government has for 
some time favoured abolishing the age ceiling of 27 years 
for the apprenticeship system, but this would be an expensive 



move 



Students who have completed an Intermediate General Secondary 
course or who were in the academically most demanding stream in 
a Lower Vocational school can enter Intermediate Vocational 
Education, in which there are eight subject groups. There also 
exist part-time Intermediate Vocational courses for adults, 
including intermediate commercial courses (with 30,000 partici- 
pants), courses relating to the distributive trades and covering 
business practice and professional skills of many types (8,500 
and 16,500 participants respectively), intermediate technical 
courses (over 5,000 participants ), and intermediate household, 
craft and social-work courses (13,000 participants). Separate 
courses in intermediate agricultural and horticultural education 
are also provided for adults (alriost 2,000 participants). 

2»l»4. An interpolation 

In addition to these forms of secondary and further education for 
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young people and adults there are in many parts of the Nether- 
lands Education and Training Centres for Young Adults (aged 17- 
30), also under the auspices of the Ministry of Education and 
Science. The young adults in question are no lorjger of compul- 
sory school age, and for many of them schooling was not a pleasant 
experience. The Centres aim to familiarize participants (of 
whom there are currently about 13,000) with the structure and 
functioning of society and to extend their practical basic know- 
ledge. Over the years the stress has come to be placed on work 
with young women, marginal groups, young immigrants and young 
disabled people employed in sheltered workshops ♦ The Centres 
help provide a bridge to vocational training ♦ 

The Open School pilot projects - referred to in chapter I - also 
fit in at this point. These projects, which were aimed at adults 
(most particularly women) with little or no post-elementary 
education, sought to broaden participants' basic knowledge and 
to familiarize them with the structure and functioning of soci- 
ety, thus helping them to take control of their own situation. 
When the pilot projects had been completed the government initiated 
a series of ''introductory projects", in which the results of the 
pilot projects are being taken up by day-time schools and evening 
institutes, apprentice training institutes, education and training 
centres and social clubs and community centres. Central impor- 
tance is accorded to the experience, needs and wishes of the 
adult students, the aim being, as we have said, to help them to 
play a fuller or more active part in society. However, some 
participants - up to about 20-25% - go on into other forms of 
education, including vocational training. 
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Higher education 

Higher education, which follows on from secondary education, 
has in the Netherlands traditionally been divided into univer- 
sity education and higher vocational education. It is currently 
passing through a period of rapid and radical change. Higher 
vocational education is to be the subject of separate legis- 
lation (it is currently covered by the Secondary Education Act), 
while university education is being divided into two stages; 
there is also to be framework legislation cove~ing higher edu- 
cation as a whole. 

For a long time the universities showed no interest in adults 
wishing to follow a course of study while working or running a 
home, but this was not the case in some areas of higher voca- 
tional education. For example, there have long been part-time 
courses for adults wishing to obtain a secondary teaching 
H'Jalification (currently these have 20,000 participants), while 
a more recent development has been the accelerated training 
courses in so-ial work (8,150 participants). Over the last few 
years the universities have also begun to cater for adult 
students, particularly in the areas of legal, economic and 
social studies. Estimates of adults following a course of 
higher education while working, running a home or unemployed, 
range from 85,000 to !00,000; the total is expected to rise as 
the universities seek to compensate for the fall in the number 
of young students (the number of young people is falling and 
the new two-stage structure of university education should 
accelerate the flow of students through the system). 

Competition for the traditional universities in this area will 




come from the new Open University, which is due to start work 
in 1984. This form of distance education at the higher level, 
which will operate on an open-access basis, is planned to reach 
around 30,000 students with its university and higher vocational 
courses and sections of courses. 

University-level institutions have for some time also been pro- 
viding post-university courses, i.e. additional and 'refresher 
training for university graduates and others of similar aca- 
demic level. Fifteen national organizations for post-univer- 
sity education are being established for this purpose. It is 
estimated that such courses already cater for some 65,000 part- 
icipants. Additional and refresher t.raining for teachers, with 
over 25,000 participants, is organized partly in the framework 
of post-university education and partly outside it. 

General and cultural education for adults 

Alongside the Ministry of Education and Science, the Ministry 
of Cultural Affairs, Recreation and Social Welfare has respons- 
ibility for a large section of adult education, mainly in 
such fields as general political education, social and artistic 
development and leisure activities. The courses are provided 
by a wide range of institutions such as local educational centres, 
adult education institutes, conumnity centres and social clubs, 
residential centres and so on. Since community centres and 
social clubs are used for a o^^^^ variety of social and cul- 
tural activities it is difficult to establish what precisely 
they provide by way of adult education; however, a survey of 
such institutions carried out some years ago showed a sharp 
increase in educational activities (with 25,000 participants in 
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1979), and their share is still growing. Many literacy courses, 
educational activities for cultural minorities and unofficial 
(^'spontaneous**) Open School courses are held in such centres* 
It is estimated that around 30,000 people are taking part in 
courses at local educational centres, 160,000 at adult educat- 
ion institutes and 60,000 at residential centres. These figures 
do not include participants in the educational activities 
of women's organizations, trade unions, professional organi- 
zations, churches and so on. 

In fact the vocational perspective is not entirely absent 
from these general educational activities, despite their 
primarily cultural and social emphasis. Residential centres 
and adult education institutes host projects aimed at under- 
pinning processes of democratization in industry or at comple- 
menting job-oriented training courses. Issues relating to the 
labour market are also covered in general programmes. The 
recent past has seen the development particularly of: 

1. courses for members of works councils and codetermination 
committees (mainly in residential centres and adult education 
institutes); 

2. pre-retirement courses; 

3. social, cultural and educational activities for the unemplo- 
yed and disabled. 



The role of the Ministry of Social Affairs 
The third ministry involved in adult education work is the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment, which provides 
services and facilities - discussed in sections 2.3.1. to 2.3.6. 
below - in the framework of its policies for the labour market. 
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In most cases the local employment offices are used as inter- 
mediaries* Of a rather different nature are the various social 
and cultural activities funded under Section 36 of the Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Act; their number is increasing. 

2.3.1. Vocational Training Centres f or Adults 

These centres, which have existed since 1945, are nowadays 
aimed at the unemployed and those threatened with unemploy- 
ment. The courses are geared to those occupational sectors 
where there is a demand for labour and the syllabus is restricted 
to practical skills and the necessary background theory. Course 
duration is from four to eighteen months. The method is one 
of "individual accelerated training", in which the stress is 
on self-directed learning. Participants may enter at any time, 
but the admission standards are quite rigorous. While follow- 
ing the course, participants receive compensation for loss of 
income . 

In recent years the government has set itself the aim of doubling 
the number of participants by (a) offering new vocational courses, 
notably in the administrative and clerical sector, (b) making 
part-time actendance possible, and (c) enlarging the centres' 
capacity. It is hoped by these means to raise the number of 
participants at the 23 centres to 7,000; for comparison, the 
figure for 1981 was just over 4,600, most of whom were young and 
male. 

2.3.2. Centres for Occupational Guidance and Training 

These centres, which were first established in 1978-79, were 
originally intended mainly for foreign workers and immigrants 
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from Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles; more recently they 
have been opened up to Dutch people. Starting from the parti- 
cipants' own wishes and aptitudes the centres aim to provide 
vocational preparation in a broad sense, including tuition in 
the Dutch language, familiarization with Dutch society, fami- 
liarization with occupations, occupational practice and 
bridging courses to vocational training inter alia at the 
Vocational Training Centres for Adults. The numbers of parti- 
cipants at the 15 centres is rising rapidly (from 900 in 1980 
to a planned total of 3,000 in 1982). 

2«3»3« Courses for the young unemployed 

These courses were mentioned in section 2.1 in connection with 
the apprentice training institutes, which also provide shorter 
courses, including bridging courses for the young unemployed. 
These courses were first established in 1976; after an experi- 
mental period of four years they became part of normal policy. 
They are funded by the Ministry of Social Affiars and Employ- 
ment in the framework of its policy for training and the reduc- 
tion of unemployment. In 1981-82 there were 145 such courses, 
in which 3,800 18-23-year-olds took part. The courses are in- 
tended to provide a bridge either to employment or to higher- 
grade vocational training courses. 

2.3.4. Training for the disabled 

Two rehabilitation centres (at Hoensbroek and Croesbeek) now 
include training institutions for the disabled. These insti- 
tutions, which began work in 1980-81, are flaanced partly by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment. 
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2.3.5- Government and Industry Tr aining Grants Scheme (SOB Scheme) 

Under this scheme trainit^g projects geared directly to firms • 
staffing needs are developed in consultation between employ- 
ment offices and firms or groups of firms; the participants are 
registered unemployed persons. Firms' training projects were 
recently opened up to persons not employed by the firm concerned 
and to employees threatened by unemployment. The Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Employment contributes towards the actual 
training costs and, where participants are employees, towards 
their wages. The training programmes, which are generally short, 
require the Ministry's approval; they are relatively effective, 
since they are inanediately concerned with the carrying-out of 
a particular job. About 300 firms make use of the scheme, 
which had 8,650 participants in 1981. 



2.3^6. Government training grants for the une mployed 

This grants scheme enables unemployed persons registered with 
an employment office to follow a course of study at the govern- 
ment's expense. The aim is to facilitate the participants' 
reemployment or to maintain their training level. The likeli- 
hood of reemployment plays a crucial role in decisions oji eli- 
gibility for grants. Increasing use is being made of the scheme: 
participation rose from 2,480 in 1971 to 11,112 in 1980. 

As well as this training grants scheme there are other schemes 
with a training aspect, aimed notably at expanding employment 
opportunities and at promoting placements. They include an 
experimental jobs scheme. 
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2»3«7. Development projects in education towards occupational 
qualifications 

Twenty-two new development projects are currently in prepara- 
tion. Starting from existing provisions, the aim is to develop 
a set of educational activities, geared to participants' needs, 
which will offer them information and guidance, bridging 
facilities to other forms of training and certain qualifi- 
cations. The target groups are ones which have so far been 
scarcely reached if at all: the very poorly educated, the 
unemployed and employed persons who are or may be threatened 
with unemployment (together with women wishing to enter or 
reenter the labour market). The projects are to be carried 
out cooperatively by apprentice training institutes, vocational 
training centres for adults and so on. A number of practical 
difficulties remain to be overcome, but it is hoped that they 
will have begun operating before the start of 1983. 

2*4. Distance learning 

2*4.1. Correspondence schools 

In the course of the 1970s the Ministry of Education and Science 
introduced regulations governing the recognition of correspon- 
dence schools: these place particular stress on safeguards for 
the interests of participants. Most such institutions have now 
been recognized; a few have not. In 1979-80 the recognized 
institutions had 209.000 students. As well as general-interest 
and normal secondary courses correspondence schools offer courses 
of a vocational nature in areas such as agriculture (8.000 
students), technical subjects (33.250 students), transport 
(4.500 students), economic and administrative studies (54.000 
students), health care (4.250 students), medical and 
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paramedical training (9,200 students) and teaching (9,700 
students). The economic recession has caused an increase 
in the demand for short courses leading to practical 
qualifications as people seek to secure their jobs or improve 
their employment prospects. The correspondence schools receive 
no government funding and participants are increasingly finding 
difficulty in affording the fees. 

2*4*2. Educational broadcasting 

Education is one of the functions of all broadcasting organi- 
zations in the Netherlands but there are two - RVU and Teleac - 
which exist specifically to provide educational programmes for 
adults. The courses provided in recent years by Teleac, the 
larger of the two, have covered such subjects as microprocessors 
(18,000 participants), management (8,200), microelectronics 
(3,300), weights and measures systems and trading standards 
(5,200) and office innovation (7.,200). 

2.5 • Internal company training schemes 

Various types of training are available to company employees. 
Opportunities are greater in the larger firms, particularly in 
the manufacturing sector, and the relatively well educated and 
trained employee is more likely to be able to take advantage 
of them than his or her less well educated or trained fellow- 
worker. Younger employees are also more likely to be offered 
training than their older colleagues. 

Certain internal company schools have a function within the 
apprenticeship system (see section 2.1); otherwise their 
main task is to provide: 
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1. job-oriented training (introduction to and training for the 
workplace, specialist training of various types, courses aimed 
at raising the level of skills or qualifications, etc.); 

2. company-oriented training (additional or refresher training 
geared to the management, growth or continuity of the company 
concerned) ; 

3. training in the area of labour relations (relating e.g. to 
negotiations on working conditions or to organizational develop- 
ment), including courses for the members of works councils. 

There are considerable differences between the various sectors 
of industry in the numbers of training courses provided, and 
indeed estimates of the number of participants vary widely 
(ranging from 120,000 to 300,000 or more). In recent years 
thdre has been a trend towards providing fewer internal 
training courses, with specialist organizations being brought 
in from outside to provide courses for companies' employees 
(see section 2.6), or alternatively with employees being sent 
elsewhere for training (see sections 2.4 and 2.6). 

External training 

Alongside the various educational and training facilities which 
are funded by the government there are also private institutions 
offering education and training without government funding. 
Some years ago a number of these institutions formed an asso- 
ciation one of whose objectives is the introduction of recognition 
regulations similar to those applying to correspondence schools. 
The Ministry of Education and Science is currently working on 
such regulations, partly with a view to safeguarding the interests 
of participants. 
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There exist a wide range of institutions providing education 
and training on a more or less commercial basis, including 
language schools, computer schools, secretarial and book- 
keeping colleges, management training centres and so on. 
Estimates indicate that the numbers of students are simi- 
lar to those following recognized correspondence courses, 
namely between 200,00 and 250,000. As in the case of 
the correspondence schools, the economic recession means 
that participants are increasingly finding difficulty in 
affording the fees (other than where these are met by their 
employers) • However, at the same time firms are tending 
to make greater use of external training facilities, sending 
individuals or groups on external courses or bringing in 
specialist outside institutions to provide courses for their 
employees. There is an increasing demand for short and speci- 
alist courses* 

Problems 

As was noted at the start of this chapter, educational and 
training provisions for adults - including vocational training 
facilities - do not constitute a coherent whole: the various 
elements are uncoordinated and do not follow on one from 
another* This problem, which is particularly manifest in rela- 
tion to access to training courses leading to initial voca- 
tional qualifications, is compounded by the uneven geographical 
distribution of facilities and the gaps in provisions in rural 
areas. 

The tendency for vocational courses, particularly at the lower 
level, to become more general in content has led to growing 
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pressure on government and industry to provide vocational 
training in the narrow sense ~ leading to specialist qual- 
ifications when participants are already in employment. 
This has the advantage that the training provided is gene~ 
rally closely geared to practical requirements and the 
motivation of participants is greater. There are diffi- 
culties, however, of which the greatest is the continuing 
decline in the availability of jobs. This makes it more 
difficult - and sometimes impossible - to obtain appren- 
tice employment contracts; for adults, who have to earn 
niore than the statutory minimum for young employees, it is 
quite impossible. 

A further problem is that vocational education for young 
people does not set out to train them for specific jobs; 
this has traditionally been industry's function, carried 
out at the workplace or through internal company training 
schemes. Partly as a result of the economic recession 
industry has for some time been seeking to divest itself 
of at least parn of this responsibility, which it would like 
the government to take on. The Ministry of Education and 
Science is not prepared to cooperate in this; the Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Employment, in contrast, is already doing 
so. Industry is also making increasing use of external 
training facilities, replacing internal training schemes by 
the use of outside institutions (see section 2.6.). 

The administrative and bureaucratic procedures involved in 
planning and programming educational services are somewhat 
complex and long-drawn-out. Changes in the labour market 
are reflected in vocational-training syllabuser. only after a 
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considerable delay, and in the course of time teachers lose 
contact with industry. Finally, the government complains 
that industry does not indicate its requirements as regards 
vocational education with sufficient precision, with the 
result that it is impossible to respond to them adequately; 
employers react to this complaint by saying that there are 
no proper channels through which they can make their 

needs known. All in all, vocational ec' ication has not res- 
ponded flexibly to developments in industry. The training 
facilities which come under the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and Employment are geared more flexibly to industry's needs, 
but at the cost of concentrating somewhat narrowly on what 
is required on the labour market at any given moment. A 
number of independent educational and training institutions 
also respond flexibly to new demands and developments on the 
labour market, but of course only where this is commercially 
viable. 

In general adults have a long road to travel in order to 
obtain a vocational qualification; for example, to gain admi- 
ssion to a course of intermediate vocational education they 
must normally first obtain an intermediate general secondary 
qualification. Very few vocational courses are based on 
genuinely open access, using bridging programmes which take 
account both of adult entrants' relevant experiences in life 
and work and of the minimum requirements as regards knowledge 
skills and attitudes of the course concerned. In general it 
is true to say that vocational courses make little or no 
attempt to build on the experiences, needs and wishes of 
adult participants. To put it another way, the impact of 
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adult students on the content and methods of the supply of 
educational services is normally very slight. 



Finally, today's economic crisis places many new problems in 
the way of vocational training for adults. For instance the 
government normally has only limited financial room for mano- 
euvre as regards the expansion of its own services, of the 
assistance it gives to others (e^g. paid educational leave) or 
of the grants it gives to programmes or coirrses operated by 
private organizations • Those who urge privatization are 
thus seen simply to be urging cuts, since only what is conaner- 
cially viable can survive* Even if, despite the government's 
tight financial situation, priority were given to vocational 
training for adults, this would not of itself produce large 
numbers of new jobs; hence if such training is to offer any 
concrete prospect of employment, some movement in the direction 
of the redistribution of work will be essential - particularly 
if the notion of equal employment rights for women is to be 
taken seriously. 

As is apparent from the earlier sections of this chapter, ini- 
tiatives are being developed and stimulated with a view to 
solving many of these problems. However, many of these initi- 
atives are concerned only with one aspect of the situation: as 
yet there has been no sign of a comprehensive approach. In the 
next Chapter nonetheless we seek to identify common trends in 
a range of initiatives and developments. 

Trends in innovation 

Many new developments in vocational training for adults were 
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mentioned in the overview of vocational training for adults 
given in the previous chapter. We now ask: what are the under- 
lying trends? 

This immediately gives rise to the question; what can be des- 
cribed as a trend, in other words as something more than an inci- 
dental or ad hoc initiative? Through interviews with experts 
in adult vocational training we have sought to reach an" inter- 
subjective judgement or conclusion. We have also adhered to 
the agreed Cedefop guidelines. This means that our discussion 
of underlying trends will be limited to those developments and 
innovations which contribute (!) to technological innovation 
and (2) to the prevention or reduction of unemployment. We 
have not attempted to distinguish strictly between reducing 
unemployment which already exists and preventing unemployment 
which would otherwise exist, since this was simply not possible; 
the various schemes can scarcely be differentiated as regards 
their effects, though most are aimed at reducing existing un- 
employment. In considering developments and innovations we 
covered various aspects, such as (1) teaching methods and 
course design, (2) course content and objectives, (3) organ- 
ization orinstitutional design, (4) legislation and regulation, 
and (5) conditions for participation and government support. 
Finally, we limited ourselves to developments and inno- 
vations which have taken place over the last five years; where 
it seemed realistic and sensible to do, we have also included 
concrete steps in the preparation of new policy. 

3.1* Technological innovation 

3.!.!. It is frequently said that an inability to use computers will 
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be the illiteracy of tomorrow, and this is clearly more than 
just a fashionable slogan* The Rathenau Committee on the 
Social Consequences of Microeletronics made a major contri** 
bution to public thinking on this issue through its final 
report of December 1979, in which it noted that the working 
population of the Netherlands was still virtually entirely 
uneducated as regards microelectronics* The Committee 
made Che following proposals* 

I* There should be a programme of continuing education to 
familiarize all sections of the population with new 
developments; 

2* Computer studies syllabuses should be developed for the 
schools* However, since the reform of school curricula 
is a slow process, priority should be given to adult 
education and training in this field* A major prerequi- 
site for this is the training of teachers and the deve- 
lopment of a system for the selection, recognition and 
inspection of internal company* and other training 
institutions* 

3. Training policy should cover not only computer techno- 
logy but also the no less important matter of the changes 
which the new technology will bring with it in -he area of 
working conditions, etc. 

The Rathenau Committee's final report reflected widespread 
political feelings and has accordingly led to action by 
ministers of various political colours. In 1981 the Advisory 
Committee on Education and Information Technology was set up 
and in the same year a start was made on the Centre for Edu- 
cation and Information Technology in Enschede (at the Technical 
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University). In the summer of 1982 the Ministers of 
Education and Economic Affairs issued a policy document on 
education and information technology. 

3.1.2. The response to technological innovation has so far come 
mainly from private educational institutions (see section 
2.6) and to a lesser extent from correspondence schools and 
educational broadcasting organizations. Education and train- 
ing in the application of information science (computers and 
microelectronics) and new techniques (process and control 
technologies) are being developed and provided chiefly by 
relatively small specialized institutions (including 
advisory agencies) and firms needing such courses make use 
of these institutions. Examples include NOVI and the 
Special Courses Institute in Zwijndrecht. Broadcasting 
organizations are also active in this field, with Teleac 
in particular providing courses on microprocessors, etc. 
It should also be remembered the manufacturers of computers, 
such as IBM, provide user courses for their customers' staff. 

As regards course content the private colleges concentrate 
mainly on training computer operators; the courses are rela- 
tively short, concern both hardware and software, and re- 
late to particular jobs. There are also many courses at 
various levels for computer users, some of them organized by 
large firms (including the Post Office); however, these are not 
so much true training courses as elements of personnel and 
management policy. Issues relating to the use of computers are 
raised in social-competence courses: how does one deal with 
information? The quality of the courses provided by the smaller 
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specialized institutions is generally considered to be high. 
A central documentation system (CEDEO) has been established 
to compile and pass on details of training courses; as yet it 
does noL provide evaluative information. However, value judge- 
ments do circulate informally among company personnel and 
training officers. The Ministry of Education and Science is 
currently working on regulations for the recognition of 
private colleges similar to those which already apply to 
correspondence schools. Two problem areas have been identi- 
fied in relation to methodology and the promotion of expertise 
(the development of expert knowledge and skills), namely 
( 1) the question of how increasingly job-oriented courses can 
be reconciled vith the training in skills and attitudes nece- 
ssary in connection with changes in the relationships at the 
workplace, and (2) the problems associated with the training 
and expertise of those who teach the courses. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment seeks through its 
training policy to encourage the provision of training courses 
for the new jobs created as a result of technological innova- 
tion. The principal instrument used is the Government and 
Industry Training Grants Scheme (SOB Scheme), under which the 
government helps firms to establish and operate courses in co- 
operation with specialist external training institutions. Use 
niay be made of the scheme if it can be shown that the courses 
would prevent unemployment, n criterion which is interpreted 
somewhat flexibly, m this way the government both encourages 
the provision of courses for programmers and technicians and 
ensures that greater attention is given to the needs of the 
computer users. 
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3.U4. As has already been noted, the part-time vocational training 
available for adults is largely a copy of the full-time pro- 
vision for the young. In comparison with the private train- 
ings colleges the secondary vocational schools are lagging 
behind in the response to technological innovation. There 
are several reasons for this: (1) the somewhat slow and 
bureaucratic policy procedures involved in drawing up training 
prograxmes are unable to react adequately to rapid develop- 
ments; (2) industry has as yet been unable to formulate its 
requirements in this field in sufficiently concrete terms; 
and (3) teachers lack the knowledge needed to incorporate 
technical developments into their teaching: computer studies 
courses have only recently been included in the New Teacher 
Training programme, and they are only taken by students of 
mathematics. However, from summer 1982 onwards special courses 
are to be provided for practising teachers. In general, part- 
time vocational courses for adults are provided only when simi- 
lar courses have already been included in the full-time curri- 
culum of the vocational secondary schools. 

However, it should not be chought that the non-commercial 
(state and voluntary) schools are not providing any courses in 
information science and technology. The curricula of the 
Higher Technical Schools and the Higher Commercial Schools in- 
clude courses in computer studies and the use of computers in 
business, and these courses are now also available to adults 
at evening institutes. One complaint which remains is that 
these courses are purely technical in nature, are dominated by 
the relation with mathematics and physics and devote insuffi- 
cient attention to the links with developments in society. 
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In 1981 the Fact-Finding Committee on Computer Studies Courses, 
in its report on computer education, was still able to describe 
the situation at the intermediate and lower vocational levels 
as "primitive", but in August 1982 computer technology was 
introduced for senior classes in Intermediate Technical Schools 
and at the same time data-processing became a subject in Inter- 
mediate Commercial Schools. Somewhat longer ago computer studies 
were introduced into general secondary education on an experi- 
mental basis. Similar courses for adults have been introduced 
only in Intermediate Commercial Education* 

In the apprentice training institutes the existence of national 
bodies for each occupation or group of occupations makes it 
somewhat easier to respond to new developments. Within the 
apprenticeship system the greatest response to technological 
innovation has been in the areas of graphics, commercial studies, 
metalworking and electronics. There have also been new deve- 
lopments in the separate courses provided by the apprentice 
training institutes: at the Roermond Centre for example, a 
training programme has been developed in new measurement tech- 
niques. The Central Council for Apprentice Training (COBO) 
and the Vocational Training Centre for Trade and Industry 
(PCBB) assist with all these activities. At this point it 
is perhaps worth reiterating that the apprentice training 
institutes are increasingly being used by adults: currently 
56Z of course participants are aged 19 or over. 

Mention has already been made of the policy documentfeducation 
and Information Technology^which the Ministers of Education 
and Economic Affairs issued in response to the final report 
of the Rathenau Committee in the summer of 1982. This document 
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included an ambitious plan for the introduction of information 
technology into the whole of secondary education as a "basic 
technology" and for a "catching-up programme" designed to make 
up leeway in this area. Among the first of the document's prop- 
osals on which concrete action has been taken was the plan for 
training courses for practising teachers, and over 150 course 
groups have been programmed for the academic year 1982-83. 
The policy document is not concerned only with the changes in the 
nature of jobs which will result from technical innovation: it 
also recognizes, in cautious terms, that such innovation could 
entail considerable job losses. And that brings us to the 
next topic. 

3.2. Countering unemployment 

3.2.1. The economic recession has resulted in a rapid increase in unem- 
ployment, aggravated by the growth in the supply of labour as 
school-leavers have entered the labour market, married women 
have sought to go back to work or to obtain employment for the 
first time, the partially disabled have been brought back into 
the labour market and opportunities for leaving the labour market 
under the terms of the General Disablement Benefit Act have been 
restricted. Registered unemployment rose from 210,000 in 1979 
to 570,000 in September 1982, and if we include the hidden un- 
employment of women who would like paid employment but have not 
officially registered as unemployed, together with all those 
actually unemployed but formally receiving benefit under the 
General Disablement Benefit Act, the true figure may be as high 
as 900,000. Vacancies fell to some 10,400 in September 1982. 
According to the most conservative estimates registered unemploy- 
ment will rise to 750,000-800,000 in the mid-1980s. The 
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proportion of young adults ( 18-23-year-olds) among the unem- 
ployed has risen considerably: this group accounts for 35% 
of all registered unemployment, while the unemployment rate 
within the group is now over 20%. Some 33,700 unemployed persons 
(most of them registered unemployed) were involved in official 
government training schemes at the start of 1982. 

Against this background adult vocational training has three 
functions: 

1. it can help limit unemployment by equipping employees to 
do their job more effectively (by raising the level of their 
qualifications, enhancing flexibility and providing additional 
and refresher training); 

2. it temporarily removes people from the labour market, helping 
to create vacancies; 

3. it can minimize the adverse effects of unemployment for the 
individual and society. 

In the remaining sections we consider trends in these fields. 

First, the capacity of a number of facilities has been greatly 
expanded. As has already been noted, the capacity of the Voca- 
tional Training Centres for Adults is being doubled to 7,000 and 
that of the Centres for Occupational Guidance and Training to 
3,000. The purpose of this expansion is not simply "more of 
the same". In the case of Vocational Training Centres for 
Adults, for example, new courses have been established (e.g. in 
the administrative and clerical field), and efforts are being made 
to render courses more accessible to women, part-time workers and 
the disabled. In certain centres a policy is being developed of 
improving accessibility by means of better teaching methods. 
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including basic courses aimed particularly at women, and increased 
stress on social aspects and on guidance and supervision for 
course participants. As well as bridging courses to elemen- 
tary vocational training the Centres for Occupational Guidance 
and Training also provide educational activities which help people 
fit into employment at a simple level; these activities cover not 
only technical skills but also social integration and learning 
to read and write Dutch at the level of minimum social competence. 

Expansion in other areas is the consequence of measures aimed at 
the young unemployed (the Courses for the Young Unemployed at the 
apprentice training institutes): in 1981-82 there were 145 such 
courses, and in 1982-83 there are to be 350. This promotes voca- 
tional training; bridging courses are also provided. We deal 
with this topic in greater detail below, since these courses also 
represent a new approach as regards content. 

In contrast with the areas of expansion mentioned above, less use 
is being made of the Government and Industry Training Grants Scheme. 
The initial increase (from 5,200 in 1979 to 8,650 in 1981, on an 
annual basis) has not been maintained (the expected figure for 
1981 is 8,100). The reason for this reversal is that employers 
are currently able to choose from an increasing supply of qualified 
job applicants, thus reducing the need to establish subsidized 
training projects to meet staffing requirements. In addition, 
firms have expressed dissatisfaction with the many bureaucratic 
procedures associated with the scheme and with the fact that the 
grant is received only after a delay of one year. 

To sum up, while government-promoted training programmes are 

in fact expanding, the quantitative significance of expansion is 
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small. However, this does not apply to post-university training, 
which is continuing to grow rapidly. 



3.2.3. Second, as a result of the financial and economic recession and 
the growing availability of labour with a wide range of qualifi- 
cations, internal company training schemes are being wound down 
or terminated. The training function is then passed on to exter- 
nal bodies (independent colleges or even correspondence schools), 
which either take trainees from industry or are brought in to 
run all or part of a firm's internal training programme. This 
trend was noted earlier in connection with training needs result- 
ing from technical innovation. More recently there has also been 
a tendency to group training schemes together on an industry-wide 
basis . 

Closely related to this trend towards using external training faci- 
lities is industry's pressure for a reallocation of functions bet- 
ween government and industry. As has already been noted, industry 
has for some considerable time been seeking to shift responsibility 
for job-oriented training onto the government, and in particular 
onto the vocational secondary schools (lower and intermediate 
levels). The Ministry of Education is not prepared to cooperate 
in this, considering that vocational education for adolescents 
should prepare students for a wide range of occupations, closing 
off as few options as possible; young people completing voca- 
tional school should be broadly qualified so that they do not 
quickly find themselves trapped by specialization, and job-oriented 
training should be provided at the workplace or through internal 
company training schemes. The Ministry of Social Affairs is less 
rigid on this point, taking the pragmatic view that the needs of 
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the labour market should be met as efficiently as possible, 
thus also helping limit unemployment. It is for this reason 
that job requirements are an important factor in the courses 
provided at the Centres for Occupational Guidance and Training 
and the Vocational Centres for Adults. The Goverment and 
Industry Training Grants Scheme also allows all or part of 
the cost of job-oriented training to be shifted onto the 
government; however, it appears that the majority of activi- 
ties' subsidized by the government under this scheme involve 
more on-the-job training than supplementary specialist 
training. 

To sum up, firms are seeking to cut development costs. 
Internal training schemes are being cut back and responsi- 
bility for training is either passed on to external institu- 
tions or organized on an industry-wide basis. Moreover there 
is excess supply of specialized labour. Attempts to shift 
responsibility for job-oriented training onto the Ministry 
of Education have not been successful; similar attempts have 
had some success in the case of the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
however, whose training policy is focused on the labour market. 

3.2.4. Third, in recent years there has been a movement towards 
greater openness and accessibility in adult vocational 
training. Three elements contribute to this, 
(a) Individualized tuition and a flexible approach. The Voca- 
tional Training Centres for Adults have long operated a system 
of individual accelerated training, and comparable developments 
are taking place in the apprentice training institutes and 
adult vocational training. These involve the use of shorter 
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course modules and the issue of single-subject certificates 
(instead of requiring candidates to take examinations in a 
range of subjects in one session). There is some conflict 
here between the utility of a concentrated, job-oriented app- 
roach and the educational desirability of a broad, integrated 
approach, leading to a broadly based qualification, which 
brings together general education and specialist training and 
allows scope for non-job elements in the coxirse. 

(b) Differentiation. Partly as a result of the Open School 
pilot projects, literacy courses and so on, account is increa- 
singly being taken in vocational training for adults of 
differences in the backgrounds, home and work situation, expe- 
riences , questions and problems of participant groups - younger 
and older people, men and women, cultural minorities. Teaching 
methods are increasingly geared to the home and work situations 
of adults, one aspect of a broader movement towards giving 
participants greater influence on course content and methods. 

(c) Bridging courses. The most striking and important trend 
is the growth of a wide range of briding courses. These exist 
in foxxr main forms. 

1. There are bridging courses which precede a vocational course 
and are provided by the training insitute itself (usually an 
apprentice training institute). These bridging courses fill 
gaps in participants earlier education and provide a general 
introduction to employment. Such courses have in fact existed 
for some time, but, partly jis a result of the growing emphasis 
on "basic education" for new target groups of adults (see 
chapter 1), they have been greatly expanded with the objective 
of giving these target groups a real opportunity of following 
vocational training courses. 
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2. New institutions have been established whose purpose is to 
provide a bridge either to a particular occupation or to occu- 
pational training for specific groups who have had little 
education or whose labour-market position is vulnerable. 
The Centres for Occupational Guidance and Training, which 
began work in 1978, were initially aimed at foreign workers 
and iuunigrants from Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles but 
have more recently been opened up to Dutch people. A variant 
on these centres is currently (autumn 1982) in preparation, 
namely the development projects in education' towards occupational 
qualifications. The projects, which are being carried out co- 
operatively by institutes providing vocational training for 
adults, will offer vocational information and guidance, 
certain elementary qualifications and bridging facilities to 
other forms of training. As was noted in section 2.3.7, a 
number of practical difficulties are being experienced. 

3. Mention has already been made (section 2.3) of the Courses 
for the Young Unemployed provided at the apprentice training 
institutes. The courses, which are aimed at young people 
aged 18-23 who have been unemployed for more than three months 
and whose basic education is deficient, are intended to provide 
a bridge either to employment or to higher-grade vocational 
training. Participants retain their right to unemployment 
benefit. The number of places available is being increased and 
course content is being improved by means of introductory work 
sessions in firms and specific course elements for particular 
groups, such as girls, cultural minorities and so on. The 
local employment offices and regional boards for the apprentice- 
ship system play an active part in the work of recruitment, 
referral and guidance. 




4. In the course of the Open School pilot projects it 
emerged that some participants wished to go on into some 
form of vocational training (see chapter 2). Thus far only 
one bridging programme has been developed, linked to a social- 
services course at intermediate level; the programme starts 
from the personal and work experience of the participants 
and works towards the initial requirements of the vocational 
training course. The final report on the Open School pilot 
projects (1982) mentioned the need for bridging programmes 
linked to a wide range of activities in the area of volun- 
tary work, vocational training courses, etc. In this context, 
therefore, we are concerned mainly with bridging courses which 
form part of or lead on from basic education for adults. 

To sum up, efforts are being made ina.number of directions 
to achieve a greater measure of openness and accessibility.. 
Most strikingly, these include bridging courses with open access 
which lead to a range of goals: a simple job, an elementary 
course of vocational training, etc. Target groups are being 
reached who have traditionally had little or no involvement 
in adult vocational training (something which is to a large 
extent no longer true of women and older employees). Within 
vocational training courses innovations in course content, 
method and organization are being introduced with the aim'of 
greater openness. 

3.2.5. The aim of these bridging courses is not only to facilitate 
entry to a vocational training course but also to narrow the 
gap between training and work. This latter trend has existed 
for some time. Indeed, the structure of the apprenticeship 
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system, in which work and training are coordinated as 
closely as possible, is designed to close the gap completely, 
even though there remains the institutional division between 
school and workplace. Improvements are being sought for young 
people, e.g. in the Shorter Intermediate Vocational Education 
experiments which were mentioned earlier. 

For adults too a variety of moves have been made in recent 
years to improve the links between training and work; they 
include the following. 

(a) Vocational information and guidance are being given more 
emphasis and scope, mainly through the local employment offices 
and regional boards for the apprenticeship system. 

(b) Increasingly the place of work is also being seen as a 
place of learning, and in some occupational sectors specific 
training and work places are being introduced. An employment^* 
policy measure, the Experimental Work Projects for the Young 
Unemployed, enables young people to devote part of their work** 
ing hours to training without loss of pay, while unemployed 
people have spontaneously set up 40 small-scale craft under- 
takings which they can run while furthering their training* 
These initiatives receive limited financial support from the 
government ♦ 

(c) Aspecial development project (the HOE project) is concerned 
with harmonizing occupational training courses and occupational 
practice. This involves developing instruments for the analysis 
of occupations and jobs with the aim of clarifying the require- 
ments for vocational training. The project, which was insti** 
tuted in 1979, is concerned in the first instance with tha 
administrative and industrial sectors of the apprenticeship 
system. 
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(d) Reference has already been made to the trend towards shorter 
job-oriented training courses, paralleled by and contrasting 
with the development of programoies which cover non-occupational 
qualifications which are relevant to the practice of an occupat- 
ion, and seek to provide an understanding of the context in 
which the occupation is practised, the nature of the company 
or employer, and social and community aspects of work. Such 
progranmes operate in a number of ways: by integrating 
general education and vocational training and, through comple- 
mentary programme components, by dividing courses between training 
schools and institutions of general education, and so on. There 
is also a tendency to incorporate elements of general development 
and basic knowledge, including learning about the social, aspects 
of working for and with other people, iuto training courses leading 
to elementary vocational qualifications. This approach is charac- 
teristic of the Centres for Occupational Guidance and Training 
and is an express goal of the development projects in education 
towards occupational qualifications now getting underway. 

To sum up, efforts are being made in a variety of directions to 
narrow the gap between educatiori and employment by giving greater 
scope to occupational information and guidance, by makj.ng the 
place of work a place of learning, by developing instruments for 
the analysis of jobs and occupations and by devoting attention 
to the social context of the occupations for which training is 
given. 

The advisory and information services have of course long sought 
to find points of contact between job-seekers' personal interets 
and the needs of the labour market. At a time of rising unemploy- 
ment the process of gearing training facilities (in both level 
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and subject) to forecasts of labour-market trends assumes 
great importance. This reinforces the policy of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs that access to vocational training and the 
content of vocational courses should take account of the demand 
for labour. This question has already been touched on, but 
it is worth adding here that the prime objective of labour- 
market policy - reducing unemployment - can come to weigh so 
heavily that other aims (and trends) are subordinated to it. 

Another tendency visible in this area is the trend towards 
regionalization in the planning of services and facilities: 
already greater attention is being paid to conditions on the 
regional labour markets. ' This can be seen in two specific 
developments: (1) Contact Centres for Education and Employment 
are being set up in all provinces to provide a forum for nego- 
tiation on the harmonization of training provision and the 
needs of the labour market, and (2) there is a cautious move- 
ment towards regionalism in the overall planning of certain 
educational services and activities for adults. 

To sum up, in this time of economic crisis and unemployment 
it is increasingly important that the worlds of training and 
employment should be in harmony; the inuaediate requirements 
of the labour market are already becoming preponderant. What 
is new is that the process of harmonization is now being 
organized on a regional basis. 

Finally we would mention a number of developments aimed at 
improving the conditions for participation in vocational 
training for adults. 
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(a) E££orts are being made to improve information and 
guidance services, including those aimed at specific groups* 
Mention has already been made in this connection of the 
regional boards for the apprenticeship system; in addition, 
educational and vocational counselling is being stimulated 
through various government-backed development projects • 

(b) Forms of educational leave, paid or otherwise, are 
being introduced here and there* For instance: 

1. Certain firms and industries have introduced schemes 
for trade-union training, preparation for retirement, 
job-oriented training etc. A few firms have also 
given time off with pay for participants in the 
Open School project. 

2. Opportunities for following educational and training 
courses without loss of employment benefit are gradually 
being expended. 

3. In the framework of the Government Grants Scheme for 
Social and Cultural Activities municipal authorities 
may decide to subsidize facilities for the care of 
children of women (and occasionally men) engaged in 
studying. However, as a result of government cutbacks 
the funds available for this purpose are being reduced. 

(c) Study costs may be covered by grants schemes. The 
scheme for training grants for the unemployed has existed 
for some time (see section 2.3.6): the likelihood of re- 
employment plays a major role in decisions on eligibility. 
In 1981 the Ministry of Education introduced a further such 
scheme, but in practice no-one earning more that the statutory 
minimum is able to make use of it. 
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To sum up, little progress is being made in improving the 
conditions for participation in training schemes* The 
Committee on Paid Educational Leave of the Socio-Economic 
Council recently (September 1982) produced a very divided 
report on the subject, and in the current financial and 
economic climate employers are evidently unenthusiastic. 
Child-care facilities are deficient and are not improving 
and the Ministry of Education's study grants scheme was 
recently frozen. 

Concluding remarks 

The preceding discussion of trends in innovation may make 
the situation appear clearer than in fact it is, for three 
reasons: 

(a) we cannot always know whether today's initiatives will 
develop into tomorrow's trends; 

(b) in the absence of a comprehensive approach to the problem 
certain trends may cut across others: for example, the tendency 
in vocational education to devote attention to the social 
context of work appears to conflict with the trend towards 
providing more short job-oriented courses; 

(c) the programme agreed by the coalition partners in the 
present government places stress on privatization, the profit 
principle and spending cuts. This may have a considerable 
impact on the trends outlined. In other words, estimates of 
the significance of the trends may diverge widely. 
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Mote 

1. A fuller survey of vocational training in the Netherlands 
(not only for adults) can be foxmd in another Cede fop study: 
H. Baars, Description of the Dutch Vocational Training System, 
Berlin, 1979. In this report we limit ourselves to the pro- 
visions of the Ministry of Education and Science, the Ministry 
of Cultural Affairs, Recreation and Social Welfare and the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Bnployment. Other ministries 
also have schemes, but these are the most important ones. 
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L. Schrijver, Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment 

P.A. Koenis, Ministry of Economic Affairs 

C*J*C*M* Boeren, Federation of Netherlands Industry 

P.H. Hugenhotlz, Federation of Netherlands Trade Unions 

J. Besteman, Federation of Netherlands Trade Unions 

Mrs* G.A* de Lange, Royal Netherlands Agricultural Committee 
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Annex 11 : Selected Examples of Innovation 



1 Courses in electronics, electrical engineering and measurement 
and control technology 

(Stichting Bijsondere Cursussen - SBC) 

2 Training and reemployment in health-care institutions (SWZ) 
(National working group on training and reemployment in health-care 
institutions, Ministry of Social Affairs) 

3 From housewife to geriatric aide - Course for women at Vocational 
Training Centre for Adults (CVV) 

(National Geriatric Training Association - LSOB) 

4 Government and industry training grants scheme (SOB scheme) 
(Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment) 

5 Open School pilot projects in South-West Friesland, in collaboration 
with Douwe Egberts 

(South Fk^iesland Open School). 

6 Training institutions for the physically handicapped 
(Werkenrode) 

7 Computer studies in higher commercial education evening classes 
(Municipal Evening School of Higher Commercial Education) 

8 Development projects in education towards occupational qualifications 
(BKE) 

(BKE Projects; Ministries of Social Affairs, Education and Cultural 
Affairs, Recreation and Social Welfare; National project group on 
education towards occupational qualifications) 

9 Hollandsche Signaalapparaten Company Training School 
(Hollandsche Signaalapparaten Company Training School, Apprentice 
Training Institute for Twente) 

10 Centres for Occupational Guidance and Training (CBB) 

Enschede Project (for immigrants from Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles and Turkish refugees) 

(Centre for Occupational Guidance and Training, Ministry of Social 
Affairs) 

11 Production, training and education in work centre for unemployed 
young people ("Youth Factory") 

(Twente Technical University - W.Oosterhuis) 

12 Umbrella Project 

(Central Office of the National Industrial Training Organizations - 
COLO) 



13 Contact Centres for Educational and Employment (COA) 
(Zeeland Contact Centre for Education and Employment 
Vo Regional Apprenticeships Board) 

14 Open School Projects: open vocational education bridging programme 
14 Open School Pilot Projects 

(National Open School Project Group) 

15 Educational Networkers Development Projects 

(13 locations; National Educational Networks Project Group) 

16 Reform of training and examination (KOE Project) 
(Vocational Training Centre for the building trade) 

17 Courses for the young unemployed (CJW) 
Tilburg Project 

(Tilburg Regional Centre - CJW; Tilburg Regional Centre for 
Education and Training) 
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TRENDS IN INNOVATION IN CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAINING ; 



THE UNITED KINGDOM 



INTRODUCTION 

1.1 The aims and method of the investigation 

The review of innovations in the United Kingdom was implemented by an 
operational team based in the University of Surrey Department of Educational 
Studies. The National Advisory Group convened to guide and assist in the 
project comprised representatives of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Confederation of British Industry; of the Department of Education and 
Science, Welsh Office, Scottish and Northern Ireland Education Departments, 
the Manpower Services Commission and Northern Ireland Department of 
Manpower Services; and of a range of national bodies with major 
responsibilities in the' development of continuing education and training activity 
in the United Kingdom (Appendix I) 

A matter of particular interest to the U,K, National group was the longer 
term, potential of the project as a means to the development of a system 
for continuous monitoring of innovative work. The U,K, is characterised by 
its lack of a comprehensive and centralised information source in the field 
of continuing education and training. The importance of information exchange 
within the U.K., as well as between the U.K. and other Member States, was 
therefore well recognised. 

The objectives of the 1981/82 investigation were 

- to review current innovative work in continuing education and training, 
with particular reference to responses to the demands created by 
increasing unemployment and by the advent of 'new technology* 

- to 'compile a sample of significant U.K. innovations and developments 

to produce a report on trends in innovation, substantiated by a number of 
selected cases considered to be illustrative of lines of development. 

The concepts of innovation and the boundaries of the investigation developed 
at international level were adapted, without difficulty, to the U.K. context. 
Innovatidns designed for the 16-18 age group, an area of massive expansion 
and reorientation within the U.K., were taken to lie within the boundaries of 
the investigation. While the post-experience connotations of the term 
•continuing education and training' as used in the U.K. frequently excludes 
provision for much of the 16-18 age range, there is some evidence of movement 
towards incorporating education and training of the 16-18 age group within 
the concepts of adult and continuing education. Here it is seen as a 
foundation phase for later learning rather than as an extension of initial 
schooling. This is a movement in concept which is of fundamental importance 
to the expansion of continuing education. 



Innovations in continuing education and training were considered to be 

^activities and developments concerned with the 
introduction of planned educational change into 
educational and training systems, modes and 
practices.' 

Innovations may be concerned with developments in: 
- content 



- pedagogy, method and curriculum 

- the organisation of learning 

- the scope and emphasis of whole programmes 

- construction of new areas/types of provision 

- construction of new models and methodologies 

- educational and training legislation 

The study concerned itself with identification of those points in the selected 
fields of enquiry, within and outside the formal systems, at whic'.. factors 
have combined to produce innovative activity which may be considered 
significant in national and international terms. 

The study also gave attention to the influences of the context of innovation, 
particularly those of institutional frameworks and other contextual features 
which are potentially barriers to change. It can be argued that the 
characterising feature of the British system is that of national strategies 
locally delivered, with inbuilt scope for adaptation to local needs. In this 
context, it was considered essential that the review of national developments 
should be accompanied, by investigations on the ground. 

A method combining selective interviews with key contacts in national bodies, 
compilation of documentation and postal survey was adopted as feasible within 
the limited resources available. The National Group played a crucial role 
in defining and providing access to the appropriate networks for the postal 
survey. The level of dissemination for any particular sector, whether a 
direct approach to the implementing organisations or operation through the 
•umbrella' organisation was, in most cases, recommended by the National 
Group. 



The study sought to explore trends as manifested both by national developments 
and strategies and by experiments and new activities undertaken 'on the 
ground'. The latter included local exercises in the implementation of national 
strategies, and independent local or regional initiatives. The regional 
differences in organisation between and within England and Wales, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, another characterising feature of the British system 
contributing to the diversity of activities, were tackled through visits to the 
regions, based on programmes coordinated by National Group members. 

By means of the survey, submission was invited of activities and developments 
considered by the organisers/sponsors, to be significantly innovative within 
the core themes and terms of reference of the study. Submission was also 
invited, of activities considered to be of particular national significance, 
falling outside the core areas. By this means, areas of activity in which 
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submissions 'clustered' could be identified, and adapted as important national 
themes supplementary to the core themes. 

The response obtained to the survey was the submission of ^20 completed 
record sheets describing innovations, selectively identified by their organisers 
or sponsors as meeting the requirements of the study. In addition, information 
concerning a host of other developments was supplied in the form of reports, 
papers and lists. The selective interviews provided both information on, and 
informed insight into, policy and strategic developments in the field, which 
formed the backcloth for the investigation. 

Of the specific activities and developments submitted as instances of 
significant innovation, approximately 60% fell within the core themes, many 
representing combinations of two or more themes. 

Activities submitted outside the core themes clustered in the following areas: 

(a) innovations designed to improve access of adults to learning 
opportunities, and related pedagogical developments 

(b) vocational preparation for young adults in employment / in post- 
compulsory full-time education, but with intentions to enter the labour 
market in the short-term future (complementary to initiatives for the 
young unemployed and associated with the long-term programme of 
'comprehensive' provision envisaged by M.S.C.) 

(c) continuing education and training opportunities for the socially, 
physically or mentally disadvantaged 

(d) management training 

(e) continuing education and training opportunities for women. 

The themes (a), (b) and (c) were selected as nationally important areas in 
which current and continuing progress was evident. 

Thirty-four activities were selected (Appendix II), according to CEDEFOP 
guidelines, to exemplify trends in innovation in the core and supplementary 
themes. The selection was made by a subgroup of the National Group, 
constructed to represent the perspectives of different sectors of the education 
and training systems. 

.2 Continuing Education and Training in the U.K.: a summary of legislation and 
organisational arrangements 

The organisation of secondary and post-school education and training in the 
16-19 age band is well documented in the CEDEFOP 'Education and Vocational 
Training in the United Kingdom'. (1) This brief overview is intended to 
supplement that account by outlining (a) arrangements for the education and 
training of adults (post-19's) and (b) the current policy developments which 
provide the context for consideration of innovation. 

The 'partnership' between industry and government, and the dual responsibility 
of the Department of Education and Science and Department of Employment 
which characterises post-school provision for the 16-19's, is extended into the 
adult age ranges. 
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l«2.1 Provision -for the training of adults 

The 1973 Employment and Training Act, by which the Manpower 
Services Commission was established to provide the focus for the 
development of national employment and training poj'cy and to 
coordinate the work of the Industry Training Boards, provided the 
starting point for promotion and expansion of the training of adults. 
The general direction of training policy in the yearsjsince the M.S.C.»s 
inception has been towards increasing the responsiveness of training 
systems to demand, sustaining opportunities for young people to enter 
skills training and promoting more adequate vocational preparation for 
the less qualified young. The responsibility for training of adult 
employees continues to rest largely with employers. The training 
programmes involving different combination of on-the-job and off-the- 
job activity, and ranging from induction programmes for new entrants 
to specialist management training, are provided principally in 
companies, or by private training bodies. Longer term training, 
leading to recognised qualifications, is more often undertaken in 
Colleges of Further Education. Statistics of population numbers 
involved m company-based training or that provided by private bodies 
are not available, but it is estimated that 1.5 million are involved in 
this type of training at any one time. The largest direct contribution 
by the M.S.C. to the training of adults has been through the Training 
Opportunities programme providing places for those unemployed or 
facing redundancy to train in new skills in the Government 'Skill 
Centres', or in Colleges of Further Education. 

The abolition of 16 of the 23 Industry Training Boards, announced in 
November 1981 to take effect from 1982, has caused uncertainty 
concerning the future organisation of many activities both for 16-19's 
and post-19's. While some projects are to be continued under the 
direct control of the Manpower Services Commission, the continuation 
of others is uncertain. Coordinating arrangements for many 
developments including many Unified Vocational Preparation 
programmes for 16-19 year olds in which Boards such as the Distributive 
Industry Training Board and Rubber and Plastics Industry Training 
Board played a major role, are under review and likely to be taken 
over by M.S.C. Area Boards, set up for local delivery of a variety of 
training strategies. Voluntary sector training bodies able to take on 
some of the functions of the former I.T.B.'s are proposed. 

l«2-2. Provision of the education sector 

In the education sector, the Education Act laid on Local 

Authorities the duty, additional to those in respect of young people, 
'to secure facilities for Further Education, including full-time or part- 
time education and leisure time occupation in such organised cultural 
training and recreative activities as are suited to their requirements', 
for persons over compulsory school age who were willing and able to 
take them up (Section kl). (|t should be noted that the categorisations 
of adult education in this section of the Act are now considered 
inadequate by the Local Authorities and the Department of Education 
and Science, and that the legal basis of Further Education generally 
IS under review.) (2) The vocational/non-vocational distinction which 
has had such an impact on the organisation and development of adult 
education in the United Kingdom has become increasingly blurred, as 



programmes designed to raise levels of competence widely applicable 
both in work and in other areas of life have become established. 

The last decade has seen the extension of Local Authority provision 
into educational programmes with varying degrees of vocational 
relevance for groups such as the unemployed and those socially 
disadvantaged by lack of basic literacy and numeracy skills. 500 
institutes enrol nearly two million adult students each year. The 
opportunities within the 'mainstream' Colleges of Further Education 
for adult part-time study have also increased. 

These mainstream provisions are complemented by those of the 
Responsible Bodies (3): the extra-mural departments of the 
Universities, the Workers' Educational Association and a variety of 
voluntary organisations, all of which are grant-aided by the Department 
of Education and Science. The Universities , in their 'Responsible 
Body' function, aim to provide courses for adults based on the academic 
disciplines and characterised by 'normal standards ot scholarship'. 
The wider function of the Higher Education sector providing 
opportunities for part-time study for adults leading to degrees and 
other awards is increasingly being recognised and actively promoted. 
The establishment of the Open University in 1971 was, of course, the 
first major step forward in bringing higher education opportunities to 
adults unable for reasons of difficulty of access to pursue traditional 
courses of study. The Centre for Continuing Education, established 
in 1978, is extending the role of the Open University in the provision 
of short post-experience courses for adults. 

The Workers' Educational Association , founded in 1903, 'to organise 
and promote the education of the working classes', retains close links 
with the T.U.C., and has a special commitment to provision of courses 
for trades unionists and a variety of under-privileged groups. Long- 
term residential colleges are another important feature of the 
provisions for continuing education of adults, the seven colleges grant- 
aided by the Education Departments offer full-time courses for adults, 
offering second chance education leading to qualifications. 

1.2.3. Other providers and agencies . 

The Broadcasting Services , BBC (Radio and Television) and IBA, too, 
have an important educational function in respect of adult and 
continuing education, and increasingly work in cooperation with 
institutional providers, in supporting new initiatives in continuing 
education and training for all age groups. 

^ In the U.K., anyone can sell or provide 'education', subject only to 

general trading, contract and similar laws and regulations. A variety 
of private organisations have developed to meet diver? ^ demands, and 
play a major part in commerce and the professions. 

Three national agencies should also be mentioned. N.LA.E., the 
National Institute of Adult Education , with consultative information 
and research functions represents the wide range of adult education 
providers: ACACE, the Advisory Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education, established in 1977, advises the Secretary of State on 
matters relevant to the provision of education for adults in England 
ar.d Wales, and is charged with the promotion of cooperation between 



the range of bodies involved in the education of adults and with the 
development of future policies and priorities ' with full regard to the 
concept o f education as a process continuing throughout life' ; ALBSO^ 
Adult Liter acy and Basic Skills Unit, is an agency of N.I.A.E. 
funded by the Government to support innovation and development in 
literacy and basic education. (4) 



• Differences in the orga nisational arrangements in Northern Irel and and 
Scotland 

The different legislative and organisational frameworks for 16-19 
education in Northern Ireland and Scotland are outlined in the 
CEDEFOP 'Education and Vocational Training in the United Kingdom'. 



In Scotland, adult education is governed by the 1962 and 1969 Education 
Acts. The 1962. Act places the duty on authorities to secure adequate 
provision for further education, including social, cultural and recreative 
activities. The Act differs from the England and Wales 19'^'^ Act 
in that it does not require activities to be for those over compulsory 
school age - Scotland has therefore developed a 'Youth and Community 
Service' quite different from its English counterpart, which provides 
a comprehensive range of activity for both young people and adults. 
Scotland also differs from England and Wales in that universities and 
W.E.A. do not have 'Responsible Body' status. The Scottish Institute 
of Adult Education has a parallel role with that of N.I.A.E. The 
Scottish Council for Community Education is appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to advise on the development of the 
adult education and youth and community services. That Council 
has recently been amalgamated with the Scottish Community Education 
Centre, which is an information and advisory body for local providers. 

In respect of provision for adults, Adult Education courses, combining 
both vocational and non-vocational subjects, are run by the relevant 
education authorities in Further Education colleges, adult or community 
education centres, involving c. 200,000 per annum. In Northern 
Ireland adult education follows a similar pattern to that in England 
^d Wales. The Council of Continuing Education was established in 
1974, to advise on the development of Continuing Education in Northern 
Ireland. 

In Vocational Training, the organisational arrangements desCTibed in 
the CEDEFOP 'Education and Vocational Training in the United 
Kingdom' (6) cover England, Wales and Scotland. In Northern Ireland, 
a role corresponding to that of M.S.C. is taken by the Department 
of Manpower Services. A far greater part is played in training in 
Northern Ireland by the Government Training Centres, which are geared 
to support of Government policies of attracting new industry by 
tailoring training schemes to meet the needs of particular companies. 

Major policy developments in post-16 education 

A series of major policy developments in respect of post-16 education 
and training provide the backcloth against which trends in innovation 
are considered. The Consultative Document, 'A New Training 
Initiative', describes the current strategy for development of the 
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national system of training. (7) The three objectives of the proposed 
programme ar^: 

1. to develop skill training, 'including, apprenticeship, in such a 
way as to enable young people entering at different ages and 
with different educational attainments to acquire agreed 
standards of skill appropriate to the jobs available and to 
provide them with a basis for progression through further 
learning. 

2. to move towards a position where all young people under the 
age of 18 have the opportunity either of continuing in full- 
time education or of entering training or a period of planned 
work-related training and education. ' 

3. to open up widespread opportunities for adults, whether 
employed, unemployed or returning to work, to acquire, 
increase or update their skills and knowledge during the course 
of their working lives. 

The M.S.C. Agenda for Action and the Government White Paper 'A 
New Training Initiative: a programme for action', (8) based on the 
proposals, were published in December 1981. The White Paper 
proposed a 10-point plan, the central feature of which is the Youth 
Training Scheme, similar to that proposed by M.S.C. but differing in 
some key aspects centred on controversial issues of level of training 
allowances, financial penalties for young people choosing not to 
participate, and the principle of comprehensive provision for all school- 
leavers. 

Following recommendations of the Youth Task Group of M.S.C., (9) 
representative of employer. Trades Union, educational and professional 
interests, the more controversial proposals concerning the operation 
of the programme have reluctantly been withdrawn by the Government, 
subject to review in the early stages of implementation. 

Meanwhile preparation is progressing to deliver, by September 1982, 
100,000 places on one-year high quality programmes, combining work 
experience, on-the-job and off-the-job training for school leavers. By 
September 1983, it is intended that the new Youth Training Scheme 
will be available to ^60,000 young people, including both unemployed 
young people and those in employment. 

In parallel with these developments for the 16-19 age group, an 
announcement by the Secretary of State for Education, made in May 
1982, concerning the introduction of a new 17+ examination, represents 
an important reform of the post-16 examinations system. The 
examination is designed for those continuing in full-time education 
and requiring an experience of learning relevant to future working 
life, and a qualification with vocational relevance, while retaining the 
flexibility to adapt to a range of future opportunities. This has now 
been under active review for more than a decade, in response to 
pressures placed on the traditional examinations by increasing of non- 
traditional and non-academic students who wish to continue their 
education beyond the minimum leaving age, but who have no clear 
vocational or academic commitment. 
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These proposals, too, have many controversial features, particularly 
in respect of their relationship with the M.S.C. programme and their 
innplications for the roles of existing examining bodies. The lack of 
educational maintenance allowances for those remaining in lull-time 
education is a major issue here, particularly in view of the training 
allowance to be provided for young people on the new Youth Training 
Scheme. 

The objective of the New Training Initiative, to open up 'widespread 
opportunities for adults, employed, unemployed or returning to work, 
to acquire, increase and update their skills and knowledge during the 
course of their working lives' was translated into the plan proposed 
in 'An Agenda for Action' which announced 

the opening up of opportunities through acceptance of the 
principle of training to standards without regard to age 

maintenance of the Training Opportunities scheme for adults 

early moves towards establishment of 'Open Tech' 

The 'Open Tech' programme is designed to contribute to the meeting 
of training and retraining needs at technician and related levels in 
recognition of the increasing importance of the availability of 
adequately trained and updated technical support staff in all sectors. 
The programme, designed 'to release the country's manpower potential' 
and to exploit more fully the application of new technology and modern 
approaches to training by the promotion of open learning,(iO) has 
three principal targets: 

(a) those with specific retraining needs within their own 
organisation 

(b) those wishing to change career 

(c) the unemployed or those wishing to prepare to reenter 
employment following extended absence from the labour 
market. 

The Open Tech Task Group Report has recommended (3une 1982) (11) 
that the programme should start at the end of 1982 and that adequate 
and equitable means of financing open learning should be sought. The 
programme will receive up to £10 million by 1985, for 'pump-priming' 
of projects. 

In 1980, the Department of Education and Science issued a paper for 
discussion entitled 'Continuing Education: post-experience vocational 
provision for those in employment'. (12) The paper sought to stimulate 
thinking on the development of mid-career courses of vocational 
education for adults at work, enunciating the Government's view that 
the development of these post-experience programmes was of central 
importance in meeting some of the most pressing demands of change: 
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we must develop the qualifications and skills needed 
in the country's workforce if managers and employees 
at all levels are to be able to meet successfully the 
complex changes facing them and to promote economic 
growth'. 

In May 1982, following the period of review and consultation, the 
government has announced the new 'PICK-UP PROGRAMME'. The 
four-point plan is designed to stimulate the Further and Higher 
Education sectors to expand their work in post-experience courses, on 
a self-financing basis. It involves the establishment of regional 
development agents to support collaborative working between education 
and industry, input of resources to key bodies for the development of 
curricula and materials, and the construction of an information network 
on Credit Transfer. The Further Education Curriculum Review and 
Development Unit is acting as a resource and development agency on 
behalf of D.E.S., in this initiative, and is currently commissioning a 
set of pilot projects for the programme. The recurrent themes in 
the official statements pertaining to the education and training of 
adults are clear; the need for opportunities for the UPGRADING and 
UPDATING OF SKILLS, combined with the development of attitudes 
associated with ADAPTABILITY, INDEPENDENCE AND 
COOPERATION as learners and workers; the need for social 
recognition of learning and achievement in adulthood through a 
coherent system of standards, awards and credits affording 
opportunities for PROGRESSION within, and TRANSFER between, 
chosen routes. 

These themes have been strongly reflected in innovative and 
experimental work undertaken in the field of education and training 
of adults over recent years. Taken together, the developments in 
policy and in practice point the way forward and begin to provide a 
base for the longer term strategy for recurrent and continuing 
education and training which will be required to meet future needs. 



TRENDS IN INNOVATION 

2.1 General Trends; An overview 

Some general trends are manifested in the developments sketched above. 
Three major generalised trends associated with innovation in continuing 
education and training may be identified from an overview of policy 
developments and of associated experimentation 'on the ground'. 

2.1.1. Some trends in policy and planning 

Firstly, there are signs of some movement towards broader, more 
coherent strategies spanning the majority of the population, and away 
from 'piecemeal' measures for specific 'target groups'. While 
fragmentation remains the general picture, there is a growing 
recognition of the need for comprehensive, long-term planning. The 
M.S.C. New Training Initiative and the work of the Further Education 
Curriculum Review and Development Unit exemplify this trend. Here, 
the young unemployed, young people at work and those in full-time 
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education are increasingly seen not as discrete groups, but as a 
population in which the current location of individuals within 
employment or otherwise is fluid and likely to change rapidly in the 
short term. A comprehensive strategy affording both continuity and 
easy transfer is clearly more likely to meet the needs of the age 
group than are piecemeal 'target orientated' measures. The concerns 
. with progression within and between Vocational Preparation and other 
programmes for young people and adults is a further manifestation of 
this movement. Similarly, strategies for the generation of employment 
and for training in the broad transferable skills are examples of 
broader, strategic thinking in terms of likely future needs and demands. 
So, too, are training developments geared to regional and local 
circumstances through whole 'packages' of training and other initiatives 
designed to generate employment opportunities through the stimulation 
of local enterprise and the development of supporting programmes. 

Some tren ds in the organisation of Continuing Education & Training 

A second set of trends may be identified in the organisation of 
continuing education and training. There has been a move towards 
increasing centralisation of control, with the expansion of influence 
of the M^.C. in respect both of training and of 'unified' programmes 
incorporating educational components. This, however, has combined 
with a simultaneous movement towards 'decentralisation' of this 
control by M.S.e. to regions and areas, in order to maintain the 
principle of flexibility in response to local needs. 

At ground level, the expansion of programmes based on the 'alternance' 
principle is producing mechanisms for partnership and cooperative 
working between a number of providers of education and training, and 
employing organisations. 'Alternance' is also a source of pressure 
towards change in the organisation of learning in the 16-19 age range, 
where this has traditionally been based on fixed periods of training, 
coinciding, in the case of educational components, with the academic 
year . Manifestations of this trend lie in the increase in roll-on/roll- 
off programmes and in programmes whose terminal points are variable, 
determined by meeting of criteria based on standards and/or completion 
of activities. 

This increased flexibility in organisation of learning is reflected through 
the system, in both college-based and company-based programmes. 
More flexible modes of part-time study, periodic study linked with 
module and credit systems, self-paced and individualised programmes, 
are now widely in evidence. 

2.1.3. Some trends in pedagogy 

These developments are closely linked with those contributing to the 
third major trend in pedagogical innovation, stated by the Committee 
for Training of the Trainers to be characterised by 

'A greater emphasis on the increased involvement of the 
learner in the training process', and 'a move to relate training 
more closely to the work situation and to enable people better 
to innovate and adapt to change'. (13) 

The pressures for pedagogical methods effective in achieving attitude 
change, in promoting acquisition of basic skills and the abilities 
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required for their wide application and transfer has produced an 
increasing degree of research and development activity. Compilation 
of the experiences gained in implementing non-traditional provision 
for adults and young adults has produced well tested methods which 
are now passing into common use. The use of peer and self- 
assessment, trainee-centred reviewing, learning contracts and 
negotiated curricula, considered radical in the recent past, are 
increasingly found as basic features of schemes. The work of the 
FEU in identifying as the key features which should characterise 
vocational preparation programmes: NEGOTIATION OF THE 
CURRICULUM/FORMATIVE ASSESSMENT linked with COUNSELLING 
AND GUIDANCE/CORE OF • BASIC TKILLS and EXPERIENCE 
highlights the pressures and demands for pedagogical innovation in the 
Vocational Preparation area, and the associated needs for training of 
teachers and trainers in all parts and levels of the education and 
training systems*(l*^)The need for 'training of the trainers' is apparent 
in all areas of innovation. As well as constituting a dimension of 
innovation, it is an area of innovation in its own right. The major 
trends here are those of increase in the amount of 'training of the 
trainers' and staff development undertaken, particularly within the 
industrial context, and in the content of that training in response to 
the acceleration of pedagogical innovation already described. 

These generalised trends are manifested throughout the continuing 
education and training systems, and were clearly reflected in the 
activities and developments submitted as innovative, in this study. 

The three internationally selected 'core' themes were significant ones 
within the U.K. context. This significance was reflected in trends 
towards expanded provision in the areas of assistance to the 
unemployed and of responses to new technology , strongly reflected in 
the U.K. findings. The. response to the theme of prevention of 
unemployment gave some evidence of growth of activity in this area. 
However, it was noted in the course of the study, both by respondents 
to it and by the National Group, that this theme represents a 
perspective and mode of expression not commonly or explicitly adopted 
in the United Kingdom. However, many of the policies and strategies 
under development do, as their outcome, reduce the incidence of 
unemployment which would have occurred if they had not been 
introduced. Difficulties were experienced by respondents to the study 
in identifying the types of initiative intended. 

The developments and activities identified as important under the 
CORE and SUPPLEMENTARY themes display the general trends 
outlined above, as well as features characteristic of the area of 
training need they seek to tackle. The themes were frequently found 
to overlap, many initiatives being characterised by the combined 
objectives of responding to specific demands created by new technology 
and of assisting the unemployed. 

The Three Priority Themes 

2.2.1 Continuing Education and Training developed in response to challenges 
posed by the introduction of New Technology 

It is recognised that technological advance, with its implications and 
already identifiable effects in the transformation of office work and 
industrial production, in the networks and flow of information and in 
the organisation of work and leisure, is placing considerable demands 
on the education and training systems internationally. 
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Technological advance has implications for the entire system of 
education and training. The results of this study have clearly indicated 
that the adaptation to the demands of new technology runs as a theme 
or dimension through most innovations, in the training in the new 
skills it demands, or in adapting to the new social circumstance it 
creates. 

The speed and skill with which new technology can be applied are 
critical for national economic and social development. The necessity 
of preparing a climate for innovation in education, training and 
information dissemination has been noted by McDerment. (15) The 
hesitant start made in Britain in direct training in key skills might 
be taken to indicate that this climate was slow in establishing itself. 
However, the extent of the innovation now being introduced, reflected 
in the findings of this and other studies, suggests that the climate is 
now right for innovation. This can be interpreted as the first and 
possibly most important trend to be noted in this field. 

The advent of •New Technology' has created demands on the system 
for training and retraining to adapt to/respond to changing skill needs: 

(a) introduction of young people to new technology in the 
compulsory years of schooling and the training of teachers 
to deal effectively with this as a curriculum area; approaches 
to career preparation which recognise the opportunities and 
requirements of new occupations. 

(b) general upgrading of skills in the workforce/recognition of 
new skills; increased emphasis on social, commercial and 
planning skills. The 'deskilling' arguments, it is claimed, 
are frequently based on traditional concepts of skill; new 
concepts of skill are demanded and means of developing them 
must be sought. 

(c) knowledge and attitude changes among employers, managers 
and employees leading to more effective management of 
change. 

(d) closer links between industry and the educational system; 
development of systems of learning and curriculum models 
more able to respond more rapidly to changing Industrie*! 
conditions and skill needs, improved access to education anu 
training systems for training and retraining, coherence in 
terms of progression and transfer (equivalence) in the system 
of qualifications. 

Evidence of response in the training and educational system to these 
pressures has been found in the innovations compiled in the course of 
the study. The indicated skill shortages in computing and the 
increasing demands for computer -assisted learning both in institution- 
based and distance learning systems within the U.K. have provided a 
stimulus to innovation in two major areas: (a) in direct training in 
computer and related skills, (b) in the use of computer technology for 
educational and training purposes. 

The Department of Industry Microelectronics Education Programme 
has been an important initiative in supporting the education of young 
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people in computer applications and in developing their understanding 
of the importance of computer technology in modern conditions. The 
increasing use of computers in schools and in post-school provision 
has led to an increase in provision for training of teachers in computer 
and computer-based education skills. Support for in-service teacher 
education through regional centres has formed an integral part of the 
Microelectronics Education Programme. 

The COMPUTER BASED EDUCATION (Example 22 - see Appendix II) 
programme of Chichester College, embodying four linked projects and 
incorporating training of teachers in Computer based education skills, 
exemplifies some of the innovative work being undertaken in this field, 
as well as in' the use of computer learning systems for disadvantaged 
groups, and in the development of systems for application in the 'Open 
Tech* programme. 

The THRESHOLD scheme (Example 23), a national scheme of 
preparation for Careers in Computing and open to all over-16 age 
groups, illustrates the importance attached to guiding unemployed 
people into key areas of future skill needs. The example selected 
(operating in Belfast College of Technology) illustrates application of 
the alternance principle, comprising over 42 weeks of operation, blocks 
of theoretical training in College and 'on the job' training in computer 
installations, leading to BEC/TEC Certificates of the Business and 
Technician Education Councils in Computer Studies. 

The INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY CENTRES represent a third type 
of initiative jointly operated by M.S.C. and the Department of Industry, 
developed in response to the growing problems of Youth Unemployment. 
It is designed to provide young people with training and work experience 
in the development and production of new technology items, and with 
an 'introduction to basic computer skills. They may be set up and 
run by any responsible organisation - a particular emphasis is placed 
on the role of private employers in administering such centres. 

NOTTING DALE TECHNOLOGY CENTRE (Example 14) was the first 
centre of this kind. Introduced in 1980, it is involved in provision of 
a workshop for unemployed youth in computing, electronics and 
microprocessors, training courses in Microprocessor Research and 
Development, and support for young people starting new 'production 
cooperatives'. 

Among initiatives designed to meet industrial retraining needs, 
extension of courses in the microelectronics and related fields under 
the Training Opportunities Programme, and the Microprocessor 
Application Scheme are of significance. In the Commercial and 
Clerical field, office automation, data processing and word processing 
developments have placed particular demands for adaptation of TOPS 
courses able to produce matching between new industrial needs and 
course syllabi. The Microprocessor Application developed by the 
Department of Industry in conjunction with the National Computing 
Centre, is designed to increase the availability and quality of 
microelectronics courses for design and production engineers working 
in the United Kingdom. U.K. based companies and training 
organisations can obtain Government grants to develop courses aimed 
at training engineers in the use of microelectronics. 
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The MICROELECTRONICS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 
(Example 2!) provides an interesting example of an initiative funded 
by the education sector (Scottish Education Department), providing 
direct training for technologists and technicians, in conjunction with 
a variety of training bodies and "companies, as well as associated 
programmes of in-service training in the post-school sector of 
education. 

Its feature of education/industry cooperation in meeting specialised 
needs again exemplifies the general trend towards collaborative work 
in the field. 

The development and promotion of company-based initiatives for 
retraining in key skills is seen as a vital part of the response to the 
challenge of new technology, and can also assist the drive to prevent 
unemployment and create new jobs in threatened areas. Company 
initiatives are 'tailor-made' to the company's requirements and 
therefore more able, in practice, to adapt quickly and directly to 
changing circumstances. The 1981 Review of the 1973 Employment 
and Training Act expressed this point in these terms: 

'There is no sub^,titute for the role which firms must 
play in exploiting and tciiloring training for their own 
specific need.' (16) 

The Department of Industry system of grants for the support of in- 
company training in assisted areas has adopted as a criterion for 
approval, that the project should strengthen the regional and national 
economy by improving productivity, increasing exports or introducing 
new technology. 

Two company-based initiatives submitted in response to the survey, 
and illustrative of innovation work in two distinct sectors are TOPCAT 
of TEXACO TANKSHIP (Example 2*) and CADBURY SCHWEPPES 
TRAINING FOR OFFICE AUTOMATION (Example 27) scheme. 
TOPCAT is a scheme of computerised 'on-board training' based on 
sets of training programmes used interactively by the learner. The 
scheme, introduced to respond to increasing safety and operating 
standards at a reasonable cost, is currently under development for 
application throughout the shipping industry. Of particular interest 
is its use of new technologies in the learning systems, in meeting 
training demands arising from change and its linkage with development 
of personal training profiles and plans of company personnel. The 
CADBURY SCHWEPPES scheme illustrates a training initiative 
responding to demands placed on executive staff by the introduction 
of a computer-based office system involving changes in the work 
patterns of executive-level employees. The key features of the 
scheme are its context, its underlying recognition of the importance 
of attitude change as a natural concomitant of skills retraining, and 
its recognition of non-traditional concepts of skills. 

Cooperative working between companies, training bodies and 
educational institutions is featured in many new developments. 
Schemes based on 'partnership' have an increased capacity for rapid 
and relevant responses to new needs and for sharing of resources and 
expertise. An example of a course in a highly specialised area of 
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skill/knowledge is that developed jointly by the University of Salford 
and tMVo hospitals in RADIONUCLIDE IMAGING (Example 25). 

The Health and Biological fields are, in general, important areas for 
innovative work in training for new skills, which is relatively well 
advanced in the U.K. The MICROELECTRONICS EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT CENTRE (Example 21) (see page U), too, provides 
an example of inter-institutional cooperation in meeting challenges of 
new technology. 

The OFFSHORE INSTRUMENT TECHNICIAN SCHEME (Example 20) 
of the Offshore Petroleum Industry Training Board (formerly Petroleum 
Industry Training Board) is selected as an important example of a 
Training Board initiative. It illustrates the importance of development 
of high level maintenance skills in key industries, as well as application 
of the 'alternance' principle in an advanced training scheme. 
SELECTION AND TRAINING IN DIAGNOSTIC SKILLS (Example 8) 
provides a further example based on notions of Transfer of Skills. 

All adults will require periodic 'updating' education and training in 
their working lives, and the frequency with which this needs to be 
undertaken will necessarily increase. While the importance of updating 
education and training is clearly perceived for adults in employment, 
it is less clearly perceived in respect of the unemployed, whose needs 
to retain their employability and improve their prospects in the job 
market are considerable. For women intending to return to work 
the chance to update skills and knowledge from other periods of their 
career is vital. While the emphasis of 'return to work* programmes 
centres principally on the main areas of demand, e.g. in updating 
secretarial skills, special schemes for qualf led women in key professions 
to update in order to resume practice are under development. 

The WOMEN IN TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMME (Example 26) of the 
Open University designed for qualified women engineers intending to 
return to work, is an important example of this type of innovation. 

In developing new skills and attitudes, a prime challenge which 
innovation in the education and training of aduiJs seeks to meet is 
that of designing learning systems and curricula able to respond quickly 
to change. New approaches to curriculum design allowing rapid 
responses to changing training needs on the ground, are under 
development throughout the entire spectrum of post-16 education and 
training and are of major importance in provision for adults. These 
range from streamlining of feedback and updating mechanics to the 
development of schemes based on 'methodologies' by which content 
is generated, rather than on content specifications. While the latter 
may afford adaptability to characteristic local and company-specific 
needs by being automatically responsive, they may also be less adequate 
in preparing for future needs both of sectors and of individuals. 

The Business and Technician Education Councils have, since their 
inception in 197^f, sought +0 develop models with an inbuilt flexibility. 
Both are seeking ways of extending that flexibility to meet new 
circumstances. City and Guilds of London Institute, too, was led to 
reorientate some content-based syllabi to a more flexible 'objectives' 
model in the 1970s. The recent 'Hargreaves' Commitee, charged 
with recommending the structure and range of courses for those using 
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craft skills in the 1980s, ha? recommended in 1981 fundamental changes 
in scheme construction, involving 'master syllabus', a skeleton based 
on generic skills and adaptable to a variety of intended skill levels 
and specialisations as an alternative to the existing ranee of *6 
separate engineering syllabi.(17) 

The Engineering Industry Training Board has, under development, a 
new system of Training Standards designed to meet the proposals of 
the New Training Initiative. It is also based on concepts of generic 
skills and. of a skills 'continuum' rather than skill levels. The 
developments represent attempts to respond to the effects of 
technological change on the structure of the labour market and the 
traditional concepts, definitions of skill level and occupation. 



^•^•2* Measures designed to res pond to the threat of unemployment 

Many measures exist which have, as their outcome, reduction in the 
level of unemployment. It has already been noted that few, within 
the U.K., express their aims explicitly in these terms. The focus, 
in U.K. training measures in respect of unemployment, remains on 
measures to assist the unemployed rather than measures to avert the 
possibilities of increased unemployment. 

Initiatives which may be considered to fall within this theme are 



(a) 



those designed to generate employment through 
creation of new enterorises, community programmes, 
etc. 



(b) those designed to train workers, while in employment, 
in skills which prepare them for redeployment within 
areas of expanding needs 



(c) 
(d) 



management training directed towards the effective 
management of change 

'diagnostic' and matching instruments and guidance 
systems designed to reduce the mismatch between 
people and jobs. Measures such as those outside the 
sphere of training, designed to improve mobility are 
also important contextual developments here. 

Development in each of these categories is in evidence within the 
U.K., and innovative work was well represented in the survey results. 

Generation of new activites 

The statement of the core theme emphasises innovations in company- 
based initiatives designed to respond to the threat of unemployment. 
The in-company training grants of the Department of Industry to 
companies in assisted areas have already been mentioned, (see p. 14). 
The requirement that projects must, to qualify for support, 'create* 
or safeguard employment' makes the selective assistance scheme one 
of the principal forms of direct Government intervention under this 
theme. 
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The development, in recent years, of a range of programmes designed 
to promote the creation of new employment opportunities has produced 
a substantial amount of innovative work. The NEW ENTERPRISE 
PROGRAMME (Example 5) of M.S.C., established in 1978, has continued 
to develop, providing training and support for those wishing to start 
new businesses, using approaches based on the construction of a 'real' 
business proposal. ENTERPRISE ULSTER, a programme developed 
under the Northern Ireland Department of Manpower Services (now 
the Department of Economic Development), provides an example of 
a statutory body set up to create new jobs. Long term unemployed 
adults are given jobs accompanied by selective training in labour- 
intensive works in the community, as a basis for progression to other 
forms of employment 

The SMALL BUSINESS EDUCATION programme (Example illustrates 
another line of development found in innovative work in this field. 
Representing a jointly sponsored activity by Shell U.K., Lloyds Bank, 
BBC and Regional TV, it provides a nationwide information service 
linked with 'after hours' part-time courses for those intending to start 
businesses. 

The Durham University Business School COMPANY GROWTH 
programme, linked with a MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE RETRAINING 
programme (Example 7) provides an exciting example of an innovation 
designed to harness the skills of unemployed managers in the support 
of the growth of existing small businesses short of 'managerial 
resource'. The package constitutes a new departure in this field 
which may have considerable potential for development. 

The linking of employment-generating training programmes with 
strategies geared to regional development is being given increasing 
attention. The Highlands and Islands region, for example, has 
benefitted in recent years from a whole range of linked training 
initiatives. One component of the Highlands and Islands strategy 
has been selected as being of particular interest in terms of its 
contribution to reduction of the threat of unemployment. The 
CERTIFICATE IN KNITTING TECHNIQUES (Example l) of the 
Shetlands Islands Council Education Department exemplified innovative 
work affording opportunities for reviving of skill in traditional areas 
likely to regain their former importance on the decline of industries, 
in this case oil construction, more recently introduced and now 
declining. This programme was submitted by the Scottish Technical 
Education Council as an innovation of particular importance in 
contributing to the prevention of unemployment in the region 

Training for adaptability and redeployment 

In the second area of training for redeployment and transferability of 
skills, the Open Tech programme, by reorientating, upgrading and 
updating existing skills at levels of increasing demand, will undoubtedly 
have an impact in reducing the threat of unemployment for many 
groups of workers. 

The experimental programme of TEC/British Telecom DISTANCE 
LEARNING COURSES IN TELECOMMUNICATIONS (Example 17) 
provides an example of a programme designed to assist redeployment 
and to respond to the challenges of new technologies. 



In respect of the improvement of management performance, few 
'dentified in the survey returns which reflected 
ti'-f«7"''^l°'' P'^Sress beyond that achieved in the latter 
ST^rW The initiative of the Engineering Industry Training 

MANArSM^'?%P"'^"\ °i^ t FELLOWSHIP IN MANUFACTURING 
^^^^'^^ Example 6), however, is an innovative venture in the 
of ^nJ^nl^c"'^'''' illustrates innovation in conversion 

Of engineers into manufacturing managers. The scheme's job-based 
a)mponent involving training opportunities in 82 different companies 

ex.°l^^nf'"i''f, k"'^'^''- '^^^""^ P^°^id«5 ^ important 

? T • ""^^f ^^^y^ ^ Institute of Technology 

and a Training Board in the construction of advanced learnine 
opportunities. The MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE element of thi 
Durham University Business School package should also be noted here, 
thL ornh'I^mVnf ''^^''l!!"^ ''^'*""'*^"^ managers, to apply their skills to 
page 382 businesses experiencing obstacles to growth (see 

Diagnosti c, matching and guidance systems 

Diagnostic, -job match' and related guidance programmes have been 
tne focus of a considerable amount of research and development work 
in recent years. Instruments so produced have been implemented 
and evaluated m a range, of experimental programmes. Their 
significance here lies in their effect on the capacity of training 
initiatives to reduce the threat of unemployment by, for example, 

rrSur^m^JJ^ °^ into the 

labour market on completion of training and matching them with 

(ExamnT 2? / m '\ '"''°"!;,' '^^^ ^OQ^^sf programme 

(Example 2) of Manchester University, designed to support individuals 

\oR^tfAMrn in the search for new employment, and the 

JOB CHANGE projects of Birmingham Settlement (Example 3) 
exemplify two types of activity in this field. 

Measures to assist the unemployed 

The current level of unemployment in the United Kingdom and 
expectations concerning future levels clearly represents the major 

rfrTto?'*" ^^""^ f"'"'^"' °^ P^i^'o^- National training 

strategies designed both to serve the needs of the unemployed and to 
preserve vital skills began in 197^ through the work of the Manpower 
Services Commission. The 1982 Review of Services for the 
Unemployed points to the changed emphasis of the work of M.S.C as 
the unemployment problem has increased inexorably to its present 
state. National schemes for the young unemployed began with the 
Job Creation programme - a short-term measure based on an expected 
5-year cycle of youth unemployment. This was followed by the Work 
Experience Programme, consolidated in the Youth Opportunitie*! 
Programme in 1978. (18) The extension and upgrading of the 
programme through the new Youth Training Scheme reflects the 
continuing priority attached to the growing cohort of school leavers 
faced with increasing periods of unemployment on entering the job 
market. While this area is clearly a focal point for the development 
of innovative approaches and practices, there is also some evidence of 
a movement towards increased provision for the adult and long-term 
unemployed. * 
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The COMMUNITY ENTERPRISE programme, introduced by the 
Manpower Services Commission in 1981 was designed to replace the 
Special Temporary Employment Programme with a programme 
emphasising work of environmental improvement, and involving greater 
participation of the private sector. Atthough essentially an 
employment rather than a training programme, the costs of associated 
training which significantly improved trainees employability were met 
by M.S.C. This represented a small but important step towards 
greater provision for the adult unemployed, and has helped to establish 
a base of experience in dealing with the post-l^s. A request from 
the Government to M.S.C. to develop a new programme of voluntary 
work for the unemployed, in response to the growing problems of the 
long-term unemployed, has resulted in the recently announced 
•Voluntary Projects Programme', launched in parallel with a '3ob 
Splitting' scheme. The training functions of the new programme are, 
at the time of writing, unclear and issues concerning the social 
acceptability of the programme have been raised. Greater emphasis 
is also being placed on the interim age group of 19-2Vs. The 
increasing numbers of young people entering this phase of early 
adulthood having passed through Youth Training schemes and 
prevocational Further Education courses, yet still encountering few 
employment opportunities, are serving to focus attention on strategies 
which might effectively be adopted for progressive training/work 
placement for this age group. Innovation in the range of measures 
to assist both the young and adult unemployed demonstrates some 
clear and characteristic features. 

Trends in Measures for the young unemployed 

In measures for the young unemployed the trends in innovation have 
arisen from the pressures for quick delivery of both quantity and 
quality under the new schemes. The search is on for: 

(a) effective means of achieving integration between 
elements of alternance programmes 'relevant' to the 
needs of the trainee 

(b) models of generic skills; means for their translation 
into curricula; means for their measurement and 
assessment against standards 

(c) means of delivery of programmes which retain local 
flexibility, using a variety of bases for scheme 
coordination and locations for learning 

(d) the means of monitoring in order to ensure standards 
and quality of training are maintained 

(e) systems to ensure progression routes from unemployed 
schemes to mainstream vocational education and 
training and easy transfer between schemes for 
unemployed young people and their counterparts for 
those in work or in pre-vocational full-time provision. 

The search for both quality and quantity has generated substantial 
research and development work as well as 'on-the-ground' 
experimentation. The search for effective means to secure these 
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features of provision has generated ' substantial innovation. 
Developments designed to achieve integration, relevance and 
progression reflect movement towards negotiation in development of 
curricula, use of instruments such as 'learning agendas', and improved 
systems of guidance and counselling. These are closely linked with 
the development of cores of 'Basic Skills' representing the competences 
required by all learners, for progression into a higher lev^of education 
or training scheme. They are also linked with the development of 
appropriate assessment and trainee reviewing systems, essential to the 
achievement of quality. 

Five examples have been selected to illustrate innovation, drawn from 
the considerable range which exists under the Youth Training 
'umbrella', widely differentiated in terms of base of operation, content 
and pedagogy. None is typical: 

1. The YOUTHWAYS programme (Example 33), developed in 
Northern Ireland under the aegis of the Northern Ireland 
Department of Education and the Department of Economic 
Development, illustrates a cooperative programme designed 
for those with very poor employment prospects. Its emphasis 
on the development of life skills and wider social competences 
and on self-fulfilment through activities beyond work is a 
distinctive feature which merits particular attention. 

2. The Paper and Paper Products Industry Training Board 
QUALITY WORK EXPERIENCE programme (Example 11), 
sponsored by a Consortium of 6 I.T.B.'s, illustrates pilot work 
under way in the preparation of quality programmes of 
integrated education combined with on-the-job training able 
to provide a basis of expereience for implementation of the 
Youth Training Scheme. 

3. The INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY CENTRE of Notting Dale 
(Example 1^), already described as an initiative designed to 
respond to challenges of Ne\y Technology, combined this 
objective with that of assistance to the young unemployed. 

*. The TRAINEE CENTRED REVIEWING project of the Industrial 

Training Research Unit (Example 15) represents important 
research and development work, the outcomes of which are 
widely influencing implementation in Y.O.P.'s and related 
schemes. The project aims to develop effective means of 
assessing, supporting and progressing the learning experienced 
by young people in basic work preparation. Its key features 
are its use of continuous self-assessment, by trainees, of their 
progress within programmes characterised by explicit learning 
processes and objectives. 

5. The VOCATIONAL INDUCTION CENTRE provides an example 

of a community-based venture initiated by a Local Authority 
and Voluntary Organisation. The Centre is engaged in 
introducing young people to a range of occupational areas 
within a wider learning environment. 
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Trends in provision for unemployed adults 



The increase in provision for the adult unemployed was clearly 
reflected in the survey results, which produced evidence of a 
substantially higher level of activity than was apparent at the time 
of the CEDEFOP pilot study in 1978. The volume of innovation, 
however, remains considerably smaller than that in the Youth field. 

An emphasis in general and basic skills education orientated towards 
fulfilment through leisure which in some ways resemble those of the 
YOUTH WAYS programme was in evidence among the examples of 
innovation. There is some suggestion of education for unemployment 
in many of these developments, described as a bankrupt concept by 
some, as a recognition of reality by others. 

The JOHN POUNDS CENTRE is illustrative of innovative work which 
can be developed through collaborative working of community bodies 
and local Colleges. The features of particular interest are its system 
of providing courses directly in response to actual and expressed need 
of disadvantaged/unemployed members of the community, its funding 
from voluntary rather than Government sources, and its concern with 
continued support for the l9-2^'s following participation in the Youth 
Opportunities Programme. The 30B CHANGE scheme of Birmingham 
Settlement (Example 3) also affords an example of a community 
programme serving the needs of the adult unemployed. 

The Shirecliffe College RETRAINING FOR REDUNDANT 
STEELWORKERS (Example 9) and the Clydebank SERVICES FOR 
ADULT UNEMPLOYED (Example 10) are representative of innovative 
work being promoted and developed in areas hard hit by the decline 
of specific industries (Steel and Shipbuilding in these cases). Both 
are supported by the European Social Fund and characterised by the 
combination of retraining activities with general educational activities 
designed to enhance the wider opportunities and quality of life of the 
participants. 

Other important measures for the adult unemployed have been directed 
towards supporting individuals and groups in the creation and generation 
of new activities, ranging from the setting up of small businesses to 
cooperative community ventures. The growing importance of these 
were stressed in M.S.C.'s 1981 Review of Services for the Unemployed, 
and have been considered more fully under measures to prevent 
unemployment. (18) 

Open Learning, Vocational Preparation and the Disadvantaged: the U.K. 
supplementary themes ■ • 

In the U.K. study, supplementary themes were generated by the survey results 
rather than by pre-specification (see page 358) . 

2.3.1. Open Learning 

' Open Learning' is seen as a primary means of securing improved 
ACCESS for adults to continuing education and training opportunity. 
The term ' Open Learning' embodies learning opportunities freed from 
those design and organisational constraints which render provision 
inaccessible to substantial groups of the adult population. Availability 
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of provision to adults may be limited by the organisation of learning 
in institutions inaccessible by virtue of distance or time and mode of 
operation. Availability may be limited by restrictions placed on entry 
in ternns of qualification levels, or by local variations in what is 
provided; it may be limited by home and personal circumstances e.g. 
children, health, etc.; by the individual's own level of knowledge of 
existing opoportunities; or by the unwillingness of an employer to 
grant educational 'release'. 

Open Learning systems designed to overcome barriers to participation 
in learning by adults (and centred on the needs and circumstances of 
the learner) are adopting increasingly complex and sophisticated 
combinations of materials, facilities, media, tutorials and supervision 
in order to meet individual learner needs. 

Learning packages for in-company use. Computer Assisted Learning 
programmes and Flexi-Study schemes are all examples of open learning 
systems which are under implementation and continuing development. 

Distance learning and teaching for adults, pioneered by the Open 
University, is of particular importance for groups disadvantaged in 
terms of access to traditional institutions and learning opportunities 
by their geographical or social location. The importance of distance 
learning in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland has been well 
recognised and has formed the basis for extension of programmes of 
the Scottish Business Education Council and the Scottish Technical 
Education Council, offering access to study and standard qualification, 
by a variety of correspondence and directed private study approaches. 
The Western Isles COMMUNITY EDUCATION Project (Example 18) 
also exempli fed uses of open learning in community support and 
development. 

Other forms of open learning based on the flexible combination of 
modes and means in order to facilitate access are clearly innovatory. 
The FLEXISTUDY programmes (Example 16) initiated by Barnet 
College and now being offered in 100 colleges in the U.K., is designed 
to provide educational access to shift workers and others with irregular 
working or domestic commitments, based on self-paced learning, 
flexible entry times and continuing tutorial support, leading to General 
Certificate of Education qualifications. 

An innovation of importance, both in terms of its attempts to respond 
to a major mass educational need in respect to new technology and 
also in terms of the mix of media used is THE COMPUTER LITERACY 
PROJECT (Example 19). This project involves the collaboration of 
the BBC (broadcast radio and television and supporting publications 
and software), specially commissioned micro-computer, self-learning 
courses on programmes provided by the National Extension College, 
and a network of local classes, clubs and user groups. This project 
exemplified the growing cooperation between agencies in the 
development of open learning systems designed to support the 
development of key skills. 

The *Open Tech* development is the prime example of innovation in 
open learning currently. The DISTANCE LEARNING COURSE IN 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS (Example 17), validated by the Technical 
Education Council, and operated by British Telecom, is likely to provide 
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part of this development, and serves to illustrate it. The scheme, 
initiated in 1977 and involving *,500 participants, is designed to prepare 
adult staff for upgrading and to update them in modern technology. 
The system involves study in the participants' own time and at a pace 
determined by infrequent college/company tutorials and in-course tests 
and end-tests on fixed dates. 

The Council for Educational Technology and its Scottish counterpart 
is playing a key role in the development of open learning systems to 
support the Open Tech and other open learning developments. 

2.3.2. Vocational Preparation of young adults 

The second theme selected for this study centred on measures for 
the unemployed, including the young unemployed. One important 
feature of U.K. developments in provision for the young is the move 
away from provision targetted at groups differentiated by their 
employment ' location' , and towards comprehensive post-school 
provision designed to provide quality foundation training for all young 
people in the 16-18 age range, whether employed, unemployed or 
undertaking full-time pre-vocational education. This movement was 
reflected in the survey returns, in which a considerable number of 
initiatives designed for young people in employment and full-time pre- 
Vocational education were submitted alongside those for the 
unemployed, exhibiting many features in common. 

The UNIFIED VOCATIONAL PREPARATION programme for young 
people in employment (Example 28) has provided the base for much . 
of the development work currently underway for the introduction of 
the Youth Training Scheme. The UVP approach has been characterised 
by its features of client-centredness, its approaches to the combination 
of on-the-job and off-the-job learning and its flexibility of organisation 
and operation. In common with other national programmes, its 
implementation is widely variable according to the nature of the 
organising body. 

The City and Guilds VOCATIONAL PREPARATION CERTIFICATE 
(Example 29), introduced in 1981/82, has been selected tc represent 
developments at national level in pre-vocational education. The 
Hereford College example illustrates both its key features, including 
the development of the concepts of Basic Skills and Profile recording, 
and its implementation, again widely variable. 

Further innovations which post-dated the period of the enquiry include 
plans for the development of Technical and Vocational Schools designed 
to provide a technical curriculum, complementary to the academic, 
for 1^18 year olds in full-time education. These plans, of course, 
carry far reaching implications for the organisation and future 
development of education and training provision for young people in 
the United Kingdom. 

2.3.3. Continuing education and training for the d isadvantaged 

Vocationally orientated education and training for the physically, 
mentally and socially disadvantaged, a focal point for development in 
the 1970's, featured strongly in the returns, which indicated a new 
wave of innovation. This was characterised by a higher degree of 
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vocational application in special provision. This was found in the 
pilot survey and also in the emphasis on access to and support of 
mildly handicapped groups in a variety of 'mainstream' institutions, 
particularly in the Vocational Preparation field. 



The ONE-YEAR FULL-TIME COURSE FOR HANDICAPPED YOUNG 
PEOPLE (Airedale and Wharfedale College of Further Education) 
S!f,T,P'^ SUPPORT SERVICE FOR HEARING-IMPAIRED 

YOUNG PEOPLE in mainstream Colleges of Farther Education 
(Example 32) and the INTRODUCTION TO FURTHER EDUCATION 
^Example 30) all represent innovative work in this area. 

The work of ALBSU (See P.371 ^ of particular importance here. 
Their SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES (Example 3*) have, in 
recent times, shifted in emphasis towards programmes for 
disadvantaged young adults and adults based on the new concepts of 
employment-related Basic Skills, described elsewhere. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

E^. King has articulated, on the basis of European-wide research, the need for 
the preparation of populations for the expectation of learning beyond the adolescent 
stage, and for the development of structures designed to support • life-work-learn ine' 
interplay throughout life. (20) 

The foundations of a system based on the expectation of periodicity in education, 
training and work are being laid in provision for all age groups. 

In foundation training for young adults, the experience gained in recent years in 
tackling the problems of those previously neglected by the system, is providing a 
sound basis for the new comprehensive schemes so long sought after in the U.K. 

In the support of adults the structures have to be built from only limited past 
experience. However, some major issues and problems are presenting themselves, 
m the midst of the massive changes in quantity and emphasis of post- 16 education 
and training in the United Kingdom. 

Firstly, there is the problem of the continuing inadequacy of provision for the 
long-term and adult unemployed, where measures and programmes are both limited 
m scope and controversial in nature, despite the rapidly increasing scale of the 
need. The second is the potential impact of the emphasis on 'self-financing* in 
many new developments. This, it is feared, will result in the exclusion from the 
systems under development, of those learners and companies which could most 
benefit from them.- 

A longer term issue arises from the argument that we are entering the post- 
industrial era, and that notions of education for 'non-employment* or for forms of 
constructive occupation lying outside traditional forms of work, must now be treated 
seriously. 

Finally a comment on the importance of the encouragement and support of innovation 
'on the ground'. Whers and how quickly education and training proceeds depends 
not only on the policy makers, but on the efforts of . practitioners and developers 
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within the services themselves, in widening this base of experience through extended 
and continuing innovation and experimentation. However, innovation is always an 
expensive process. Funding, particularly in the new programmes for adults, remains 
severely limited, and institutions starved of funds for development work will not 
be able to produce the quality of programmes required to meet the massively 
increasing needs. But there is little doubt that the first steps have been taken 
towards the open comprehensive and life-long education and training systems that 
proponents of 'education permanente' have long argued for. 



DR. K. EVANS 
University of Surrey 
September 1982 
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